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LIGRRATURB. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Merry words, merry words, ye come bursting around, 
Telling all that Affection can say ; 

Tis the music of heart-chords that dwells in the sound, 
“ Many happy returns of the day.” 

The red cheek of the child is more rich in its glow, 
And the brigat eye more swilt in its ray, 

When his mates hail his birth in their holiday mirth, 
And drink, “ happy returns of the day.” 

The old man may smile while he listens, and feel 

2 nath lite Line longer to stay ; 

Still he liketh w hear trom the lips that are dear, 

“ Many happy returns of the day.” 





Though Misfortune is nigh, let the kind words float by, 
And something of Hope will spring up, 

‘That the hand of the Future may drain off the gall, 
And soine nectar drops yet fill our cup. 

If we bask in Content, while another short vear 
Is recorded with eloquent bliss ; 

How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere, 
That come round \ ith the soul-pledging kiss. 

Oh, our place in the world will be chilly and drear, 
When our natal-tide passes away, 

Without one to remember, or breathe in our ear, 
‘“« Many happy retarns of the day.” 


There are moments when memory cruelly brings 
The grim specires of joy back again, 

When sorrow malignantly sharpens her stings, 
Till we quiver and bleed with the pain, 

And the spirit will groan in such moments as this, 
When our lou {ly-hailed birthday shall fall, 

Butamong the warm greetings there’s one that we miss, 
And that one was the dearest of all. 

What would we not give if the grave could restore, 
The dear form it hath wrested away, 

If the voice of that lost one could wish us once more 
“ Many happy returns of the day ?” 


There are moments when truth and devotion increase, 
‘Till they burn in the crucible breast, 

With an iacrease of might that we knew not the light 
Oi our smouldering feeling ’ 

And that flame will be vividly flashing out thus, 
When we welcome returns of the time, 

That gave some loved beings to life and to us, 
The sweet bells in mortality’s chime, 

Then a gailand—a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 
Let the natal-tide come when it may, 

Be it autumn or spring;a gay chorus we'll sing, 
“Many happy returns of the day.” 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
CHAPTER LVIII. 


“THE CHEVALIER.” 


Wuen men of high courage and proud hearts meet with reverses in life, 
our anxiety is rather to learn what new channel their thoughts and exertions 
will take in future,than to hear how they have borne up under misfortune. I 
knew Duchesne too well to suppose that any turn of fate would find him 
wholly unprepared ; but still, a public reprimand, and from the lips of the Em- 
peror too, was of a nature to wound him to the quick; and I could not guess, 
nor picture to myselfin what way he would bear it. The loss of grade itself was 
athing of consequence ; as the service of the ‘elite’ was reckoned a certain 

rometion—not to speak of—what to him was far more important—the ban- 
ishment from Paris and its salons, to some gloomy and distant encampment. 
In speculations like these, | returned to my quarters, where | was surprised to 
discover that the chevalier had not been since morning. I learned from his 
servant that he had dismissed him, with his horses, soon after leaving the 
Tuileries, and had not re\urned home from that time. 

I dined alone that day, and sat moodily by myself, thinking over the events 
of the morning, and wondering what had become of my friend; and watch- 
ing every sound that migat tell of his coming. It is true there’ were many 
things I liked not in Duchesne: his cold sardonic spirit, his ‘ moqueur’ tem- 

rament, chilled and repelled me; but I recognized even through his own ef- 
ofts at concealment, a manly tone of independence—a vigorous reliance on 
self, that raised him ia my esteem, and maile me regard him with a certain 
species of admiration. With his unsettled or unstable political opinions, I 
etm, dreaded the excess to which a spirit of revenge might carry him. I 

new that the Jacobin party, and the Bourbons themselves, lay in wait for 
every erring member of the Imperial side; and I felt no little anxiety at the 
temptations they might hold out to him, at a moment when his excitement 
migot have the mastery over his cooler judgment. 

Late in the evening, a government messenger arrived with a large letter ad- 
dressed to him from the minister of war; and even this caused me fresh un- 
easiness, since I connected the despatch in my mind with some detail of duty, 
which his absence might leave unperformed. 

li was long past midnight, as I sat, vainly endeavouringto occupy myself 
with a book, which each moment I laid aown to listen; when suddenly I heard 
the roll of a ‘fiacre’ in the court beneath—the great doors banged and 
closed, and the next moment the chevalier entered the room. 

He was dressed in plain clothes, and looked somewhat paler than usual ;— 
but though evidently labouring under excitement, affected his wonted ease 
and carelessness of manner, as, taking a chair in front of me, he sat down 

‘What a day of worry this has been, my dear friend,’ he began; ‘ from the 
moment I last saw you, to the present one, I have not rested, and with four in- 

vitations to dinner, | haven t dined anywhere.’ 

He paused as he said thus much, as if expecting me to say something; and 
I perceived that the embarrassment he felt rather increased than otherwise. I 
therefore endeavoured to mumble out something about his hurried departure, 
and the annoyance of such a sentence—when he stopped me suddenly— 

‘Oh, as to that, I fancy the matter is arranged already ; 1 should have a let- 
ter from the war office.’ ‘ 

Yes; there is one here—it came three hours ago.’ 

He turned at once to the table, and breaking the seal perused the packet 


in silence, then handed it to me as he said— 
‘ Read that, it will save a world of explanation.’ 
It was date! 5 u’clock, and merely contained the following few words— 
‘His Majesty I. and R. accepts the resignation of senior Captain Do 
chesne, late of the Imperial Guard; who, from the date of the present, is no 
tonger in the service of France 
(Signed) ‘ Bertier, 





A smail sealed note dropped from the packet, which Duchesne took up, and 
broke open with eagerness. 

‘Ha! parblew!’ cried he with energy ; ‘I thought not; see here, Burke—it 
is Duroc who writes— 

* My pear Ducnesne—I knew there was no use in making such a propo- 
sition, andtold you as much. The moment I said the word ‘ England,’ he 
shouted out ‘No!’ in such a tone, you might have heard it at the Luxem- 
bourg. You will perceive, then, the thing is impracticable; and perhaps, 
after all, for your own sake, it is better it should be so—Yoursever, D, 

‘ This is all mystery to me, Duchesne; I cannot fathom it in the least.’ 

* Let me assist you—a few words will do it. I gave in my ‘demission’ as 
Captain of the Guard, which, as you see, his Majesty has accepted : we shall 
leave it to the Moniteur to-morrow to announce, whether graciously or not, 
I also addressed a formal letter to Duroc, to ask the Emperor’s permission to 
visit England, on private business ot my own.’ His eyes sparkled witha 
malignant lustre as he said these last words, and his cheek grew deep scarlet. 
‘This, however, his Majesty has not granted, doubtless from private reasons 
of his own, and thus we stand. Which of us, think you, has most spoiled the 
other’s rest for this night ?’ 

‘But still Ido not comprehend. What can bring you to England? You 
have no friends there—you've never been in that country 
‘Do you not know the very word is proscribed—that the island is covered 
from his eyes inthe map he looks upon—that Perfide Albion is the demon 
that haunts his dark hours, and menaces, with threatening gesture, the down- 
tall of all his — glory? Ah! by St. Denis, boy, had I been you, it is not 
such an epaulette as this | had worn.’ 

‘Enough, Duchesne; | will not hear more. Not to you, nor any one, am 
I answerable for the reasons that have guided my conduct; nor had I listened 
to so much, save that such excitement as yours may make that pardonable, 
which in calmer moments is not so,’ 

‘You say right, Burke,’ said he, quickly, and with more seriousness of 
manner ; ‘it is seldom I have been betrayed into such a passionate warmth 
as this; Lhope I have not offended you. This change of circumstances will 
make none inour friendship. 1 knew it, my dear boy; and now let us turn 
from such tiresome topics. Where, think you, I have been spending the 
evening ?—but how could you ever guess? Well, at the ‘Odeon,’ attending 
Mademoiselle Pierrot, and a very pretty friend ot hers—one of our Vivan- 
dieres, who happens to be in the brigade with ma lemoiselle’s brother, and 
dined there to-day. She only arrived in Paris this murning; and, by Jove, 
there are some handsome faces in our gay salons, would scarcely stand the 
rivalry with hers, JI must show you the tair Minette.’ 

‘ Minette,’ stammered I; while a sickly sensation, a fear of some unknown 
misfortune to the poor girl, almost stopped my utterance; ‘Il know her—she 
belongs to the fourth cuirassiers.’ 

‘ Ab, you know her? Who would have suspected my quiet friend of such 
an acquaintance ? and so, you never even hinted this to me. Ma foi! Vd 
have thought twice about doom up my commission if | had seen her halt 
on bom earlier. Come, tell me all you know of her—where does she come 
rom 

* Of her histury I am totally ignorant; I can only tell you that her charac- 
ter is without stain or reproach, in circumstances where few ifany, save her- 
self, ever walked scathless. ‘That on more than one occasion she has display- 
ed heroism worthy of the best among us.’ 

‘Oh dear, oh dear, how disappointed I am; indeed, I halt feared as much : 
she’s a regular Vivandiere ot the melodrame,—virtuous, high-minded, and 
intrepid. You, of course, believe all this; don t be angry, Burke; but Idon’t, 
and the reason is, I can’t—the gods have made me incredulous from the 
cradle. I have a rooted obstinacy about me, 7 irreclaimable ; thus, | 
fancy Napoleon to be a Corsican—a modern marshal to be a promoted ser- 
geant—a judge of the upper court to be a public prosecutor—and a Vivandiere 
of the grande armee——but, I'll not offend, don’t be atraid, my poor fellow, 
even at the risk of the rivalry. Upon my life, Um glad to see you have a 
heart susceptible of any little tenderness ; but you cannot blame me if I’m 
weary of this eternal travestie of character which goes on amongst us. Why 
will our republican and sans culotte friends try courtly airs and graces while 
our real aristocracy stoop to the affected coarseness of the canille } Is it possi- 
ble, thatthey who wish to fonnd a new order of things, de not see that all these 
pantomime costumes and characters denote nothing but change—that we are 
only performing a comedy after all. I scarcely expect it will be a five-act 
one ; and, apropos of comedies, when shall we pay our respects to Madame de 
Lacostellerie ? It will require all my diplomacy to keep my ground there, 
under my recent misfortune. Nothing short of a tender inquiry from the 
Duchesse de Montserrat will open the doors fur me. Alas, and alas! I sup- 
pose I shall have to fall back on the Faubourg.’ 

‘ But is the step irrevocable, Duchesne ? Can you really bring yourself to 
ao a career which opened with such promise 

‘ And terminated with such disgrace,’ added he, smiling placidly. 

‘ Nay, nay, don’t affect to take itthus ; your services would have placed you 
high, and won for you honours and rank.’ 

‘And, ma foi, have they not done sot? Am I nota very interesting indi- 
vidual at this moment—more so, than at any other of my life? Are vot half 
the powdered heads of the Faubourg plotting over my downfall, and wonder- 
ing how they are to secure me to the ‘true cause?’ Are not the hot heads of 
the Jacobites speculating on my admission, by a unanimous vote into their 
order; and has not Fouché gone to the special expense of a new police spy, 
solely destined to dine at the same café—play at the same salon—and sit in 
the same box of the opera, with me? Is this nothing? Well, it will be good 
fun after all, to set their wise brains on the wrong track, not to speak of the 
happiness of weeding one’s acquaintance, which a litle turn of fortune always 
effects so instantaneously.’ 

‘One would “joey ens your manner, Duchesne, that some unlooked-for 
piece of good luck befallen you; this event seems to have been the crown- 
ing one of your life.’ 

‘Am I not at liberty, boy? Have I not thrown the slavery behind me? Is 
that nothing? You may fancy your collar, because there is some gold upon 
it; but, trust me, it galls the neck as cursedly as the veriest brass. Come, 
Burke, I must have a glass of Champagne, and you must pledge me in a 
creaming bumper. If you don’t join in the sentiment now, the time will come 
later on—we may be many a mile apart—ay, perhaps a whole world wil) di- 





most things—women, wine, war, play—the game ot life itself, with all its 


charm —even to the palsied arm and the withered hand, freedom is dear—and 
why not to him who yet can strike 7 
His eyes flashed fire as he spoke, and he drained glass after glass of wine, 
without seeming aware of what he was doing 
‘If you felt thus, Duchesne, why have you remained so long a soldier Y 


never moved them—by accidents, which came not near their hearts. These 


real fear at burning forests and flaming chateaus; this mock passion of the 
Emperor : 








‘ Marshal of France.’ 


Come, my friend, that is indeed too much; unquestionably there was n¢ 
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Duchesne gave a bitier laugh; and laying his hand on my arm, said— 

* My good boy, I know him well; the knowledge has cost me something— 

but I ave it. A soldier's enthusiasm !’ said he, in irony; ‘bah! Shall Eel 
ou a little incident of my boyhoud—lI detest story telling, but this you must 

ear, Fill my glass—listen, and | promise you not to be lengthy.’ 

It was the first time in our intimacy io which Duchesne reterred distinctly 
to his past life; and I willingly accepted the offer he made, anticipating that 
any incident, no matter how wivial, might throw a light on the strange com 
trarieties of his character. 

_ He sat for several minutes silent—his eyes turned towards the ground; @ 
faint smile, more of sadness than aught else, played about his lips, as he mut- 
tered to himself some words | could not caich; then rallying, with a slight 
effort, he began thus :—but, short as his tale was, we must give him a chapter 


to himself. 
CHAPTER LIX. 
A BOYISH REMINISCENCE. 

I believe I have already told you, Burke, that my family were most of them 
je Such as were engaged in trade, followed the fortunes of the day, 
and cried ‘ Vive la Republique,’ like their neighbours, Some, deemed it beuer 
toemigrate, and wait in a foreign lend, for the happy hour of returning to 
their own—a circumstance, by the way, which must bave tried their patience 
ere this; and a few, trusting to their obscure position, living in out-of-the- 
way, remote spots, Supposed, that in the general uproar, they might escape 
undetected, and with one or two exceptions, they were right. Among these 
later was an unmarried brother of my mother, who having held a military 
command for a great many years in the He de Bourben, retired spend the 
remainder of his days in a sinall but beautilul chateau, on the sea side, about 
three leagues from Marseilles. The old viscount (we continued to call bim 
so among ourselves, though the use of titles was proscribed long before) had 
met with some disappoiniment in love, in early life, which had prevented bis 
ever marrying, and turned all bis affections towards the children of his bro- 
thers and sisters, who invariably passed a couple of months of each summer 
with him, arriving from different parts of France for the purpose ; and traly 

it was a strange sight to see the mixture of look, expression, accent, and cos- 

tune, that came to the rendezvous—the long featured boy, with blue eyes and 
pointed chin—cold, wary, and saspicious—brave, but cautious, that came 
fron: Normandy; the high-spirited reckless youth from Bretaguy ; the dark- 
eyed girl of Provence; the quick tempered, warm-hearted Gascon ; and 
stranger than all, from bis contrast to the rest—the bitte Parisian, with his 
airs of the capital, and his contempt for his rustic brethren, nothing daunted, 
that in all their boyish exercises, he tound himself so much their inferior, 
Our dear old uncle loved nothing so well as to have us around him, and even 
the little ones, of five and six years old, when not living too far off, were 
brought to these ‘ reunions,’ which were to us, the great events of each year of 
our lives. 

It was in June of the year 1794--1 shall not the date--that we 

all assembled as usual at‘ Le Luc.’ Our reinforced by some 
three or four new visitors, among whom was a little girl of about twelve years 
old, Annette de Noailles, the prettiest creature | ever beheld. Every land has 
its own trait of birth distinctly marked. I don’t know whether you have ob- 
served that the brow and the forehead are more indicative of class in French- 
men, than any other portion of the face—hers was perfect, and though a mere 
child, conveyed an impression of tempered decision aud mildness, that was 
most fascinating ; the character of her features was thoughtful, and were it 
not for a certain vivacity in the eyes, would have been even sad. Forgive 
me, it | dwell—when I need not—on these traits; she isno more, Her father 
carried her with him in his exile, and your louring skies and gloomy air svom 
laid her low. Annette was the child of royalist parents, Both her father and 
mother had occupied places in the royal household; and she was accustomed 
from her earliest infancy to hear the praise of the Bourbons, from lips which 
trembled when they spoke. Poor child! how well do | remember her little 
prayer for the martyred saint, for so they styled the murdered king, which she 
never missed saying each morning, when the mass was over in the chapel of 
the chateau. It is a curious fact, that the girls of a family were frequently 
attached to the fortunes of the Bourbons, while the boys declared for the revo- 
lution, and these differences penetrated into the very core, and sa the hap- 
piness of many, whose affection had stood the test of every misfortune, save 
the uprooting torrent of anarchy that poured in with the revolution, These 
party diflerences entered into all the litle quarrels of the schovl-rocm and the 
nursery; and the taunting epithets of either side were used in angry passion, 
by those who neither guessed nor could understand their meaning, Need it 
be wondered, if in after life, these opinions took the tone of intense convic- 
tions, when even thus in infancy they were nurtured and fostered! Our little 
circle at Le Lue was, indeed, wonderfully free from such causes of conten- 
tion; whatever paths in life fate had in store for us afierwards, then, at least, 
we were of one mind. A few of the boys, it is true, were struck by the suc- 
cesses of those great armies, the revolution poured over Europe; but even 
they were half ashamed to confess enthusiasm in a cause, so constantly allied 
in their memory with everything mean and low-lived. Such,ina ‘ew words, 
was the little party assembled around the supper table of the chateau, on one 
lovely evening in June. The windows opening to the ground, let in the per- 
fumed air from many a sweet and flowery shrub without, while already the 
nightingale had begun her lay in the deep grove hard by. The evening was 
so calm, we could hear the plash of the making tide upon the shore, and the 
minute peals of the waves smote on the ear, with a soft and melancholy ca- 
dence, that made us silent and thoughtful. As we sat for some minutes th 
we suddenly heard the sound of feet coming up the little gravel walk towards 
the chateau, and on going to the window, perceived three men in uniform 
leading their horses slowly along. ‘The dusky light prevented our being able 
to distinguish their rank or condition; but my uncle, whose fears were easily 
excited by such visitors, at once hastened to the door to receive them. 

His absence was not of many minutes’ duration, but even now I can re- 
member the strange sensations of dread, that rendered us alls hless, as we 
stood ‘ooking towards the door, by which he was to enter. He came at last, 
and was followed by two officers, one the elder and the superior, mening 
was athin slight man of about thirty, with a pale but stern countenance, in 
which a certain haughty expression predominated; the other was a fine 
soldier-like, frank-looking fellow, who saluted us all as he came in, witha 




















vide us; bat you'll remember my toast—' T’o him that is free.’ 1 am sick of | smile, aad a pleasant gesture of his hand, 


‘You may leave us, children,’ said my uncle, as he proceeded towards the 


dashing and exciting interests—I have had them to satiety ; bot liberty has its | bell. 


‘You were at supper, if I mistake not,’ said the elder of the two officers, 
with a degree of courtesy in his tone, I scarcely expected. 
‘ Yes, general! but my little friends 3 
Will, I hope, share with us,’ said the general interrupting, ‘ and J at least 
am determined, with your permission, that they shall remain. It is quite 





‘Piltell you. He who travels unwillingly along some dreary path, stops | enough that we enjoy the hospitality of your chateau for the night, without 
often as he goes.and looks around to see if in the sky above.or the road beneath, | interfering with the happiness of its inmates, and | beg that we may give you 
some obstacle may not cross his way, and bid him turn. The faintest sound | as little inconvenience as possible in providing for onr accommodation.’ 
of a brewing storm—the darkening shadow of a cloud—a swollen rivulet, is 
enough. and straitway he yields: so men seem swayed in life by trifles, which | a cold, distant manner in the speaker, that chilled us all, and while we drew 


Though these words were spoken with an easy anda kindly tone, there was 


over to the table again, it was in silence and constraint. Indeed, our poor 


which the world called their disappointments, wereotten but the pivots of their] uncle looked the very picture of dismay, endeavouring to do the honours to 
fortane. I have had enough, nay, more than enough of ail this You must | his guests, and seem at ease, while it was clear his fears were ever uppermost 
not ask the hacknied actor of the melodrame to start at the blue lights, and fee) | in his mind. 


The aide-de-camp, tor such the young officer was, looked like one who 
could have been agreeable and amusing, il the restraint of the general's pre- 
)| sence was not over him. As it was, he spoke in a low, suldued voice, and 





feigning there. 


seemed in great awe of his superior. 
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very youngest amungst us feeling the presence of the stranger as a thing of 
gloom and sadness. : 

Supper over, my uncle, perhaps hoping to relieve the embarrassment he 
Jaboured under, asked permission of the general for us to remain, saying, 
* My little people, sir, are great novelists, and they usually amuse me of an 
evening by their stories. Will this be too great an endurance for you?’ 

‘ By no means,’ said the general gaily ; ‘ there's nothing | like betier, I hope 
they will admit me as one ul the party. 1 have something of a gif that way 
myrelf.’ The circle was soon formed, the general and his aide-de-camp 
making part of it; but though they both exerted them»elves to the utmost to 
win our confidence, | know not why or wherefore we could not shake oil the 
gloom we had felt at first, but sat awkward and ill at ease, unable to utlera 
word, and even ashamed to jook at each other. 

* Come,’ said the general, ‘1 see how it is; I have broken in upon a ve 
happy party; | must make the only amende in my power: I shall be the 
story-teller for this evening.’ As Le said this, be looked around the little cir- 
cle, and by some seeming magic of his own, in an instant he had won us 
every one. We drew our chairs closer tuwards him, and listened eagerly for 
his tale. Few people, save such as live much among children, or take the 
trouble to stady their tone of feeling and thinking, are aware how far reality 
surpasses in interest the force of mere fiction, The fact is, with them, far 
more than all the art of the narrative, and it you cannot say ‘ this was true,’ 
more than half of the pleasure your story confers is lost for ever. Whether 
the general knew this, or that his memory supplied him more easily than his 
imag ination, | cannot say, but his tale was a little incident of the siege ot 
Toulon, where a drummer boy was killed, having returned to the breach, 
afier the attack was repulsed, to see for a little cockade of ribbon his mother 
had fastened on his cap that morning. Simple as was the story, he told it 
a with @ subdued and tender pathos, that made our hearts thrill, and filled 
every eye around him. ‘It was a poor thing, it’s true,’ said he; ‘that knot 
of ribbon, but it was glory to rescue it from ihe eneiny—lhis heart was on the 
time be should “show it, blood-stained and torn, and say, I took it from 
the ground amid the grape-shot and musketry. | was the only living thing 
there, that moment, and see, | bere it away wiomphantly.’ As the general, 
spoke he unbutioned the breast of his uniform, and took forth a small plece of 
crumpled ribbon, fasienes in the shape of a cockade. ‘ Here it is,’ said he, 
holding it up belore our eyes, ‘ it was for this he died.’ We could scarce see 
it through our tears. Poor Annette held her hands upon her face, and sobbed 
violently. ‘Keep it, my sweet child,’ said the general, as he attached the 
cockade to her shoulder ; ‘it isa gloriousemblem, and well worthy to be worn 
by one so pure and so fair, as you are.’ 

Annette looked up, and as she did, hereyes fell upon the tricolour that hang 
from her shouller—the hated, the despised tricolour—the badge of that party, 
whose cruelty she had thought of by day, and dreamed of by night. She turn- 
ed deadly pale, and sat with lips compressed, and clenched hands, unable to 
speak or stir, 

* What is it, are you ill, child?’ said the general suddenly. 

‘ Annette, love—Annetie, dearest,’ said my uncle, trembling with anxiety ; 
* speak ; What is the matter?’ 

It is that,’ cried I, fiercely, pointing to the knot, on which her eyes were 
bent with a shrinking horror, | well knew the meaning of, ‘ it is that!’ 

The general bent on me a look of passionate meaning, as with a hissing 
tone, he said, ‘Do you mean this 7’ 

* Yes,’ said I, tearing it away, and trampling it beneath my feet; ‘yes! it 
is not a Noailles can wear the badge of infamy and crime; the blood-stained 
tricolour will find slight favour here.’ 

‘Hush, boy—hush, for heaven's sake!’ cried my uncle, trembling with 
fear. ‘The cautioncame two late, The general, taking a note-book trom his 
pocket, opened it leisurely, and then turning towards the Viscomte,said ; ‘ This 
youths name, is }’ 

‘Duchesne; Henri Duchesne’ 

* And his age ”’ 

* Fourteen in March,’ replied my uncle, az his eyes filled up; while he ad- 
ded in a half whisper, ‘ if you mean the conscription, general, he has already 
a a substitute,’ 

* No matter, sir, if he had sent twenty; such defect of education as his, 
needs correction; he shall join the levies at Toulon in three days—in three 
days, mark me. Depend upon it, sir,’ said he, turning to me, ‘ you shall 
learn a lesson beneath that tricolour, you'll be somewhat long in forgetting. 
Dumolle, look to this.’ With this direction to his aide-de-camp, he arose— 
and before my poor unhappy uncle could recover his self-possession to reply, 
had left the room. r 

‘ He wiil not do this, sir—surely, he will not'—said the Viscomte to the 
young officer, 

*Generai Bonaparte does not relent, sir, and if he did, he’d never show it,’ 
was the cold reply. That day week, | carried a musket on the ramparts of 
‘Toulon; hava, bean acareer | have followed ever since—with how much 
of enthusiasm,| leave you to judge for yourself.’ 

As Duchesne concluded this |\tue story, he arose, and paced the room back- 
wards and forwards with rapid steps—while his compressed lips and knitted 
brow showed he was lost in gloomy recollections of the past. 

* He was right, after all, Burke,’ said he, at length; ‘ personal honour will 
make the soldier, conviction may make the patriot. I fought as stoutly for 
this same cause, as though I did not loathe it; how many others may be in 
the same position? You, yourself, perhaps,’ 

* No, no; not I’ 

* Well, be it so,’ rejoined he carelessly. ‘Good night: and with that he 
strolled negligently from the room, and | heard him humming a tune, as he 
mounted the stairs towards his bed-room, 


CHAPTER LX, 
A GOOD-BY, 


* I nave come to bring you a card for the court ball, Capitaine,’ said General 
Daru, as he opened the door of my dressing-room the following morning.— 
*See whata number of them I have here ; but except your own, the addresses 
are filled up. You are in favour at the Tuileries, it would seem,’ 

‘IT was not aware of my good fortune, general,’ replied I. 

* Be assured, however, it is such,’ said he: ‘ these things are not, asso many 
deem them, mere matters of chance. Every name is well weighed and con- 
ned over. ‘The officers of the household serve one, who does not forgive mis- 
takes. And now, that I think of it, you were intimate—very intimate, I be- 
lieve—with Duchesne ?’ ' 

*Yes, sir: we were much together.’ 

* Well, then, after what has occurred, I need scarcely say your acquaint- 
ance with him had better cease. There is no middle course in these matters. 
Circumstances will not bring you, as formerly, into each other’s company ;— 
and to continue your intimacy would be offensive to his majesty.” 

* But surely, sir, the friendship of persons so humble as we are, can nei- 
ther be a subject for the Emperor's satisfaction or displeasure, if he even were 
to know of it.’ 

* You must take my word for that,’ replied the general, somewhat sternly. — 
* The counsel he has given to-day, may come as a command to-morrow. ‘The 
Chevalier Duchesne has given his majesty great and grave offence—see that 

‘ou are not led to follow his example:’ with a marked emphasis on the last 
lew words, and with a cold bow he left the room. 

*That I am not led to follow his example!’ said I, repeating them 
over slowly to myself. ‘Is that, then, the danger of which he would 
warn me? 

The remembrance of the misfortunes which opened my career in life 
came full before me; the unhappy acquaintance with De Beauvais, and the 
long train of suspicious circumstances that followed ; and I shuddered at the 
bare thought of being again involved in apparent criminality. And yet what 
a state of slavery wasthis! The thought flashed suddenly across my mind, 
and [exclaimed aloud:—‘ And this is the liberty for which I have perilled 
life and limb; this, the cause for which I have become an alien and an 
exile!’ 

*Most true, my dear triend,’ said Duchesne, gaily, as he'slipped into the 
room, and drew his chair towards the fire. ‘A wise reflection—but most un- 
wisely spoken ; butthere are men nothing can teach—not even the ‘ Temple,’ 
nor the “ Palaisde Justice.” ’ 

* How, then—you know of my unhappy imprisonment? 

* Know of it! To besure Ido. Bless your sweet innocence! I have been 
told, a hundred times over, to make overtures to you, from the Faubourg — 
There are at least a dozen old ladies there, who believe firmly you are a true 
Legitimist, and wear the white cockade next your heart. [have had, over 
and over, the most tempting offersto make you. Faith I’m not quite certain 
if we are not believed to be, at this very moment, concocting how to smuggle 
over the frontier a brass carronade and a royal livery, two pounds of gun 
me ox and a courtperiwig, to restore the Bourbons!’ He burst into a fit of 

ughing as he concluded, and however little disposed to mirth at the moment, 
I could not retrain from joining in the emotion 

* But now for a moment of serious consideration, Burke 
Tieus at times, at least when my friends are concerned. You and I must | 
part here. It isall the better for you it should be so. [am what the world is 
pleased to call a ‘dangerous companion,’ and there's more truth in the epithet 
than they wot of, who employ it. It isnot, because | am a man of pleasure, 
and occasionally a man of expensive habits and costly tastes, nor that | now 
and then play deep, or drink deep or follow up, with passionate determination, 
any ruling propensity of the moment ;Sbut because I ama discontented and an 
unsettled man, who has a vague ambition of being something. he knows not 
what, by means he knows not how; ever willing to throw himse'f into an en- 
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Unlike our usual ones, the meal was eaten in a mournful stillness—the 





terprise where the prize is great, and the risk greater, and yet never able to 


warm his wishes into enthusiasm, nor his beliei into a conviction. Ina word, 

a Frenchman, born a Legitimist, reared a Democrat, educated an Imperialist 
and turned adrift upon the,world a Scofler—such men as | am, are dangerous 
companions ; and when they increase, (as they are likely to do in our state of, 
yrere, L will be still more dangerous citizens. But come, my good friend, 
don’t look dismayed, nor distend your nostrils as if you were on the scent fur 
a smell of brimstone—* Sathans’en va!”’ With these words he arose and 
held out his hand to me. ‘ Don’t let pez Napoleonite ardour 00ze out tov 
rapidly, Burke, and you'll bea Marshal of France yet; there are great pri- 
zes in the wheel, to be had by those who strive ior them. Adieu!’ 

‘ But we shall meet, Duchesne !’ 

‘I hope so. The time may come, perhaps, whea we may be intimate, 
without alarming the police of the department. But, for the present, I am 
about to leave Paris; some friends in the South have been kind enough to in- 
vite me to visit them, and I start this afternoon.’ We shook hands once more, 
and Duchesne moved towards the door; then, turning suddenly about, he 
said:— A propos of another matter—this Mademoiselle de Lacostellerie.’ 

‘What of her?’ said I with some curiosity in my tone. 

‘ Why, | have a kind of half suspicion, ripening into something like an as- 

rance, that when we meet again, she may be Madame Barke.’ 

‘ What nonsense! my dear friend—the absurdity —~’ 

‘ There is none whatever. An acquaintance begun like yours, is very sug- 
gestive of sucha termination. When the lady is saucy and the gentleman 
shy, the game stands usually thus, the one needs control, and the other Jacks 
courage, Let them change the cards, and see whatcomes of it,’ 

‘ You are wrong, Duchesne—all wrong.’ 

‘ Be it so. | have been so often right, | can afford a false prediction without 
losing all my character as a prophet. Adieu!’ 

No svoner was | alone than I sat down to think over what he Lad said. The 
improbability, nay, as it seemed to me, the all but impossibility of such an 
event as he loretold, seemed not less now than when first | heard it; but some- 
how, I felt a kind of interna! satisfaction, a sense of gratified vanity, to think 
that to so acute an observeras Duchesne, such a circumstance did not appear 
even unreasonable. How hard is it to call in reason against the assault of 
flattery ! how difficult to resist the force of an illusion by any appeal to our 
good sense and calmer judgment. It must not be supposed from this, that | 
seriously contemplated such a possible turn of fortune—far less, wished for 
it. No: my satisfaction had a different source. It lay in the thought that J, 
the humble captain of Hussars, should ever be thought of as the suitor ot the 
greatest beauty and the richest dowry of the day; here, was the main-spring 
of my flattered pride. As to any other feeling, I had none. I admired Made- 
moiselle de Lacostellerie greatly. She was, perhaps, the very handsomest 
girl I ever saw: there was not one in the whole range of Parisian society so 
much sought after; and there was a degree of distinction in being accounted 
even among the number of her admirers. Besides this, there lay a lurking 
desire in my heart, that Marie de Meudon (for as such only could [ think her) 
should hear me thus spoken of. Itseemed to me like a weak revenge on her 
own indifference to me, and | longed to make anything a cause of connecting 
my fate with the idea of her, who yet held my whole heart. 

‘Only men who live much to themselves and their own thoughts know the 
pleasure of thus linking their fortunes, by some imaginary chain, to that of 
those they love. They are the straws that drowning men catch at; but still, 
for the moment, they sustain the sinking courage, and nerve the heart where 
allis failing. I felt this acutely. I knew well that she was not, nor could be, 
anything to me; but I knew, also, that todivest my mind of her image, was 
to live in darkness, and that the mere chance of being remembered by het was 
happiness itself. 

if was while hearing of her I first imbibed the soldier's ardour from her 
own brother, She herself had placed before me the glorious triumphs of that 
career, in words that never ceased toring in my ears. All my hopes of dis- 
tinction—my aspirations for success—were associated with the half prediction 
she had uttered, and I burned for an occasion by which I could signalize my- 
self, that she might read my name—perchance might say, ‘And he loved 
me!’ 

In such a world cf dreamy thought I passed day after day ;—Duchesne was 
gone, and I had no intimate companion to share my hours with, nor with 
whom I could expand in sucial freedom. Meanwhile, the gay life of the capi- 
tal continued its onward course—fetes and balls succeeded each other, and 
each night I found myself a gaest at some splendid entertainment,—but where 
I neither knew,nor was known to any one. 

It was cn one morning, after a very magnificent fete at the Arch-Chancel- 
lor’s, that I remembered, I had not seen my poor friend Pioche since his arri- 
val at Paris. A thrill of shame ran through me at the thought of having neg- 
lected to ask after my old comrade of the march, and I[ ordered my horse at 
once, to set out for the Llotel Dieu, which had now been, in great part, devoted 
to the wounded soldiers. 





The day was a fine one for the season, and as I entered the large courtyard 

I perceived numbers of the invalids moving about in groups, to enjoy the air 
and thesun of a budding spring. Poor fellows! they were but the mere rem- 
nants of humanity. Several had lost both legs, and few were there without 
an empty sleeve to their loose blue coats. Ina large hall, where three long 
tables were being laid for dinner, many were seated around the ample fire- 
places, and at one ofthese a larger group than ordinary attracted my attention. 
I'hey were not chatting and laughing, like the rest, but apparently in deep si- 
lence. I approached, curious to know the reason, and then perceived that 
they were all listening attentively to some one reading aloud. The tones of 
the voice were familiar to me; [stopped to hear them more plainly. It was 
Minette herself—the Vivandiere—who sat there in the midst; beside her, half 
reclining in a deep old-fashioned arm-chair, was ‘ Le Gros Pioche ’—his huge 
beard, descending mid-way on his chest, and his great moustache curling be- 
low his upper lip. He had greatly rallied since [saw him last, but still show- 
ed sings of debility and feebleness by the very attitude in which he lay. 

Mingling unperceived with the crowd, who were far too highly interested in 
the recital to pay any attention to my approach, [ listened patiently, and soon 
perceived that mademoiselle was reading some incident of the Egyptian cam- 

aign, from one of those innumerable volumes which then formed the sole- 
fiseretere of the garrison :— 

‘The redoubt,’ continued Minette, ‘ was strongly defended in front by stock- 
ades and a ditch, while twelve pieces of artillery, and a force of seven hun- 
dred Mamelukes were within the works. Suddenly an aide-de-camp arrived 
in full gallop, with orders for the thirty-second to attack the redoubt with the 
bayonet, and carry it. The major ot the regiment (the colonel had been kill- 
ed that morning at the ford) cried out— 

‘ “Grenadiers, you hear the order—forward !” but the same instant a terri- 
ble discharge of grape tore through the ranks, killing three and wounding 
eight others, “ Forward, men! forward!” shouted the major; but no one 
stirred. 

‘ Tete d’enfer,’ growled out Pioche, ‘ where was the tambour ?” 

‘You shall hear,’ said Minette,and resumed. “ Do you hear me?” cried 
the major, “or am I to be disgraced for ever! Advance! quick time! 
march !” 

‘« But, major,” said aserjeant, aloud, “they are not roasted apples those 
fellows, yonder, are pelting.” 

‘“ Silence!” called out the major; “not a word! 
charge!” 

‘ Suddenly a man sprang up to his knees, from the ground, where he had 
been lying, and began to beat the drain with all his might. Poor fellow! his 
leg was smashed with a shot, but he obeyed his orders in the midst of all his 
suffering. 


Tambour, beat the 


ou 


Forward, men, forward!” cried the major, waving his cap above his 
head. “Fix bayonets! Charge!” and on they dashed after him. 

‘“Follo! comrades,” shouted the “tambour,” “don’t leave me behind 
you ;” and in an instant two grenadiers stooped down and hoisted him on their 
shoulders, and then rushed forward through the smoke and flame. Crashing 
and smashing went the shot through the leading files, but on they went, leap- 
ing over the dead and dying—— 

With the “tambour” still?’ asked Pioche. 

‘To be sure,’ said Minette. ‘ There he was, but listen ;’— 

* Just as they reached the breach, a shot, above their heads, came whizzing 
past, and a terrible bang rung out, as it went. 

‘* He is killed,” said one of the grenadiers, preparing to lower the body; 
“1 heard his ery.” 


carried away; ‘that’s a]! .” 
ever. And thus they bore him over the glacis, and up the rampart, and neve! 
stopped till they placed him sitting on one of the guns on the wall !’ 
‘Hurrah! well done!’ cried Pioche ; while every throat around him re-echo- 
ed the cry— Hurrah! 
‘What was hisname, mademoiselle?’ cried several voices. ‘ Fell us the 
name of the “tambour 7”’ 





‘Ma foi! Messieurs, they have not given it.’ | 
* Not given hisname!’ growled they out. ‘Ventre bleu! that is too bad! 
‘ An’ he had been an officer of the guard, they would have told us his whole | 


birth and parentage,’ said a wrinkled, sour-looking old fellow, with one eye 
‘Or a lieutenant of hussars! mademoiselle!’ said Pioche, looking fixedly 
at the Vivandiere, who held the book close to her face, to conceal a deep blush | 
that covered it. ‘But, hollo, there! Qui vive?’ The cuirassier had just 
caughta glimpse of me at the moment, and every eye was turned at once 
where I was standing. ‘Ah, Lieutenant! you here: not invalided, I hope? 
‘No, Pioche; my visit was intended for you; and I have had the good for- | 
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tune to come in for the tale, mademoiselle was reading.’ 


** Not yet, comrade,” cried the “tambour;” “ it is the drum head they have | 
and he beat away on the wooden sides harder than | 





| grand; ‘ There isno knowing what may happen, if we try hard. 


ial March 30 


Before 1 had concluded these few words, the wounded soldiers, or such of 

them as could, hadrisen trom their seats, and stood respectiully around me 
while Minette, retreating behind the great chair where Fioche lay, seemed 4, 
wish to avoid recognition. 

‘ Front rank, mademviselle—front rank!’ said Pioche. ‘ Parbleu! hen 
one has the “ Cross of the Legion,” from the hands of the Emperor himsely 
they need not be ashamed of being seen. Besides,’ added he, in a lower tone’ 
but one I could well overhear, ‘thou art not dressed in thy uniform now thou 
hast nothing to blush for!’ ‘ 

Sull, she hung down her head, and her confusion seemed only to increase. 
so that unwilling to proloag her embarrassment, which I saw my presence had 
caused, I merely made a tew inquiries from Pioche regarding his own health 
and took my leave of the patty. : 

As | rode homeward, | could not help turning over in my mind the words of 
Pioche, ‘ Thou art not in thy uniform now, thou hast nothing to blush for » 
Here, then, seemed the key to thy changed manner of the poor girl, when | 
met her at Austerlitz, some feeling of womanly shame at being seea in the 
costume of the Vivandiere, by one who had known her only in another guise. 
but could this be so, I asked myself,—a question a very little knowledge of a 
woman’s heart might have spared me; and thus pondering I returned to the 
Luxembourg. 

To be Continued. 
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| CONTAINING SOME FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF THe 


PINCHES ; WITH STRANGE NEWS FROM THE CITY, NARROWLY CONCERNING TCM, 

Pleasant little Ruth! Cheerful, tidy, bustling, quiet little Ruth! No doll’s- 
house ever yielded greater delight to iis young mistress, than little Ruth ée- 
rived from her glorious dominion over the triangular parlour and the two 
small bed-rooms. 

To be Tom’s housekeeper. What dignity! Housekeeping, upon the com. 
monest terms, associated itself with elevated responsibilities of all sorts and 
kinds; but housekeeping for Tom, implied the utmost complication of graye 
trusts ana mighty charges. Well might she take the keys out of the little 
chiffonnier which held the tea and sugar; and out of the two Jittle damp erp. 
boards down by the fire-place, where the fiery black beetles got mouldy, and 
had the shine taken out of their backs by envious mildew; and jingle them 
upon a ring before Tom’s eyes when he came down to breakfast! Well migh: 
she, laughing musically, put them up in that blessed little pocket of hers with 
a merry pride! For it was such a grand novelty to be mistress of anything, 
that if she had been the most relentless and despotic of all little housekeepers, 
she might have pleaded just that much for her excuse, and have been hon- 
ourably acquitted, 

So far trom being despotic, however, there was a coyness about her very 
way of pouring out the tea, which Tom quite revelled in. And when she 
asked him what he would like to have for dinner, and faltered out ‘ chops’ as 
a reasonably good suggestion after their last night’s successful supper, Tom 
grew quite facetious and rallied her desperately. 

‘| don’t know, Tom,’ said his sister, blushing, ‘I am not quite confident,but 
I think I could make a beef-steak pudding, if 1 tried, Tom.’ 

‘In the whole catalogue of cookery, there is nothing I should like so much 
as a beef-steak pudding! cried Tom: slapping his leg to give the greater 
force to this reply. 

‘ Yes, dear, that’s excellent! But if it should happen not to come quite right 
the first time,’ his sister faltered; ‘if it should happen not to be a pudding 
exactly, but should turn outa stew, or a soup, or something of that soit, you'll 
not be vexed, Tom, will you ? 

The serious way in which she looked at Tom; the way in which Tom 
looked at her; and the way in which she gradually broke into a merry Jaugh 
at her own expense; would have enchanted you. 

‘Why,’ said Tom, ‘this is capital. It gives us a new, and quite an un- 
common interest in the dinner. We put into a lottery for a beet-steak pud- 
ding, and it is impossible to say what we may get. We may make some 
wonderful discovery, perhaps, and produce such a dish as never was known 
before.’ 

‘] shall not be at all surprised if we do, Tom,’ returned his sister, still 
laughing merrily, ‘ or if it should prove to be such a dish as we shall not feel 
very anxious to produce again; but the meat mustcome out of the saucepan 
at last, somehow or other, you know. We can’t cook it into nothing at all; 
that’s a great comfort. So if you like to venture, J will.’ 

‘I have not the least doubt,’ rejoined Tom, ‘ that it will come out an excel- 
lent pudding; or at all events, 1 am sure that | shall think itso. ‘There is 
naturally something so handy and brisk about you, Ruth, that if you said you 
could make a bow! of faultless turtle soap, I should believe you.’ 

And Tom was right. She was precisely that sort of person. Nobody 
ought to have been able to resist her coaxing manner; and nobody had an 
business to try. Yet she never seemed to know it was her manner at all. 
That was the best of it. 

Well! she washed up the breakfast cups, chatting away the whole time, 
and telling ‘Tom all sorts of anecdotes about the brass and copper founder ; 
put everything in its place; made the room as neat as herself;—you must not 
suppose its shape was half as neat as hers though, or anything like it; and 
brushed Tom’s old hat round and round and round again, until it was as sleek 
as Mr. Pecksniff. Then she discovered, all in a moment, that Tom’s shirt 
collar was frayed at the edge; and flying up stairs for a needle and thread, 
came flying down again with her thimble on, and set it right with wonderful 
expertness; never once sticking the needle into his face, although she was 
humming his pet tune from first to last, and beating time with the fingers of 
her leit hand upon his neckcloth, She had no sooner done this, than ofl she 
was again; and there she stood once more, as brisk and busy as a bee, tying 
that compact little chin of hers into an equally compact little bonnet: intent 
on bustling out to the butcher’s, without a minute’s loss of time; and inviting 
Tom to come and see the steak cut with his own eyes. As to Tom, he was 
ready to go anywhere: so off they trotted, arm-in-arm, as nimbly as you 
please: saying to each other what a quiet street it was to lodge in, and how 
very cheap, and what an airy situation. 

To see the butcher slap the steak, before he laid it on the block, and gave 
his knife a sharpening, was to forget breakfast instantly. It was agreeable, 
too—it really was—to see him cut it off, so smooth and juicy. There was 
nothing savage in the act, although the knife was large and keen; it wasa 
piece of art, high art; there was delicacy of touch, clearness of tone, skilful 
handling of the subject, fine shading. It was the triumph of mind over mat- 
ter; quite. 

Perhaps the greenest cabbage-leaf ever grown in a garden was wee 
about this steak, before it was delivered over to Tom. But the butcher had 
a sentiment for his business, and knew how to refine upon it. When he saw 
Tom putting the cabbage-leaf into his pocket awkwardly, he begged to be 
allowed to do it for him; ‘for meat,’ he said, with some emotion, ‘ must be 
humoured, not drove.’ 

Back they went to the lodgings again, after they had bought some eggs, and 
flour, and such small matters; and Tom sat gravely down to write, at one 
end of the parlour table, while Ruth prepared to make the pudding, at the 
other end: for there was nobody in the house but an old woman (the landlord 
being a mysterious sort of man, who went out early in the morning, and was 
scarcely ever seen); and, saving mere household drudgery, they waited on 
themselves, 

‘ What are you writing, Tom ?’ inquired his sister, laying her hand upon 
his shoulder. 

‘Why, you see, my deax’ said Tom, leaning back in his chair, and looking 
up in her face, ‘lam very anxious, of course, to obtain some suitable em- 
ployment: and, before Mr. Westlock comes this afternoon, I think I may as 
well prepare a little description of myself and my qualifications; such as he 
could show to any friend of his.’ 

* You had better do the same for me, Tom, also,’ said his sister, casting 
down her eyes. ‘I should dearly like to keep house for you, and take care ot 
you, always, ‘Tom ; but we are not rich enough for that.’ 

‘ We are not rich,’ returned Tom, ‘ certainly ; and we may be much poorer. 
But we will not part, if we can help it. No, no: we will make up our minds, 
Ruth, that, unless we are so very unfortunate as to render me quite sure that 
you would be better off away from me than with me, we will battle it out to- 
gether. I am certain that we shall be happier if we can battle it out together. 
Don’t you think we shall? 

‘Think, Tom!’ 

‘Oh, tut, tat!’ interposed Tom, tenderly. ‘ You must n’t cry.’ 

‘No, no; I won’t, Tom. But you can't afford it,dear. You can’t, indeed.’ 

* We don’t know that,’ said Tom. ‘ How are we to know that yet awhile, 
and without trying? Lord bless my soul ;) Tom’s energy became quite 
And lam 
sure we can live contentedly upon a very littie—if we can only get it.’ 

‘Yes, that] am sure we can, Tom.’ 

* Why, then,’ said Tom, ‘ we mast try for it My friend, John Westlock 
is a capital fellow, and very shrewd and intelligent. I'll take his advice 
We'll talk it over with him—both of ustogether. You'lllike John very much, 
when you come to know him, I am certain. Don’tcry, don't cry. You make 












a beef-steak pudding, indeed!’ said Tom, giving her a gentle push. ‘ Why, 
you haven't boldness enungh for a dumpling !’ 

‘You will call it a pudding, Tom. Mind! I told you not!’ 

‘I may as well call it that, till it proves to be something else,’ said Tom. 


“ Oh, you are going to work in earnest, are you ? 
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A ! That she was. And in such pleasant earnest, moreover, that ime foals tise at ory indeed, & varned ont, Sor bs taamediately went on to tell left leg, and looking steadily at Tom, ‘1 don't know it’s a matter of much 
Tons atention wandered from his writing, every moment. First, she tri me that a friend of his was in librarian ; and ae y Vt that 
ped down stairs into the kitchen for the four, then for the ie- oo for | that although the salary was small, being only a pounds a year, with | Poor Tom inclined his head deferentially, but to doubt that, 
the then for the butter, then for a jug of water, then for the rolling-pin, | neither board nor Jodging, still the duties were not heavy, and there the post ‘Tsay,’ repeated Mr. Pips, ‘that 1 don't know it a matter of much conse- 
then for a pudding-basin, then for the apm for the salt; making asepa- | was. Vacant, and rea:ly for your acceptance.’ mence. The business lies entirely between lt and me, Mr. Pinch, 
rate joarney fur everything,and laughing every time she started afresh.| ‘Good gracious me!’ cried Tom; ‘a hundred pounds a year! My dear ith reference to your duties, | can set you going; and with reference to your 
When all the materiais were collected, sie was horrified to find she had no | John! Ruth, my love! A hundred pounds a year!’ salary, | can pay it. Weekly,’ said Mr. Fips, putting down the wafer 
aproa on, and so ran up stairs, by way of variety, to fetch it. Shedidn’t put) ‘But the strangest part of the story,’ resumed John Westlock, laying his | and looking at John Westlock and Tom Pinch ty turns, ‘weekly; in this 
it on up stairs, but came dancing down with it in her hand; and being one of / hand on Tom's wrist, to bespeak his attention, and repress his ecstacies for | fice; at any time between the hours of four and five o'clock in the afternoon.’ 
those litle women to whom an apron is a most becoming little vanity, it took | the moment: ‘the strangest part of the story, Miss Pinch, is this. I don’t | As Mr. Fips said this, he made up his face as if he was going to whistle, But 
an immense time to arrange; having to be carefully smoothed down beneath | know this man from Adam; neither does this man know Tom.’ he didn’t. 
—Ob, heaven, what a wicked little stomacher!—and to be gathered up into; ‘ He can't,’ said Tom, in great perplexity, ‘if he’s a Londoner. I don’tknow | _‘ You are very good,’ sail ‘Tom, whose countenance was now suffused with 
little plaits by the strings before it could be tied, and to be tapped, rebuked, | any one in London.’ pleasure : ‘and nothing can be more satisfactory or straightforward. My at- 
and wheedled, at the pockets, before it would sit right, which at last itdid,| ‘And on my observing,’ John resumed, still keeping his hand upon Tom's | tendance will be required—’ 
and when itdid—but never mind; this is a sober chronicle; Oh, never mind! | wrist, ‘that I had no doubt he would excuse the freedom | took, in inquirin * From half-past nine to four o'clock or so, 1 should say,’ interrupted Mr. 
And then there were her cufisio be tucked up, for fear of flour ; and she had | who directed him to me; how he came to know of the change which had | Fips. ‘ About that.’ ’ 
a little ring to pull off her finger, which woul n’t come off (foolish little ring!) ; | taken place in my friend’s position; and how he came to be acquainted with *1 did not mean the hours of attendance,’ retorted Tom, ‘which are light 
and during the whole of these preparations she looked emurely every how | my triend’s peculiar fitness for such an office as he had described; he drily | and easy, | am sure; but the place.’ 
and then at Tom, trom under her dark eye-lashes, as ifthey were all a part of | said that he was not at liberty to enter into any explanations.’ ‘Oh, the place! ‘The place is in the Temple.’ 
«he pudding, and indispensable to its composition. — * Not at liberty to enter into any explanations!’ repeated Tom, drawing a| Tom was delighted. 

or the life and soul of him, Tom could get no further in his writing than, | long breath. ‘Perhaps,’ said Mr. Fips, ‘ you would like to see the place ?’ 

‘A respectable young man aged thirty-five,’ and this, notwithstanding the | ‘“ 1 must be perfectly aware,” he said,’ John added, ‘‘’that to any person| ‘Oh dear! cried Tom. ‘TI shall only be too glad t consider myself en- 


show she made of being supernaturally quiet, and going about on tiptoe, lest | who had ever been in Mr. Pecksnifl’s neighbourhood, Mr. Thomas Pinch and | gaged, if you will allow me; without any further reference to the place 1’ 
she should disturb him: which only served as an additional means of distract ’ 


: 5 hich has acquirements were as well known as the Church steeple, or the Blue Dra- ‘You may consider yourself engaged, by all means,’ said Mr. Pips: ‘ you 
ing his attention, and keeping it upon her. n.’ couldn’t meet me at the Temple-Gate in Fileet-street, in an hour le this 

‘Tom,’ she said at last, in high glee. ‘Tom!’ ‘The Blue Dragon !’ replied Tom, staring alternately at his friend and his | time, I suppose, could you ? 

‘What now?’ said Tom, repeating to himself, ‘aged thirty-five !’ sister. j Cenainle Tom could, 

‘Will you look here a moment, please.’ ‘ Aye: think of that! He spoke as familiarly of the Blue Dragon, I give | ‘Good,’ said Mr. Fips, rising. ‘Then [ will show you the place; and you 

As if he had n't been looking all the time! you my word, as if he had been Mark Tapley. 1 opened my eyes, t can tell | can begin your attendance to-morrow morning. In an hour, therefore. 1 

‘{ am going to begin, Tom. Don’t you wonder why I butter the inside of | you, when he did so; but [could not fancy [had ever seen the man betore, | shall see you, too, Mr. Westlock? Very good. ‘Take care how you go. It's 
the basin ?’ said his busy little sister. ‘Eh, Tom? although he said with a smile, “ You know the Blue Dragon, Mr. Westlock , | rather dark.’ 

‘Not more than you do, I dare say,’ replied Tom, laughing. ‘For I be-| you kept it up there, once or twice yourself.” Kept it up there! So I did.| With this remark, which seemed superfluous, he shut them out upon the 
lieve roe don’t know anything about 1.’ You remember, Tom ?’ staircase, and they groped their way into the street again. 

‘ What an infidel you are, ‘om! How else do you think it would turn| Tomnodded with great significance, and, falling into a state of deeper per- The interview had done so little to remove the mystery in which Tom's new 
out easily when it was dune? Fora civil-engineer and land-surveyor not to | plexity than befure, observed that this was the most unaccountable and extra- | engagement was involved, and bad done so much to thicken it, that neither 
know that. My goodness, Tom!’ ordinary circumstance he haa ever heard of in his life. eould help smiling at the puzzled looks of the other, They agreed, however 

I: was wholly out of the question to try to write. Tom lined out ‘ A re- ‘ Unaccountable !’ his friend repeated. ‘I became afraid of the man. | that the introduction of ‘Tom to his new office and office companions could 
spectable young man, aged thirty-five ;’ and sat looking on, pen in hand, with | Though it was broad day, and bright sunshine, I was pesitively afraid of | hardly fail to throw a light upon the subject; and therefore postponed its tur- 
one of the most loving smiles imaginable. him. I declare I half suspected him to be a supernatural visitor, and not a | ther consideration until after the fulfilment of the appointment they bad made 

Such a busy little wom in as she was! So full of self-importance, and try- , mortal, until he took outa commonplace description of pocket-book, and hand- | with Mr, Fips. 
ing so hard not to smile, or seem uncertain about anything! [t was a perfect | ed me this card.’ After looking in at John Westlock’s chambers, and devoting a few spare 
treat to Tom to see her with her brows knit, and her rosy lips pursed, kneading; ‘ M1. Fips,’ said Tom, reading it aloud. ‘ Austin Friars, Austin Friars | minutes to the Boar's Head, they issued forth again to the place of meeting. 
away at the crust, rolling it out, cutting it up into strips, lining the basin with | sounds ghostly, John.’ The time agreed upon had not quite come ; but Mr. Fips was already at the 
it, shaving it off fine round the rim; chopping up the steak into small pieces, | ‘ Fips don’t, I think,’ was John’s reply. ‘But there he lives, Tom, and there | Temple Gate, and expressed his satisfaction at their punctuality. 
raining down pepper and salt upon them, packing them into the basin, pour-, he expects us to call this morning. And now you know as much of this He led the way through sundry lanes and courts, into one more quiet and 
ing in cold water for gravy; and never venturing to steal a look in his lives: strange incident as I do, upon my honour.’ more gloomy than the rest, and, singling out a certain house, ascended a 
tion, lest her gravity should be disturbed; until at last, the basin being quite} ‘Tom's face, between his exultation in the hundred pounds a year, and his | common stairease: taking from his pocket as he went, a bunch of rusty 
full and only wanting the top crust, she clapped her hands, all covered with | wonder at this narration, was only to be equalled by the face of his sister, on | keys. Stopping before a door upon an upper story, which had nothing but @ 
paste and flour, at Tom, and burst out heartily into sucha charming little | which there sat the very best expression of blooming surprise that any painter | yellow smear of paint where custom would have placed the tenant's name, be 
laugh of triumph, that thepudding need have no other seasoning to commend | could have wished to see. What the beef-steak pudding would have come | began to beat the dust out of one of these keys, very deliberately, upon the 
it to the taste of any reasonable man on earth. to, if it had not been by this time finished, astrology itself could hardly deter- | great broad hand-rail of the balustrade. 

‘Where's the pudding?’ said Tom. For he was cutting his jokes, Tom | mine. ‘ You had better have a little plug made,’ he said, looking round at Tom, 
was. ‘Tom,’ said Ruth, after a little hesitation, ‘perhaps Mr. Westlock, in his ! afler blowing a shrill whistle into the barrel of the key. ‘It's the only way 

‘Where!’ she answered, holding itup with both hands. ‘Look at it!’ friendship fur you, knows more of this than he chooses to tell.’ of preventing them from getting stopped up. You'll find the lock to go the 

‘ Tha! a pudding!’ said Tom. ‘No, indeed!’ cried John eagerly. ‘It is not so, I assure you. I wish it { better, too, I dare say, for a little oil. 

‘It wili be, you stupid fellow, when it’s covered in,’ returned his sister. Tom | were. I cannot take credit to myself, Miss Pinch, for any such thing. All| ‘Tom thanked him; but wastoo much occupied with his owu speculations, 
still pretending to look incredulous, she gave him a tap on the head with the | that I know, or, so faras I can judge, am likely to know, I have told you.’ and John Westlock’s looks, to be very talkative. In the meantime, Mr. Fi 
rolling-pin, and still laughing merrily, had returned to the composition of the} ‘ Couldn’t you know more if you thought proper ?’ said Ruth, seraping the | opened the door, which yielded to his hand very unwillingly, and with a hor- 
top-crast, when she started and turned very red. ‘Tom started, too, for, follow- | pie-board industriously, : ribly discordant sound, He took the key out when he had done so and gave 
ing her eyes, he saw John Wesilock in the room. ‘No,’ retorted John. ‘Indeed, no. Itis very ungenerous in you, to be so | it to Tom. 

‘Why, my goodness, John! How did you come in ? suspicious of me, when I repose implicit faith in you. I have unbounded ‘ Aye, aye!’ said Mr. Fips. ‘ The dust lies rather thick here.’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ said John— your sister’s pardon especially ; but I met an | confidence in the pudding, Miss Pinch.’ Truly, itdid. Mr. Fips might have gone so far as to say, very thick. It 
old lady at the street door, who requested me to enter here; andas you didn’t} She laughed at this, but they soon got back into a serious vein, and diseus- | had accumulated everywhere; lay deep on everything; and in one part, 
hear me knock, and the door was open, I made bold to do so. I hardly know,’ | sed the subject with profound gravity. Whatever else was obscure in the bu- | where a ray of sun shone through a crevice in the shutter and struck upon 
said John, with a smile, ‘ why any of us should be disconcerted at my having | siness, it appeared to be quite plain that ‘Tom was off-red a salary of one hun- | the opposite wall, it went twirling round and round like a gigantic squirrel- 
accidentally intruded upon such an agreeable domestic occupation, so very | dred pounl a year; and this being the main point, the surrounding obscurity | cage. 
agreeably and skilfully pursued; but I must confess that lam. ‘Tom, will | rather set it off than otherwise. Dust was the only thing in the place that had any motion about it. When 
you kindly come to my relief? Tom, being ina great flutter, wished to start for Austin Friars instantly, | their conductor admitted the light treely, and lifting up the heavy window- 

‘Mr. John Westlock,’said Tom. ‘ My sister.’ but they waited neatly an hour, by John’s advice, before they departed. Tom | sash, let in the summer air, he showed the mouldering furniture, discoloured 

‘ | hope, that as the sister of so old a friend,’ said John, laughing, ‘ you will | made himself as spruce as he could before leaving home, and when John | wainscoting and ceiling, rusty stove, and ashy hearth, in all their inert neg- 
have the goodgess to detach your first impressions of me from my unfortunate Westlock, through the half-opened parlour door, had glimpses of that brave | lect. Close to the door there stood a candlestick, with an extinguisher upon 
entrance.’ little sister brushing the collar of his coat in the passage, taking up loose stitch- it, as if the last man who had been there, had paused, after securing a retreat, 

‘ My sister is not indisposed perhaps to say the same to you on her own be- | es in his gloves, and hovering lightly about and about him, touching him up | to take a parting look at the dreariness he left behind, and then had shut out 
half,’ retorted Tom. here and there in the height of her quaint, little, old-fashioned tidiness, he call- | light and life together, and closed the place up like a tomb, 

John said, of course, that this was quite unnecessary, for he had been trans- | ed to mind the fancy-portraits of her on the wall of the Pecksniffian work- There were two rooms on that floor ; and in the first or outer one a narrow 
fixed in silent admiration; and he held ont his hand to Miss Pinch; who|100m, and decided with uncommon indignation that they were gross libels, | staircase, leading to two more above. These last were fitted ap as bed-cham- 
couldn’t take it, however, by reason of flour and paste upon herown. This, | and not half pretty enough: though, as hath been mentioned in its place, the bers, Neither in them, nor in the rooms below, was any scarcity of conveni- 
which might seem calculated to increase the general confusion and render | artists always made those sketches beautiful, and he had drawn at ieast ascore | ent furniture observable, although the fiitings were ol a by-gone fashion ; 
matters worse, had in reality the best effect in the world, for neither of them | of them with his own hands. but solitude and want of use seemed to have rendered it unfit for any purposes 
could help laughing; and so they both found themselves on easy terms imme- ‘ Tom,’ he said, as they were walking along, ‘I begin to think you must | of comfort, and to have given it a grisly, haunted air. 
diately. be somebody’s son.’ ; ‘ 
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Moveables of every kind lay strewn about, without the least attempt at 
‘Iam delighted to see you,’ said Tom. ‘Sit down,’ ‘I suppose I am,’ Tom answered, in his quiet way. order, and were intermixed with boxes, hampers, and all sorts of lumber. Om 
‘1 can only think of sitting down on one condition,’ returned his frien} ; ‘ But [ mean somebody’s of consequence.’ all the floors were piles of books, to the amount perhaps of some thousa 


‘and that is, that your sister goes on with the pudding, as if you were still ‘Bless your heart,’ replied Tom, ‘my poor father was of no consequence, of volames: these still in bales, those wrapped in paper, as they had been 
alone.’ nor my mother either.’ purchased: others scattered singly or in heaps: not one upon the shelves 
‘That I am sure she will,’ saidTom. ‘On one other condition, and thatis, | ‘You remember them perfectly, then ?” which lined the walls. ‘Tothese, Mr. Fips called Tom's aitention, 
that you stay and help us to eat it.’ ‘ Remember them? oh dear yes. My poor mother was the last. She died| ‘Before anything else can be done, we must have them put in order, cata- 
Poor little Ruth was seized with a palpitation of the heart when Tom com- | when Ruth was a mere baby, and then we both became a charge upon the | logued, and ranged upon the book-shelves, Mr. Pinch. ‘That will do to begin 
mitted this appalling indiscretion, for she felt that if the dish turned out a fail- | savings of that good old grandmother I used to tell you of. You remember! | with, I think, sir.’ eck j : 
ure, she never would be able to hold up her head before John Westlock again.| Oh! There’s nothing romantic in our history, John.’ ‘Tom rubbed his hands in the pleasant anticipation of a task #0 congenial 
Quite unconscious of her state of mind, John accepted the invitation with all ‘Very well,’ said John, in quiet despair, ‘then there is no way of account- | to his taste, and said : 
imaginable heartiness; and after a little more pleasantry concerning this same | ing for my visitor of this morning. So we'll not try, Tom.’ ‘Anoccupation full of interest to me, 1 assure you. It will occupy me 
pudding, and the tremendous expectations he made belief to entertain of it, she} They did try notwithstanding, and never left off trying until they got to | perhaps, until Mr. 
blushingly resumed her‘pecupation, and he took a chair. Austin Friars, where, in a very dark passage on the first floor, oddly sitnated ‘Until Mr. ——' repeated Fips, as much as to ask ‘Tom what he was stop 
‘1 am here much earlier than I intended, Tom; but { will tell you what | at the back of a house, across some leads, they found a little blear-eyed glass | ping for. : ; 
brings me, and | think I can answer for your being glad to hear it. Is that | door upin one corner, with Ma. Firs painted on it in characters which were ‘I forgot that you had not meutioned fhe gentleman's name,’ said ‘Tom. 
anything you wish to show ine? meant to be transparent. ‘There was also a wicked old sideboard hiding in} ‘Oh!’ cried Mr. Fips, pulling on his glove, ‘didn't 11 N., by-the-bye, I 
‘Oh dear no!’ cried Tom, who had forgotten the blotted scrap of paper in | the gloom hard by, meditating designs upon the ribs of visitors; and an old | don’t think I did. Ab! I dare say he'll be here soon. You will get on ¥ 
his hand, until this inquiry brought it to his recollection. ‘ “ A respectable | mat, worn into lattice-work, which, being useless as a mat (even if anybody | well together, | have no doubt. [wish you success, lam sure, You won't 
voung man, aged thirty-five’—The beginning of a description of myself. ; could have seen it, which was impossible), had for many years directed its in- forget to shut the door? [vl lock of itself if you slam it, Half-past nine, 
That’s all,’ dustry into another channel, and regularly tripped up every one of Mr. Fipp’s | you know. Let us say from half-past nine to four, or half-past four, or there- 
‘I don’t think you will have occasion to finish it, Tom. But how is it, | clients. abouts; one day perhaps, a little earlier, another day perhaps a littie ag ac- 
you never told me you had friends in London ? Mr. Fips, hearing a violent concussion between a human hat and his office | cording as you feel disposed, and as you arrange your work. Mr. Fips, 
Tom looked at his sister with all his might; and certainly his sister looked | door, was apprised, by the usua) means of communication, that somebody had Austin Friars, of course you'll remember? And you won't forget to slam 
with all her might at him. come to “all teen him, and giving that somebody admission, observed that it | the door, if you please 7’ 
‘Friends in London!’ echoed Tom. was ‘ rather dark.’ He said all this in such a comfortable, easy manner, that Tom could only 
‘Ah!’ said Westlock, ‘to be sure.’ ‘ Dark indeed,’ John whispered in Tom Pinch’s ear. ‘Not a bad place to | rab his hands, and nod his head, and smile in acquiescence, which he was 
‘ Have you any friends in London, Ruth, my dear?’ asked Tom. dispose of a countryman in, I should think, Tem.’ still doing, when Mr. Fips walked coolly out. 
‘No, Tom.’ ‘Tom had been already turning over in his mind the possibility of their hav- ‘Why, he’s gone,’ cried Tom. i 
‘lam very happy to hear that I have,’ said Tom, ‘but it’s news to me. 1} ing been tempted into that region to furnish forth a pie; but the sight of Mr. ‘And what’s more, Tom, said John Westlock, seating himsell upon a 
never knew it. They must be capital people to keep a secret, John.’ Fips, who was small and spare, and looked peaceable, and wore black shorts pile of books, and looking up at his astonished friend, ‘he is evident y not 
_ © You shall judge for yourself, returned the other. ‘ Seriously, Tom, here | and powder, dispelled his doubts, coming back again: so here you are installed, Under rather singular cir- 
is the plain state of the case. As I was sitting at breakfast this morning, * Walk in,’ said Mr. Fips. cumstances, ‘Tom!’ is 
there comes a knock at my door.’ They walked in. Anda mighty yellow-jaundiced little office Mr. Fips It was such an odd affair throughout, and Tom standing there a the 
‘On which you cried out, very loud, “ Come in!”’ suggested Tom. had of it: with a great, black, sprawling splash upon the floor in one corner, books with his hat in one hand and the key in the other, looked so prod 


‘So I did. And the person wko knocked, not being a respectable young | asif some old clerk had cut his throat there, years ago, and had let out ink in- ly confounded, that his friend could not help laughing heartily. Tom him- 
man aged thirty-five, from the country, came in when he was invited, Tom, | stead of blood. 
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instead of standing gaping and staring about him on the landing. Well! 


‘ [have brought my friend Mr. Pinch, sir,’ said John Westlock, 


when he came in, I found he was a stranger; a grave, business-like, sedate- ‘ Be pleased to sit,’ said Mr. Fips 
ger; a gr P ’ ps 


looking stranger. ‘Mr. Westlock?” said he. ‘That is my name,” said I. 
“ The favour ef a few words with you ?” said he. “Pray be seated, sir,” 


said J.’ 


They occupied the two chairs, and Mr. Fips took the office stool, from the 
stuffing whereof he drew forth a piece of horsehair of immense length, which 


self was tickled; no less by the hilarity of his friend, than by the recollection 
of the sudden manner in which he had been brought to a stop, in the very 
height of his urbane conference with Mr. Fips; so by ees Tom burs 
out laughing too; and each making the other laugh more, they fairly roared, 

When they had had their laugh out, which did not happen very soon, for, 


give John an inch inthat way, and he was sure to take several € ls, being @ 
Here John stopped for an instant, to glance towards the table, where Tom’s e looked at Tom Pinch curiously, but with an entire freedom from any | jovial, good-temperec fellow, they looked about them more closely, groping 
sister, listening attentively, was still busy with the basin, which by this time | such expression as could be reasonably construed into an unusual display of | among the lumber for any stray means of enlightenment that might turn up, 
made a noble appearance. Then he resumed : interest. After a short silence, during which Mr. Fips was so perfectly un- | But no scrap or shred of information could they find. ‘I he books were —_— 
‘The pudding having taken a chair, Tom’— embarrassed as to render it manifest that he could have broken it sooner, | with a varieiy of owner's names, having, no doubt, been bough sat sales, 
‘What!’ cried Tom. without hesitation, if he had felt inclined to do so, he asked if Mr. Westlock | collected here and there at different "| but whether any one of these 
‘ Having taken a chair.’ had made his offer fully known to Mr. Pinch. names belonged to Tom's =~ ¥- and, i —~ which of them, they bad no 
*You said a pudding.’ John answered in the affirmative. means whatever of determining. t occurred to John as a very bright thought 
‘ No, no,’ replied John, colouring rather; ‘a chair. The idea of a stranger ‘ And you think it worth your while, sir, do you? Mr. Fips inquired of | to make inquiry at the steward’s office, to whom the chambers a or 
coming into my rooms at half-past eight o’clock in the morning, and taking a | Tom. by whom they were held: but he came back no wiser than he went, the an- 
pudding! Having taken a chair, Tom, a chair—amazed me by opening the ‘| think it a piece of great good fortune, sir,’ said Tom. ‘I am exceedingly | swer being, ‘ Mr. Fips, of Austin Friars. i 
conversation thus: “I believe you are acquainted, sir, with Mr. Thomas | obliged to you for the offer.’ ‘After all, To-n, I begin to think it lies no deeper than this. Fips is anec~ 
Pinch ?”’ * Not to me,’ said Mr. Fips. ‘I act upon instructions.’ centric man; has some knowledge of Pecksniff; despises him, of course; 
‘No!’ cried Tom. ‘To your frien¢, sir, then,’ said Tom. ‘To the gentleman with whom [ am | bas heard or seen enough of you to know that you are the man he wants; 
‘ His very words, I assure you. I told him that Iwas. Did I know where | to engage, and whose confidence I shall endeavour to deserve. When he | and engages you in his own whimsical manner. 
you were at present residing? Yes. In London? Yes. He had casually | knows me better, sir, I hope he will not lose his good opinion of me. He ‘But why in his own whimsical manner? asked Tom. . wh 
eard. in a roundabout way, that you had left your situation with Mr. Peck-| will find me punctual and vigilant, and anxious to what is right.| ‘Oh! why does any man entertain his own whimsical taste y does 
a Was that the fact? Yes, it was. Did you want another? Yes, you| That I think I can answer for, and so," looking towards him, ‘ can Mr. West- Me. 4 oa shorts and powder, and Mr. Fips’s nex: door neighbour boots 
ad.” ; lock.’ and a whig 
‘ Certainly,’ said Tom, nodding his head. ‘ Most assuredly,’ said John. Tom, being in that state of mind in which any explanation is a great relief, 
‘Just what I impressed upon him. You may rest assured that I set that} Mr. Fips appeared to have some little difficulty in resuming the conversa- | adopted this last one (which indeed was quite as feasible as any as 
point beyond the possibility of any mistake, and gave him distinctly to under-| tion. To relieve himself, he took up the wafer-stamp, and began stamping | and said he had no doubt of it. Nor was his faith at all shaken by bis havi 
stand that he might make up his mind about it. Very well. “Then,” said | capital F's all over his legs. raid exactly the same thing to each » ion of his friend's im turn, 
he, “ I think I can accommodate him.” ’ “The fact is, said Mr. Fips, ‘that my friend is not, at this present moment, | being perfectly ready to say it again if he had had any new solution to pro- 
Tom’s sister stopped short. in tewn.’ pose. ; 7 
_ ‘Lord bless me!’ cried Tom. ‘Ruth, my dear, “I think I can accommo-| Tom's countenance fell; for he thought this equivalent to telling him As he had not, Tom drew down the window sash, and folded the shutter 
date him.” ’ that his appearance did not answer ; and that Fips must look out fur somebody | and they left the rooms. He closed the door heavily, as Mr. Fips had desired 
‘Of course I begged him,’ pursued John Westlock, giancing at Tom's sis-| else. him; tried it, foand it all fast, and put the key in his pocket. ie 
ter, who was not less eager in her interest than Tom himself, ‘to proceed,} ‘When do you think he will be in town, sir?’ he asked. They made a pretty wide circuitjn goi back to Islington, as they ii MS hed, 
and said that I would undertake te see you immediately. He replied that he ‘I can’t say; it’s impossible totell. I really haveno idea, But,’ said te to spare; and Tom was never tired of looking abouthim. It was we of 
had very little to say, being a man uf few words, but such as it was, it was to | taking off a very deep impression of the wafer-stamp upon the calf of bis | John Westlock for his companion, for most people would have been weary 


he put into his mouth with a great mgr ey of appetite. 
y 
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perpetual stoppages at sho windows, and his frequent dashes into the 
ped poe prota at te peril of his life, to get the view of church 
steeples, and other public buildings. But Jobn was charmed to see hun so 
much ioterested, and every time fom came back with a beaming lace from 
among the wheels of carts and hackney-coaches, wholly unconscious of the 
1 congratulations addressed to him by the drivers, John seemed to like 

betier than before. 

There was no flour on Ruth’s hands when she received them in the triangu- 
lar parlour, but there were pleasant smiles upon her face, and a crowd of wel- 
comes shining out of every ove, and gleaming in her bright eyes. By-the-bye, 
how bright they were! Looking into them for but a mom<ent, when you took 
her hand, youpaw in each sach 4 capital miniature of — representing 
you a» sucha restless, flashing, eager, brilliant little fellow— 

Ah! it you could only have kept them for your own miniature! Bat 
wicked, roving, restless, too impartial eyes, it was enough for any one tostand 
before them, and straightway, there he danced and sparkled quite as merrily 
as you. ‘ 

The table was already spread for dinner; a d though it was spread with 
nothing very chuice in the way of glass or linen, and with green-handled 
knives, and very mountebanks of two-pronged forks, which seemed to be trying 
hew far asunder they could possibly stretch their legs, without converting 
themselves into double the number of iron toothpicks; it wanted neither 
damask, silver, gold, nor china: no, nor any other garbiture at all. There it 
was: and, being there, nothing el-e would have dune as well, 

The success of that initiative disi—that first experiment of hers in cookery 
—was so entre, so unalloyed and perfect, that John Westiock and Tom agreed 
she must have been studying the art in secret for a long time past; and urged 
her to make a fall confession of the fact. ‘They were exceedingiy merry over 

ahis jest, and many smart things were said concerning it; bat John was not 
as fair in his behaviour as migit have been expected, for, afier luring Tom 
Pinch on for a long time, he suddealy went over tothe enemy, and swore every- 
thing his sister said. However, as Tom observed the same night before going 
to bed, it was only in joke, and John bad always been famous for being polite 
to ladies, even when he was quite a boy. Ruth said, ‘Oh! indeed!’ She 
didn’t say anything else. 

it is astonishing how much three people aay find to talk about. They 
scarcely lett off talking once. And it was not all lively chat which occupied 
them ; tor when ‘Tom related how he had seen Mr. Pecasniff's daughters, and 
what a change had fallen on the younger, they were very serious. 

John Westiock became quite absorbed in her fortunes; asking many ques- 
tions of Toin Pinch about her marriage, inquiring whe:ter ber husband was 
the gentleman whom ‘Tom had brovgat to dine with wim at Salisbury; in 

what degree of rel itionship they stood towards each other, being different per- 
sons: and taking the greatest interest in the subject, ‘lom then went into 
ds, at full iength ; he toldhow Martin bad gone abroad, and had not been heard 
wt for a loug time’ how Dragon Mark had borne him company; how Mr. 
Pecksniff had got the re old doting grandfather into his power; and how he 
basely sought the hand of Mary Graham, But not a word said ‘Tom of what 
jay hidden in his heart; his heart, o deep, and true, and full of honour, and 
yet with so much roown for every gentle and unsellish thought; not a word. 

Tom, Tom! The man in all this world most confident in his sagacity and 
shrewdness; the man in all this world most proad of his distrust of other men, 
and having most to show in gold and silver as the gains belonging to his 
cree |; the meekest fay ourer of that wise doctrine, Every man tor himself, 

and God for us all (there being high wisdom in the thought that the Eterna! 
ey of Heaven ever was, or can be, on the side of selfish lust and love !) 
shall never find—oh, never tind, be sure of that—the time come home to him, 
when all his wisdom is am idiot’s folly, weighed against a simple heart! 

Well, well, Torn, it was simple too, though simple in a different way, to be 
so eager touching that same theatre, of which Joho said, when tea was done, 
he had the absolute command, so lar as taking parties in without the payment 
of a sixpence was concerned; and simpler yet, perhaps, never to suspect that 
when he went in first, alone, he paid the money! Simple in thee, dear Tom, 
to laugh and cry so heartily at such a sorry show so poorly shown; simple, to 
be so happy and loquacious trudging home with Ruth; simple, to be so sur- 
prised to find that merry present ofa cookery-book, awaiting her in the parlour 
mext morning, with the beetsteak-pudding-leaf turned down, and blotted out 
There! Letthe record stand! Thy quality of soul was simple, simple; quite 
contemptible, Tom Pinch ! 





Tv be continued, 





A SLIGHT TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SIR 
HUDSON LOWE. 
BY MAJOR BASIL, JACKSON, HALP-PAY ROYAL STAFF CORPS. 

I was honoured with the friendly notice of Sir Hudson Lowe, and enjoyed 
much of his confijence during a course of thirty years. [knew him when his 
military reputation marked him as an officer of the highest promise ; 1 wit- 
nessed lis able conduct as Governor of St. Helena; | saw him wher the malice 
of his enemies had gained the ascendant, and covered him with unmerited 

yoriam ; I behekt him on his death-bed ;—and throughout those various 

ves of his career 1 admired and respected his character, while I truly loved 

the man. I knew him to be a kind, indulgent, afiectionate husband and parent, 

a wari and stealy friend, a placable, nay, generous enemy, and an upright 

blic servant. He is gone, and lett it for posterity to do him justice. Happily 

devoted much time and care to the task of preparing materials for the ase 

of his biographer, which remain in the possession of his family : the numerous 

friends and admirers of Sir Hadson Lowe have only, therefore, to wait till 

his intentions, in compiling the voluminous MSS. he has lett, shall be carried 
into effect. 

Owing to the remarkable industry of Sir Hudson Lowe, his papers com- 
prise almost his entire correspondence during an active lite; and hence we 
may not only expect to obtain from them a full account of everything relating 
to the captivity of Napoleon Bonaparte, but also much original information 
respecting the late war, as Sir Hudson's military talents were kept in constant 
employment throughout the most eventful and stirring periods of our history, 
namely, from 1796 to the close of the war; particularly in 1813 and 1814, when 
being employed on a mission to the armies which were assembled in the north 
of Germany, he rendered himseli a highly usetul agent in promoting the ob- 
jects of the British Government, which had resolvei upon straining every 
effort to pat those armies into a state of efficiency, preparatory to a combina- 
tion of their strength against Bonaparte. a the course of the grand military 

tions that followed, Sir Hudson Lowe was attached to the army of Sile- 

a, and engage, I believe, in every battle and action fought by Marshal Blu- 
cher up to the day ef the triumphal entry of the Allies into Paris; and the 
determined courage he evinced on many a well-contested field acquired for him 
amongst the Prussians the appellation of ‘the brave Englishman ;’ while hi« 
talents and conduct gained him, ai the same time, the respect and firm friend 
ship of Blucher, Kleist, Gneisenau, and other distinguished men, as his cor- 

; fence will be found to prove. 

n the mean time, | havea melancholy satisfaetion in bearing my testimony 
to the merits of an excellent man, and of hoping that my feeble efforts may 
prove availing to remove from his memory some po:tion of the misconception 
under which it still suffers in reference to his treatment of Bonaparte and his 
followers at St. Helena, while performing a very delicate, important, and—as 
he foresaw when he suffered himself to be prevailed on to accept the trust,— 
most invidious duty. 

It is not my province to enter upon a lengthened vindication of the manner 
in which Sir Hudson Lowe performed his unpleasant oilice ; but, as I served 
under him at St. Helena, ani had peculiar opportunities of knowing some- 
what of the Longwood tactics, [ shall here contribute my mite of testimony to 
the evidence in his favour which has crept forth from various quarters, and 
in a great measure set him right in public opinion. 1 must, however, first be 
—— to explain how I came to be placed ina situation to have those oppor- 

nities. 

In 1814 and 1815 I served on the Staff of our Army inthe Netherlands, and 
became known to Sir Hudson Lowe, who was Quartermaster-General to that 
force. On being nominated to the Governorship of St. Helena he invited me 
to accompany him thither, procuring at the same time the permission of the 
Duke of Wellington, under whose command [ was then serving, for my servi- 
ces to be transferred to that island. : 

Longwood House consisted of a medley of buildings, covering agreat extent 
of and, which required constant attention to keep them in a habitable state. 
and this duty was assigned to me, with strict orders to neglect nothing that 
could tend to promote the comfort of Bonaparte and the distinguished persons 
of his suite. My visits to Longwood being almost daily, and as I was known 
to be a protege of the Governor, they were very naturally regarded with an 
eye of suspicion by the French, who concluded that it was more than probable 
my atiention to the condition of their dwellings was only an ostensible employ- 
ment, and that a little quiet espionage constituted my principal functions. 
But IM process of time their distrust gradually declined, and as I could con- 
Verse in their language with tolerable fluency, my constant visits to their 
establishment began to be received on a more friendly footing. Still my posi- 
tion was one oi considerable delicacy, and although I strove by circumspec- 
— and | hope, in every way propriety of conduct, to maintain it; yet am I 
Seaen. 1 owed something to the kindness and good-nature of the 

it is incumbent on me, in this place, distinctly to declare, that Sir Hudson 
Lowe never breathe | a word to me having reference to surveillance: and | 
may also state, that the great delicacy observed by him on that point first in- 
spired in me the high respect for his character which | heve never since ceased 
&e frel up to the present moment. 


J musi beg to be pardoned for this mention of myself; but as | eventually 
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came to be received on a very friendly footing by more ‘han one of the Gene- 
rals in Napoleon's suite. and thereby gained a better knowledge of the French 
establishment than—I may venture to say—any English officer, it was requi- 
- oo to show the precise position which | occupied while employed at 

. Helena. 

A paper appeared a few months since, in the United Service Magazine, 
entitled, ‘ Notes on St. Helena.’ The writer has therein correctly stated, that 
a certain line of policy was early auopted, and to the last persisted in, by Na- 
a. with a view ot exciting sympathy in Europe ; but the Journal of Count 

s Vases long ago let us into the secret, by the lollowing paragraph, which, 
althou: h quoted by the writer in question, I shall here insert. I believe it was 
this passage which first let Sir Hudson Lowe into the secret of the Longwood 
po.icy, when the Count’s Journal in MS. was in his possession at St Helena, 
prior to the departure of its author; of which mention is made by the writer 
of ‘ Notes on St. Helena.’ 

* We are possessed of moral arms only ; and in order to make the most ad- 
vantageous use of these, it was necessary to reduce into a system our words, 
our sentiments, and even our privations, in order that we might thereby excite 
a lively interest over a large portion of the European population ; and that the 
opposition in England woald not tail to resist violence exercised against 
us by the Ministry.’ 

All Bonaparte’s followers knew that he was nursing a phantom in imagi- 
ning that a system of agitation could by any possibility procure his removal 
from the island, which tacy were well convinced would prove his tomb; but 
as the little intrigues, plouings, and covert correspondence with certain per- 
sons in England, furnished him with occupation; and as feeding on hope, 
however delusive it might prove, was his chief solace ; they felt that it would 
be cruel for them to destroy the support which, during along and dreary peri- 
od, served, though feebly, to sustain his sinking spirits. 

Generals Bertrand, De Montholun, and Gourgaud,and the Count de Las 
Cases, were ali honourable men—at least according to the code Napoleon— 
and we must not bestow too much severity of censure on any of their acts in 


them, were epen avowed opponents of the Governor, by order of their Emper- 
or; whereas it was an inierior and dirty class of individuals who were em- 
ployed to malign Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Of the private sentiments of Count Las Cases in reference to him. I am un- 
able to speak, as he quitted St. Helena belore | had the pleasure of being in- 
timate with any of the Longwood persons; but his Journal must in no wise 
be considered as embodying the Count’s real opinions, being strongly imbued 
with the Napoleonic policy. Notwithstanding which, I know that it afforded 
Bonaparte little satisfaction. 

In regard to Generals Bertrand, De Montholon, and Gourgaud, I have 
reason to believe that, notwithstanding the war carried on between Longwood 
and Plantation House*, in which they were compelled to take an active part, 
they entertained a respect for the character and behaviour of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. On the close of the St. Helena drama, all the assumed enmity be- 
tween the belligerents ceased, and the Counts De Montholon and Bertrand— 
all that remained of Napcleon’s original suite—dioed with him, I th ink, more 
than once, and nothing occurred thenceforth to disturb the peace which was 
declared over the tomb of the ex-Emperor. 

On returning ty France, the Count de Montholon, in conjunction with 


tunity thereby aflordec 
Lowe. 

I lament the fate of General de Montholon, who, of all the persons 
who accompanied —— to St. Helena, stood highest in his favour, 
and, shall [ term it so? affection. 


them, to put forth a syllable against Sir Hudson 


sessing many excellent qualities, and for whom I ever felta sincere regard. 


me; and in former years I visited him both in Faris and at his beautiful cha- 
teau of Fremigny, nearfArpajon. He always spoke well of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and had the good feeling to shake his head when that part of Bona- 
varte’s unwarrantable policy was alluded to, which soughtto brand with in- 
amy the character of an honest man, ‘Mon cher ami,’ he used to say, ‘an 
angel of heaven could not have pleased us, as Governor of St. Helena.’ 

I well remember his using precisely the same expression when at St. Hele- 
na, in reference to the Governor; and it will serve to show how completely the 
Longwood measures were reduced to a system, if 1 mention a trifling occur- 
rence which concerned myself. { happened to tell the Count de Montholon 
that the Governor had entertained thoughts of posting me at Longwood as or- 
derly officer, (a situation of trust which was always held by a Captain of the 


delicacy to Napoleon, as I was but a Lieutenant, and he knew that the mea- 
sure of employing an officer of interior rank would at once be made a ground 
of complaint. ‘Che Count’s remark was to the following effect, “‘My good 
friend, you have had a fortunate escape, for had you come hither as orderly 
officer, we would most assuredly have ruined your reputation. It is a part 
of our system, et que voulez-vous dire ?” » 

General Gourgaud was a gentlemanly man, and empress of much propri 
ety of feeling, ot whom I saw a good deal during his sojourn on the island. 
He, [am sure, could never find fault with the,conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe 
towards himself. The tollowing passage was written by me to correct some 
misinformation which the author of ‘ Events of a Military Life’ had re- 
ceived respecting him. It is perhaps somewhat long, yet as it furnishes an 
instance of the style of Sir Hudson Lowe’s proceedings towards the French 
under his charge, and displays his conduct in a very favourable light, [ beg 
to submit it to the reader’s notice. [ must likewise take this opportunity to 
say, that Mr. Henry’s lively, interesting, and well-written book contains sev- 
eral chapters om St. Helena, where he served as Assistant-Surgeon of the 
66th Regt. ; and as he had means of collecting much correct imformation rel- 
ative to the condition and treatment of Bonaparte, without being then in any 
way connected with Sir Hudson Lowe, or thrown in contact with him since, 


truth, 
Extract of a communication to Staff-Surgeon Henry :— 


‘So much nonsense has been written about General Gourgaud, that I feel 
induced to tell you shortly what were the circumstances attending his quit- 
ting Napoleon. At Longwood, as well as on the throne, the Machiavelian 
policy, ‘ Divide et impera,” was the ex-Emperor’s rule, the result of which 
was injurious to him in the extreme ; for, imbued with jeaJousy, distrust and 
enmity amongst themselves, his little band ot followers soon found their po- 
sition anything but agreeable. I fancy the Count de Las Cases was very 
glad to get out of the mess, and General Gourgaud at length found his isola- 
ted situation so irksome as to be no longer bearable. An active and intelli- 

nt Ofticier d’Ordonnance, he had been rapidly promoted about the time of 
Napoleon's struggles in Germany, prior to the battle of Leipsig (he is men- 
tioned very favourably in Caulaincourt’s Memoirs ;) and I believe followed 
his master into exile from attachment to his person. I do not know precise 
ly the origin of his disagreement with Bonaparte at Longwood, but have 
some reason to think they were not cordial for any length of time after reach- 
ing St. Helena. At the period when Gourgand applied for permission to 
eave the island, Counts Bertrand and Montholon with himself formed the 
wholesuite. The two first were but just upon speaking terms, while Mon- 
tholon and Gourgaud were at open enmity, as was often avowed by the lat- 
ter. Bertrand and Montholon had their separate establishments, and were 
living comfortably with their families, while Gourgaud remained in solitude. 
[ used frequently to call and chat with him, when he would often lament his 
hard fate, and sigh for La belle France, for Paris and les Boulevards. 

‘At length, maladie de pays got the better of him, and hedetermined toleave 
Longwood. Sir Hudson Lowe sent for me, and having mentioned Genera) 
Gourgaud’s wish, asked whether it would be agreeable for me to reside with 
him until an opportunity should offer for his quitting St. Helena. “I propose 
this to you,” added the Governor, “from thinking such an arrangement 
would be acceptable to General Gourgaud, and in consequence of his conduct 
having been quite unexceptionable so far as our regulations had affected him ; 
I, therefore, shall be glad to please him in this matter.” Accordingly, Gen. 
Gourgaud and myself were iastalled in a comfortable house, in which ser- 
vants and table were provided for us at the expense ofthe Government. We 
lived near the residences of the Austrian and Russian Commissioners, whom 
we occasionally visited, and nothing could exceed the attention and hospitali- 
ty of Sir Hudson Lowe to Gen. Gourgaud. If the latter be still alive [ feel 
certain he must retain a pleasing recollection of the treatment he met with. 

‘ In justice to that excellent and grossly-maligned individual, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, | shall now relate a circumstance which I am sure General Gourgaud 
will be ready to confirm. When the latter removed from Longwood, I ac- 
companied him to the Governor's residence, when I took an opportunity to 
leave him and Sir Hudson tete-a-tete. Immediately on our riding from Plan- 
tation House together, the General broke out into strong exclamations of sur- 
prise that Sir Hudson should simply have received his visit as the call of one 
gentleman upon another, without even alluding to Longwood during their 
conversation. “I expected,” added he, “that the Governor would have sei- 
zed with avidity so favourable an occasion as my excited state offered, to gath- 
er from me some information about the goings on at Longwood. Je ne revi- 
ena pas de mon etonnement; non, jen’en reviens pas.” These expressions 
of surprise he repeated over and over again during our short ride. 








The Governor's residence. 


the service of a master whose will to them waslaw. But they, or most of 


_March 30. 


‘1 may add, that I had many opportunities of remarking the really chival 
aS cac of Sir Hadson i reference wo Genera poe = 
‘ peror General did not best friends, 
as it was known at wood that the latter was Eonvited with fi ye 

ered to him by Napoleon, and even pressed on hi 





considerable sum was 
acceptance when leaving Longwood, which he declined to receive. But at. 
terwards, when about to embark for England, the poor General experienced 
the usual inconveniencesof a penniless posit.on, and sent me to Longwood to 
ask Gen. Bertrand for a loan of two or three huncred pounds. The Gene 
however, declined his request, observing that the Emperor had offered him a 
much larger sum, the refusal of which was most disrespectful: but added 
that even then, it Gen. Gourgaud would accept the Emperor's gift, he would 
also lend him the sum he asked. Bertrand’s words were, “ Qu’il ne me mete 
pas dans la position de manquer a l’iEmpereur.” 

‘Gourgaud was a good dea! distressed by the refusal of Bertrand, which was 
quite unexpected, but still declined placing himselt under a pecuniary obliga. 
tion to Napoleon, and would have sailed to England without a shilling but for 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who, as soon as he learned the above circumstances, sent 
him ” me an order for one hundred —_ on his banker in London, which 
sum, I need scarcely say, was repaid as soon as General Gourgaud obtained 
the command of his own resources.”’ 


I must not forego the opportunity now afforded me of stating,—and I be. 
lieve that [am correctly informed in the matter,—that Sir Hudson Lowe uni- 
formly treated Bonaparte with all the deference and a'tention in his power; 
and that he endeavoured to carry out the instructions of his Goverament with 
every possible delicacy. For instance, ne was directed to style the captive, 
General Bonaparte ; but he yielded to the wishes and feelings of the ex-i-mpe- 
ror so far asto term him Napoleon Bonaparte in his official communications; 
steadily refusing, however, to call him Napoleon alone, as he was urgently 
=> by General Bertrand,—of course under Bonaparte’s direction, Again, 
Sir Hudson never sat in the presence of Napoleon Bonaparte without bei 
requested to do so. His conversations with Bonaparte were all in Italian; 
and in addressing him he invariably used the third person singular, Lei, which 
is a polite mode of expression, and may be employed in that language to pei- 
sons of any rank. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had altogether but four interviews with Bonaparte, and 
on two of those occasions Napoleon’s language and manner were not only 
very violent, but also personally insulting to Sir Hudson ; who, however, re- 
garded his violence as the roarings of an encaged tiger, and calmly suffered 
his tury to exbale without retort. Rear-Admiial Sir Pulteney Malcolm was 
present during the last, and I heard him say that Bonaparte —— forgot the 
respect which he owed to himself, as well as what was due towards a British 
officet and a gentleman; while the Governor's eunduct was appa through- 
out.* Now this I heard Sir Pulteney Malcolm mention at his own hospita- 
ble board ; and I think on the same day that the occurrence took place. { 
was the only military man present, but many naval officers must stall be alive 
who can corroborate my statement. 

{ have not a doubt that Sir Hudson Lowe’s papers will be found to contain 
nearly verhatim, his conversations with Napoleon; and very curious ones 
we shall find them to have been. And here I cannot help expressing my 
deep regret that he did not publish a full account of his Governorship, imme- 


Genera! Gourgaud, published the manuscripts which had been prepared at| diately on his return from the island. I am well aware that he felt very great 
St. Helena under the ve ot Bonaparte ; but they did not seize the oppor-| delicacy about publishing certain official documents without the sanction of 


Government, as he entertained peculiarly strict notions in regard to the con- 
duct of a public servant; still, as his character had been assailed by system- 
atic calumnies, put forth under the most artful forms; and, as the subject of 
Napoleon’s treatment in captivity was of universal interest, [ think that, not 


He now languishes in confinement only in justice to his own reputation, but also for the credit of our country, he 
for having shared in the mad attempt of Louis Bonaparte against the —— to have spoken out. I am, however, very far irom considering — 
King of the French. !alwaysconsidered him to be a man of talent, pos-|!! els themselves were worthy of a direct reply from himself. Sir Hudson 


Lowe’s conduct,throughout the whole of his government,had received the most 


While the sun ot prosperity shone upon him, his house was always open to unqualified approval both of his Sovereign and the British Ministry ; and for 


a man of his station and character to descend into the arena of controversy, 
and combat such antagonists as were his assailants, weuld have been,—and 
Sir Hudson telt it so.—improper and undignified. The Quarterly Review, 
however, espoused the cause of Sir Hudson Lowe,—and of truth; and, ina 
very able article which appeared in October,j1822, completely destroyed the 
credit of the principal libeller, by furnishing documentary proof, not only of 
the malice and vindictiveness which actuated him, but also of his ingenious 
mendacity. 

Napoleon is said to have remarked—in reference to libels against himself, 
which he was urged, while at St. Helena, to answer—‘ Where are now the 
libels against Julius Caesar ? sooner or later all calumny must die.’ Sir Had- 
son Lowe likewise insisted that truth would eventually prevail. But he did 


garrison,) but that he had refrained from giving me the appointment, out of | "° consider the force with which calumnies are propelled by party and politi- 


cal spirit, nor how powerful is prejudice when once deeply rooted. The 
calumnies against him will assuredly die; but the present generation must 
first pass away. 

Had Sir Hudson laid a full statement of his conduct before the world, he 
would thereby have changed the tone of historians in reference to it. Writers 
of general history, as well as Bonaparte’s biographers, necessarily dwell more 
or less upon St. Helena occurrences; and historians—like all animals—if 
they cannot obtain good wholesome food, are compelled to put up with the 
best they are able to procure. Possibly Sir Hudson Lowe did not foresee pre- 
cisely what would be the tull effect of his treasuring up truth for posterity ; 
but I suspect that each successive historian rather unpleasantly reminded him 
of what I always considered to be his great mistake, and that others of his 
friends think as I do, I have reason to know. 

In justice to Bonaparte, I must herein mention, that on his death-bed he felt 
compunction for the wrongs which his line of policy had done Sir Hudson 
Lowe; and it was hisdying command to Count Bertrand, who had been the 
principal medium, through his public letters, and the support he gave to Mr. 
O*'Meara’s insidious practices, of carrying forward his master’s unworthy 
plans, that he should omit no means to become reconciled to the Gevernor. 
Count Bertrand accordingly made overtures to him with this view, which were 


the evidence he bears as an impartial witness to the praiseworthy conduct of | Met by the generosity and good feeling which at all times characterized Sir 
that functionary in his difficult office, is of the utmost value to the seeker of | Hudson Lowe. 


1 must not attempt to draw this paper to a greater length: having given a 
kind of general testimony in favour of a revered friend’s memory, I shall re- 
frain from seeking to vindicate it by entering more into particulars. Besides,asI 
have on various occasions been adinitted to a partial knowledge of Sir Hnd- 
son Lowe’s correspondence, and likewise gleaned, in conversation, what were 
his sentiments and feelings upon many points relating to his St. Helena Gov- 
ernment, I think it would be improper in me to anticipate the labours of his 
future biographer.—Colburn's United Service Magazine. 





MILITARY TABLEAUX ; 


OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, SKETCHED IN THE MANNER or 
CALLOT, 
BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH, 


THE BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


The French army having halted some days round Witepsk, again resumed 
their march; and, though ‘famine only dealt their rations,’ moved rapidly 
into the interior of the boundless empire which was to prove the grave 0! so 
many thousands. With augmenting wants the more earnest business of war 
also augmented ; and belore the invaders reached Smolensk, the Cossacks 
who acted so important a part in the dreadful tragedy that followed, made 
their first appearance in force, increasing in a fearful degree the many diffi- 
culties of this life-wasting march. The following is the description our Prus- 
sian Hussar gives of these troops, and of his own subsequent adventures ;— 

‘ After a long and toilsome march under the most oppressive heat, and amid 
clouds of dust, the division came up with the enemy beyond the village ol 
Janowitz. The Russians had taken post behind some sheltering underwood, 
on the opposite side of a valley, and left only a few Cossacks on the open 
plain. t e evening was already far advanced, the horses were dreadfully 
exhausted; but the French, to ascertain the strength of the enemy perhaps 
resolved to commence the action, which the latter seemed more inclined to 
avoidthan to accept. Passing at a trot through the deserted hamlet, our di- 
vision drew up on some rising ground that overlooked the intermediate val- 
ley ; while skirmishers dashed on against the foe in all the gallantstyle for 
which the French are distinguished. At first the Russians took no notice of 
these proceedings ; but when the skirmishers advanced to the edge of the un- 
derwood, ani fired into the dismounted columns, they instantly sounded to 
horse, and drew up in battle array; at the same time that swarms of Cos- 
sacks rushed with loud shouts into the plain, sweeping the whole band of skir- 
mishers before them in their course. It couned 6 if a nest of infuriated 
wasps had been suddenly disturbed. 

‘ Quick reinforcements from the brigade could now alone save the advanced 
troops. They were sent; but had nojsooner turned the tide in favour of the 
French, than the Russians supported their parties, and again drove them 
back. Reinforcements now followed each other with great rapidity, and the 
irregular combat in the valley extended in proportion as the division on the 
height became feebler and feebler. The French brigade already steod in 
single rank; the Poles and Prussians, who to save their order froin being 





* Tam not sure of the fact. but think it was after this scene, that Napoleon exore*- 
sed his disappointment at his affected passion having failed to provoke the ire of tor 
Geverner. * Conid 1 but have made that man bang door after him.” was bie obee'- 
vation. His object, of course, was to make Sir Hudson commit hiwselfin the presence 
of Sir Pulteney Meleohn. 
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the contending parties, mixed confusedly together, 
fought with constantly varying success: the momentary victors driving the 
uished across the field till the fate of battle again \urned pursuers into 
aed, and gave the wild chase a totally opposite direction; the yells of the 
Bossacks swelling loudly above the ordinary tumult of combat. 

‘ Darkness set in, and the needless and stili-coniinued fray now began to 
exciie aiarm; for the Cossacks were more expert at personal contests than 
the French, who were thus obliged to reinforce their troops more extensively 
than the Russians ; the latter retaining their order and formation almest un- 
impaired. 
iT o augment the ‘difficulty, the only infantry attached to the division con- 
sisted of two battalions, not of French, but of Italian infantry ; and they had 
failen down exhausted in midway ; nor had the artillery, on which the French 
depended so much even in their cavalry actions, been’ able to keep pace with 
ourrapid march. More than half the division was already disorganized ; 
and neither generals nor commanders knew how to break off the action, 
or arrest the farther progress of disorder. The flashes of fire-arms threw the 
only light on the scene of tumult, while the shouts of the combatants alone 
indicated the varying success of the adverse parties. 

‘In thisdilemma two of our guns fortunately reached the ground, and, 
quickly unlimbering, threw a couple of howitzer shells at random into the 
midst of the throng. And never was a greater or more sudden change pro- 
duced by two cannon-shot : the loud yells ceased instantly, the tumult sunk 
into silence, the Cossacks became absolutely mute, and both parties returned 
quietly to the the feeble, stationary remains of the regiments! ‘The battle 
was at an end. 

‘ This was the first action in which the Cossacks 5 meng in torce. Platoff, 
with the main body of these troops, 7000 strong, had been attached tothe sec- 
ond Russian army, under Prince Bagration ; but, as the junction of the Rus- 
sian — was now secure, they had been sent round by Smolensk to aid Bar- 
clay de Tolly against the swarming host of Napoleon. 

“The manner of fighting peculiar to the Cossacks gives them great advan- 
tages over disciplined cavalry ; because any repulse of might experience 
occasions them little loss; for to pursue thein in their wild flight would lead to 
confusion, and oblige the victors to adupt the mode ot fighting of the vanquish- 
ed. The feeble side of these semi-barbarous warriors is their inability to 
stand a steady fire; though dispersed along a line, every Cossack is individu- 
ally an admirable skirmisher. In meadows, parties often dismount and skir 
mish on foot, leading their horses by the rein, and allowing them to graze. 
Several attempts on the parts ofthe French to punish this supposed careless- 
ness failed completely: aided by their soto the Cossacks sprang quick- 
ly — horses, and received their foiled adversaries with loud shouts of 
laughter. 

‘When they intend an attack, a shout is raised along the whole line; on 
which they collect ina mass, and throw themselves, with loud yells and couch- 
ed spear, with bodies bent to their horses’ mane, at full speed upon the ene- 
my. Such an onrushing swarm seems at first to be irresistible, ard would be 
so were the onset continued as it is commenced. But this is not the case; 
the Cossacks charge close up to enemy, who are lost if they show the slightest 
want of firmness ; but are in liule danger if they hola their ground firmly, and 
receive the assailants with a steady fire. When thus met, the Cossacks fly 
as fast as they advanced, and with the same dexterity. The attack, gather- 
ing, and dispersion of these swarms was always executed in the most admi- 
rable manner, and with a degree of celerity that reguiar cavalry would find 
itdifficult, if not impossible, to imitate. When they overthrow an enemy, 
the Cossacks pursue with daring boldness and perseverance ; and their eager- 
ness for spoil then leads them into occasional difficulties, notwithstanding their 
usual! quickness and sagacity. 

‘ Encounters with these new adversaries now became of daily occurrence, 
but did not always end to our satisfaction. On one occasion, they drew 
the French brigade intn ambush , and caused them considerable loss; on an- 
other they defeated the Poles, and pursued them to the very muzzles of the 
Prussian carbines. 

‘In all these combats, Murat king of Naples, was in his very element. He 
hated the slow movement of columns; and his appearance in the morning 
was usually the signal to advance and engage. The Cossacks knew him 

rfectly, and always greeted his approach with cheers. His bravery, com- 

ined with his kind and friendly manner, bad rendered him a universal fa- 
vourite, not only with the French and Poles, but with the Prussians also. 
Murat had a good person,a firm seat in the saddle, and was a bold rider; and 
thus greatly distinguished from the emperor, who was a bad and ungraceful 
horseman. In the army, Murav’s theatrical costume had obtained for him the 
narne of the King of Franconi; and though it might, insome respects, have 
been appropriate, it should not have been forgotten that he wore his fantastic 
dress in battie, and under the heavy eyes of his enemies. His suite—among 
whom wasa Moor, dressed as a Mameluke, and mounted on a coalblack 
steed—were all covered with gold and embroidery, and were in perfect keep- 
ing with their sovereign. The king’s appearance before the troops was in- 
— greeted with loud cheers, in which even the Prussians joined right 

eartily. 

‘In the army, Murat and Napoleon alone attracted attention; the other 
marshals and princes, though attended with numerous staff retinues, were 
little thought of. And if the King of Naples was distinguished by the splen- 
dour of his costume, the emperor was remarkable for the extreme simplicity 
of his dress; which presented a striking contrast to the brilliant uniforms of 
the numerous staff by which he was accompanied, The, influence he exer- 
cised on the minds of the soldiers was boundiess ; and wherever he appeared 
the feeble and the strong felt alike confident of victory, and never failed to 
throw the blame of disaster on the misconduct of subordinates. This was 
strongly illustrated afier our defeat at Wonronovo: the army was evidently 
in full retreat; but no sooner had the remains of our famished division—Mu- 
rat’s—joined the main army from Moscow, under the emperor's own com- 
mand, than all fancied themselves marching to assured victory. The spell 
was soon, however, dissolved, and death was to prove the only victor in the 
scenes on which we were then entering.’ 

Our Hussar having been wounded in one of the skirmishes preceding 
the battle of Borodino, only resumes his narrative at the close of that sanguin- 
ary day. But. 

“ On—on—on !—the thirst of power and war 

Gasps for the blood of serfs, and of their ezar.” 
And the mighty host still presses forward, in its rank diminishing daily; 
and from Smolensk to Borodino every march costs the army a thousand 
men! 

The Prussian Hussars, though exposed to a dreadful fire of artillery at,Bo- 
rodino, tood no active part in the battle; and only shared in the severe loss 
sustained. They mustered 280 horses in the morning, and brought only 120 
out of the field. The large Russian redoubt, armed with thirty or forty guns, 
to the fire of which they were exposed, ‘ resembled,’ says an eye-witness, ‘a 
voleano in fall activity: enveloped in a cloud of smoke, the flashes of the 
guns, that carried havoc into the ranks of the French, were alone visible 
through the sulphury vapours.’ 

We must now let our gallant friend, the Hussar, proceed with his own nar- 
rative. 

‘ Night at last put an end to the work of death. Both parties were com- 
pletely worn down by the dreadful exertions ot the day, and the Imperial 
Guard alone remained in a state of efficiency. 

‘The exhausted troops were led back to their cheerless camps, where noth- 
ing was to be found: provisions, forage, straw, fuel, were all wanting; and 
to search for them in the dark, and where whole armies had been assembled 
for days together, seemed a hopeless case. The victors were almost in des- 
pair; and, though some searched for provisions, and others brought a little 
wet hay from our former bivouac, most of the men, having secured their hor- 
ses, wrapped themselves in their cloaks, and lay down in utter hopelessness. 

‘ The mess to which I belonged had lost everything,—cooking utensils, as 
well as the little provision we possessed ; but we had found a bag of Russian 
biscuit, which hel d to atone for our misfortune. The helmet of a French 
cuirassiur having been metamorphosed into a kettle, our prize biscuit was soon 
boiled into soup; which, though wanting even the seasoning of salt, seemed 
a laxurious banquet to our famishing party. The greater part of the soldiers 
had to fast; and,to augment their suffering, a cold rain fell during the night. 

‘ In the morning, the army advanced, and took possession of the battle- 
field, and were ordered to cook and turage—an order more easily issued than 
obeyed, for nothing was to be found. And if the men kindled fires, it was 
more for the purpose of warming and drying themselves than for any culina- 
ry purpose. 

‘The battle-field presented a terrible picture of ruin and carnage, espe- 
cially on the left and centre, where the greatest efforts had been made to take, 
maintain, and retake the redeubts. Corpses and slain, broken arms, dead 
and dying horses, covered every elevation and filled every hollow and plainly 
indicated the progress of the action. In front of the redoubts lay the bodies 
of the French; behind the works, showing that they had been carried, lay the 
Rassians. On many points the heaps of corpses told where squares of infan- 
try had stood, and plainly pointed out the size ofthe closely formed masses. 
From the relative number of the slain, it was easy to perceive that the Rus- 
sians had suffered more than the French. 

Nothing could be so striking or appalling, indeed, as the contrast between 
the tumult and thunder of the previous day’s battle and the grave-like silence 
which now reigned over the field. On the minds of the soldiers this tranquil 
halt on the scene of death made a very unfavourable impression ; distress and 
want pressed heavily upon them, and in their plain and direct mode of think- 
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ing they could see no object in thus lin inactively on a battle-plain 
tas’ was no longer disputed. They all looked to Moscow as the terminus of 
their suffering. In the city of the Czar they expected to find rest, food, cloth- 
ing, and the peace that was lo permi( a safe returo to their hearths and homes ; 
all their conversations turned on these cherished anticipations. 

‘A full conviction of their situation had rendered this view general in the 
army ; anc the troops would have fought another battle as valiantly as they 
fought the last, had it been necessary, to secure the object on which all their 
a were founded: and, therefore, 1t was that the needless lingering on the 
field was so universally censured. The continued want ot forage, the severe 
exertions of the last days, and the dreadful loss sustained in the baule, tended 
rapidly to hasten on the ruin of the cavalry ; and in our regiment we availed 
ourseives of the rest to form our four squadrons into two of seventy-five horses 
each, all that now remained of the 600 men with which we commenced the 
campaign. The otner regiments of the division were in a still worse condi- 
tion, and the state of the cuirassier division was depiorable in the extreme. 

‘In the afternoon the army movedtowards Mojaisk, and, as Cossack shouts 
were heard in our front, the light division of the corps was ordered to hasten 
forward and support the troops engaged. ‘The regiment started at a trot, but 
several horses were unable to move from the spo’, and, unfortunately, mine 
was one of the number. No effort could recall its quickly failing strength, 
and, painful as it was to leave the ranks at so interesting a moment, | was 
to to dismount and lead it forward. 

‘ This misadventure obliged me to become an inactive spectator of the com- 
bat fought in front of Mojaisk. When | attained the end of the ridge that 
overlovks the triendly valley, at the opposite extremity of which the town is 
situated, [ saw the whole plain on to the left of the road filled with Cossacks 
and French cavalry, engaged in a wild and desultory skirmish, more resem- 
bling our notions of Scythian than European wariare. The French gained 
little on their active oppovenis, and it was not till they had been repeat- 
edly reinforced that they succeeded in pressing back these Cossack swarms, 
By degrees the infantry also arrived on the field and advanced in colussy 
along the highroad, but there was evidently no concert between them and 
the cavalry; the consequence was, that the Russians remained masters ot 
the town, while our people took post in the plain. 

‘As soon as I observed the troops preparing to form their camps, I en- 
deavoured to make my horse move forward, trusting that the short rest he 
had enjoyed might have given him a little strength; but he was failing fast, 
and it was with difficulty that | could drive him on before me at a slow 
and staggering pace. o augment the evil night overlook me, and, sur- 
rounded by strange corps, all engaged in the bustle of preparing their bi- 
vouacs, I found myself without food, comrades, or quarters, isolated in the 
midst of thousands, In this miserable condition, and while searching my 
way slowly through the dark with hardly the prospect of discovering the 
regiment, good fortune threw some of our own foragers in my way, who 
pointed to our camp, which was close at hand. 

‘Seated round the watch-fires the soldiers described the various details and 
changes of the action, which, like al] the encounters with the Cossacks, had 
been more noisy than destructive. Attrst some surprise was excited by a 
whizzing sound heard during the fray, and the cause of which was not dis- 
covered till several arrows were found hanging in the pelisses of the hussars. 
It was the first meeting with the Baskiers, whose weapons caused more curi- 
osity than apprehension, for they had not inflicted a single wound. 

‘Great want prevailed as usual in camp; the Russians had completely ex- 
hausted the country; and a few cabbage-stalks, of which they had consumed 
the heads, and a little roasted barley, was all that could be found to allay the 
cravings of hunger. 

‘In the morning I found that my horse, the sharer of so much toil, of so 
many dangers, had died during the night. ‘The loss had made the recollec- 
tion of my distant home and untried strength press heavily on my mind; but 
the stirring business of war left brief space for such reflections. Mustering 
my best resolution, therefore, | threw my baggage over my shoulders, and, ac- 
companied by three comrades who were in the same predicament with my- 
self, set out for Mojaisk. From all directions crowds of soldiers were hurry- 
ing towards the town in search of provisions. The road was covered with 
troopers trying to urge on their failing steeds; some still strove to spur them 
forward, others dragged them slowly by the reins, while some drove them for. 
ward with stieks. Hoth sides of the road were covered with dead and dying 
horses; and the fury of the riders, their cruelty to the staggering and exhaust- 
ed steeds, were frighttul in the extreme. The savage conduct ot the easily 
excited French was particularly conspicuous in this respect. 

It our Hussar reproves in severe terms the cruelty of the French towards 
their horses, he relates in an after part of his journal an instance of their in- 
genuity which we shall insert here, in order to break the long tale of sufler- 
ing by at least one ludicrous incident:— 

‘At the angle of the road we vame upon a detachment of French dragoons 
who were escorting some of the large grey oxen, more common in Poland 
than in Russia. One of the soldiers who had probably lost his horse like so 
many others, and was tired of pedestrian exercise, had saddl d and bitted one 
of these huge-horned animals, which, accoutred in the full panoply of war, 
presented a most extraordinary appearance, that became doubly ludicrous 
when the helmeted dragoon mounted this novel Bucephalus, in order to ac- 
company his detachment. Theox had evidently been used to act the charger, 
but on this occasion he refused to move, and thus excited the impatience of 
the soldier, who began to use spurs right sharply. ‘This immediately changed 
the scene; the ox, to rid himself of the annoyance and shake off the rider, 
executed with great but clumsy force, some of the most extraordinary bounds 
and plunges ever beheld. ‘The rider long kept his seat in firm style, and the 
spectators awaited the result of the novel contest in silent astonishinent, till 
a tremendous bound forced the unhappy dragoon to measure his full length 
upon the ground, amid the exulting shouts and roars of laughter that burst 
from the surrounding multitude. No comic scene could possibly be more ex- 
travagantly ludicrous than the one here acted before our eves. The enraged 
dragoon sprung furiously from the ground and soon :emounted the horned 
steed, but, rendered wiser by experience, he now adopted gentler means, and 
thus succeeded in making the animal follow the detachment at a slow and 
easy pace.’ 

Our Hussar, being now reduced to the rank of a straggler, gives some 
account of the disorganized mass that already followed the main body of the 
army, during its memorable advance :— 

‘ The host of stragglers that augmented in proportion as the army diminish- 
ed, was composed of men who, unable to keep pace with their regiments, 
had fallen to the rear; of others who had been detached and could not over- 
take their corps, as well as of strong foraging parties that, having been sent 
to a distance from the main road to collect provisions, were unable to come 
up with their regiments and divisions, owing to the rapid and continued 
marches of the main body. After the battle of Borodino, that proved so fa- 
tal to the cavalry, vast numbers of dismounted horsemen also joined the he- 
lerogeneous mass. 

‘In general the army of stragglers followed the main body in societies of 
from three to ten in number, who endeavoured to make their way as best they 
could in the small varriages of the country called taleikas, or on the koniacks, 
the ponies formerly mentioned. As the bonds of discipline were slackenin 
every day, this ole and more convenient mode of journeying also tempt 
many soldiers to leave the ranks and augment our straggling bands. 

Phe mixture of ali uniforms and all arms, of men of all nations, ranks, 
classes, and conditions, thus hurrying confusedly along, often presented scenes 
that could not fail to be diverting, notwithstanding the want that pressed so 
heavily upon us. Though the costumes were no doubt in a very indifferent 
plight, they were yet highly respectable compared to those that came into 
fashion during the retreat. The cause of this was evident. Asthe weather 
was still moderate, the old uniforms afforded sufficient protection, and the 
cravings of hunger made the soldiers turn all their a ttention to the search for 
provisions. But when the trost set in and rendered warmer clothing necessary, 
we saw the most fantastic and extravagant costumes ever beheld spring up at 
once, as if by magic, and suddenly become universal in the army. 

‘ One peculiarity of the stragglers was, that none of them, whether cavalry 
or infantry, would travel on foot, a circumstance that rendered horse-stealing 
universal; and whoever lost sight of his horse, even for a single moment, was 
sure to lose it, withuut the least chance of recovering it in the constantly 
moving mass. To steal a horse was not considered a very heinous offence, 
and rather looked upon in the light that poaching is in some countries, than a 
dishonourable larceny ; and the thief generally considered that in seizing upon 
a good steed, he was only avenging his own loss or that of some comrade 
Conscience, it must be confessed, sat lightly in these times on most of the 
martial traternity. 

‘ To prevent a stolen horse or pony from being recognized by its former 
possessor, the first thief generally cut off the animal’s tail, the second hogged 
the mane, and the third cropped its ears. All this gave the ponies a rather 
odd appearance, but rendered it difficult fot any one to recognize them afier 
the process; though it was easy to see how often they had changed masters, 
by the various operations they had undergone. 

‘ Want pressed heavily on the stragglers, and whoever was enabled to forage 
at a distance from the high-road was in a melancholy predicament, and had no 
other alternative than to resort to horse-flesh, which was in abundance. The 
country’ was thinly peopled and poy cultivated, and had been traversed 
first by the Russian and then by the French army, so that little remained for 
the stragglers. And it was only the hope of finding abundance in the capital 
which we were now approaching, that made the sick and feeble exert their 
last remaining strength to reach this haven of safety. 

‘On the evening of the 13ih I overtook the regiment which was preparing 





to enter Moscow on the following morning, the city being only about six miles 
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distant from our camp. Tees tee cand as in the 
midst of the regiment, but I found it in a me tion. the 
few days I had been absent sickness and death bad dispersed my previous 
acquaintances, and want and suffering had rendered the remaining soldiers 
perfectly callous to the fateof others; selfishness seemed the order of the day. 
the hopes and expectations founded on the anticipated conquest of the mor- 
row were also greatly diminished, a roof for shelter, bread, meal and brand 
for nourishment, with clothing and rest, were ail to which they looked forw 
and even these moderate expectations weie not to be fulfilled. 
‘Oa the morning of the Mth September the army al last commenced the 
long-lesired march that was to terminate at Moscow. The imperial guard 
were in full costume and a holiday mood; boisterous cheerfulness, indeed, 
pervaded all ranks and classes. The impatience of the soldiers seemed to 
prolong the short distance they had to traverse; from every piece of rising 
ground they expected to behold the city, and were greatly incensed when 
found themselves disappointed. No march was ever, indeed, performed in 
such haste; the stragglers overtook and got mixed with the columps, and it 
became difficult to preserve even a sembiance of order. From the side by 
which we were advancing, Moseow is not perceived till the last hill, called 
the Salutation Hill, has been ascended, We reached the summit at last; nor 
could the rdelight with which the Crusaders contemplated the domes of 
Jerusalem, the followe:s of Colambus the shores of the new world, have ex- 
ceeded the joy displayed by the exhausted victors on beholding the spires of 
the imperial city. he loud cheers of the foremost oops announced to 
the more distant the happy discovery, and urged every one forward to re- 
newed exertion. All were anxious to obtain a sight of the golden prize; one 
pointed out a church, another a palace ; horsemen rose in their stirrups to gain 
a more extended view of the splendid scene. The army was in a tumult of 
delight, which, for a moment, caused all pas emp to be forgotten. 

‘rhe joy of finding ourselves within reach of the long-desired prize soon 
yielded to the cravings of hunger and the impatience to advance. But our 
eagerness was to be restrained, for the emperor persisted in halting, to await 
the arrival of a deputation from the city, which never appeared, Daring this 
delay, the soldiers, seeking shelter from the burning rays of the sun, threw 
themselves down to rest under the best shade they could find. | followed the 
example, and, with the reins of my pony firmly grasped in my hand, soon 
sunk into profound slumber. Awakened, at last, by the march of troops, I 
started up, and found myselfin the midst of strangers and stragglers, the regi- 
ment gone, and my pony lost. Driven almost to madness by seeing all my 
hopes and wishes thus frustrated, | rushed im all directions wildly through the 
throng, in the hopes of discovering the thief who had carried off my horse. 
But my search was vain, and, exhausted at last by famine and fatigue, I 
wandered on towards the city, gradually recovering, as I advanced, sufficient 
fortitude to bear up against this new affliction. 

‘The vain parsuit of the thief who had stolen my horse had brought me to 
the banks of the Moskwa, whence I took the road towards the city. In pass- 
ing near a small chapel, surrounded with trees, and beautifully situated close 
by the siream, | observed three infantry soliiers unpacking their ponies ; 
having done so, and selected the most valuable effects from the loads, they 
abandoned the animals to their fave, and took their way on foot, totally un- 
mindful of the discarded koniaks. ‘To see men become voluntary pedestrians 
was, in these times, an extraordinary event, and almost unaccountable to me, 
who still smarted under the loss of my horse; but, as they disappeared with- 
out casting even a look at the ponies, I hastened to secure the strongest of the 
party, an!, having laid in a stock of potatoes from a neighbouring field, huar- 
ried, as day was closing, towards the devoted city, 

‘The throng rushing through the suburbs was tremendous; and the streets 
presented a dveadful and appalling scene of plunder, increased, rather than 
diminished, by the absence of the inhabitants; while, under the screen of aug- 
menting darkness, the reckless soldiery gave full scope to the wildest rapine 
and licentiousness. From all sides was heard the barsting open of doors, the 
crashing of windows; every house was filled with soldiers, who were ransack. 
ing the dwellings of peacetul citizens, and searching with lights for booty and 
provisions. 

‘As I passed along I found many wild reports current among the crowd; 
men spoke of incendiary fires, of mines and combustibles having been discov- 
ered under several houses, among others, under the palace prepared for the 
King of Naples. Doubtful as these reports were, considering the short time 
there had been to verify them, and the confused manner in which the city had 
been occupied, they were, nevertheless, firmly believed by the troops. 

‘ Having been told that the cavalry,under the King of Naples, had marched 
through the city, | made for the eastern barrier, in hopes of finding my regi- 
ment, or, at least, the division to which it belonged. The throng diminished 
gradually as I advanced, being limited wo cavalry soldiers, who alone expected 
'o fin | their corps in that direction; all the others dispersed at pleasure through 
the city, each establishing himself in the best quarter he could find. 

‘It was already dark when I cleared the barriers, and my inquiries respect- 
ing the division received at every step mure unsatisfactory answers, At last, 
I was shown a line of bivouac fires. indicating, | was told,the very camp of 
my brigade; but when I reached the ground, | found myself in the midst of 
French chasseurs, belonging to a totally different corps. 

‘ As it would have been uselessto continue the search farther through the 
night, I resolved to resi quietly til] morning. But, fearing to trust my horse in 
the vicinity of a French camp, | made for a plantation tha: surrounded a 
stately mansion in front of the line, though near enough to be safe from the 
Cossacks. Having tied my horse to atree, with sufficient —— of halier to 
admit of his grazing, | threw myself down beside him, underthe best shelter- 
ing bush that J could find. 

‘When I awoke in the morning, I found myself in what we call an Eng- 
lish park, which might be termed beautiful, the dreary and desolate nature of 
the country considered. ‘The perfect calmness of the lovely scene, the silence 
that surrounded me, the absence of the destroying tumult of war in which I 
had so long moved, brought my distant country, my home, my friends, and pa- 
rents, 80 forcibly to my mind, that, disregarding the cravings of hunger, disre- 
garding my ragged and wretched appearance, which contrasted so strongly 
with the recollection of former times, | could not refrain from lingering in the 
walks, and giving way to these pleasing, though melancholy recollections ;— 
the vicinity ofthe French line making me fancy myself in perfect security. 
Chancing to approach an enclosure, | ascended to the top in order to obtain 
a more extensive view, but was almost paralysed when the first object I be- 
held was a line of Cossacks, not fifty yards distant, watching their rcouts, 
who, on different points, were striving to peer through the very enclosure, 
from the top of which I had discovered them. Nothing buta rapid flight 
could now save me; nor was itdelayed. Springing from the fence, I hurried 
with all speed towards my pony, and throwing myself on his back, spared 
neither rein nor spur till I gained the camp of the chasseurs, Not a Cossack 
followed, from which I concluded that my descent from the enclosure and ra- 
pid flight had escaped observation, and thus saved me from certain captivity. 

‘In the camp of the chasseurs, who had just mounted to face the Cossacks, 
there had evidently been an abundance of cheer, for meal and biscuit 
lay scattered about in all directions. J failed not to profit by what had been 
left, and was preparing to renew my search for the regiment; but in that busy 
time resolutions were often changed as rapidly as the ever-changing events, 

‘The French and Cossacks were confronting each other; but, instead of 
engaging, they were parleying, jesting, laughing, which made me fancy that 
the long-promised peace, ora preliminary truce, at least, had really been con- 
cluded. In this] was, however, mistaken; for, reluctant as both parties 
were to commence, circumstances soon brought them to blows. The Cos- 
sacks wished to prevent the French from occupying a village which 1 
were busily foraging, the chasseurs wished to obtain possession without re- 
newing hostilities, but on all points Cossack parties interposed to prevent 
the approach. At last, the French, tired witht vain efforts, began to fire ; 
one of the ordinary skirmishes immediately ensued, and, after a short resist- 
ance, the Cossacks withdrew, giving the village to the flames, according to 
the practice they had universally porsued mae latter part of the march.’ 

melancholy aggravations of the inary horrors of the war re- 
sulted more, however, from acci\ent, and the usual carelessness on the part 
of the French, than from any premeditated plan on the part of the Russians. 
During the early part of the advance, the Russians destroyed nothing; but as 
most of the villages were set on fire by the carelessness or love of mischief of 
the French troops, the Cossacks resolved that the invaders should not profit 
by them first, and destroy them afterwards, and invariably burnt them the 
moment they resolved to retire. ‘They were extremely expert at the process, 
and seemed to take an especial delight in thus depriving their enemies of their 
expected prey al the very moment when they fancied it within their reach. 

‘As! Srould have made an indifferent figure in the skirmish, mounted as J 
was on my unfortunate pony, | turned away to renew my search tor the regi- 
ment, and had not gone far before I met with two comrades exactly in t 
same predicament with myself. Moscow was already burning, fires were 
rising in several places, and crowds of soldiers were hastening towards the 
city, in order to share its spoils with the destroying element. Underthese cir- 
cumstances, we determined to follow the same example, to lay in a stock of 
clothes and provisions, and then return to the regiment. 

‘As we advanced to the city, we contemplated the increasing conflagration 
with mingled awe and astonishmegt. Early in the morning, and during the 
night even, some partial fires had observed, though without attractin 
much notice, as they were attributed to the carelessness of the marauding tol- 
diery ; but from this time the devastation spread so rapidly, that it could nei- 
ther be ascribed to chance nor carelessness, A strong westerly wind fanned 
the raging flame, and at noon the «pectacle was truly frightful. The fires 
invariably broke out in the west end of the eity, and the gale drove the sparks, 
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whence we were approaching, so that the circumstance could not possibly 
escape our attention. We ollen observed three or four fires breaking out 
with quick succession in totally untouched parts of the town; they were 
small and insignificant at first, but soon around with devouriyg rapidi- 
ty ; the number of wooden houses, the a of inhabitants, and the want 
of fire-engines, said to have been removed by the Russians, rendered unavail- 
ing every attempt made to arrest the progress of destruction. 

‘No eye-witness of the dreadful catastrophe will ever believe that the French 
burnt »w. In our approach o the city, we had ampie opportunity to ob- 
serve the fiery spectacle in all its grand and destroying progress. We were 
in no personal danger, could give every attention to the march ol the raging 
elements, and occupied ourselves, indeed, by counting the fresh conflagrations 
—— arose, by following them till they joined into huge volumes of flame ; 
we calculated how soon a church, or other lotty edifice, would be attained by 
the fires, and how svon it would be surrounded, or fall in; as spectators we 
had, therefore, the best possible advantages. 

‘We arrived at last, and reached the city, near the Foundling and Great 
Hospital. Sick, insane, wounded, maimed, and prisoners, hundreds in situa- 
tions denoting the highest degree of human misery, were here crowded to- 
gether, and watched by guards of soldiers. On this point the fire had already 
attained the eastern barrier, and it was in vain that we endeavoured to enter 
thecity. The next barrier was found occupied by a French picquet ; they re- 
fused admittance to the stragglers, and allowed only the fagelarts formed 
commands tu pass. But the rejected were not daunted by this repulse, and, 
circling round the enclosure, they soon found an opening by which the whole 
swarm rushed into the town. 

* The streets were filled with clouds of smoke and fiery vapours, and at ev- 
ery step we came upon still burning ruins. I entered several houses, which 
the inhabitarts seemed only to have lefi the moment before; where the plun- 
dering soldiers had not appeared, everything was in its proper place, and in 
— shops the merchants seemed only to have laid down their weights 


* A bruad street, formed of wooded hats, with an occasional intervening 
house, or place, led towards the centre of the town; and this we followed, as 
some large garden had still secured it fromthe raging fire. A numberof 
stragglers passing into a fine house called our attention to the building, and 
we entered along with the rest. ‘The palace, for compared with the surround- 
ing hovels it might be so called, was beautifully furnished and fitted up, but 
had been plundered out from the garret to the cellar. Here, also, everything 
denoted the hasty and unexpected flight of the late occupants; for needles, 
embruidery, and ladies’ work, were still lying untouched on the beautiful 
work-tables. A large mirror, which had escaped destruction, almost terrified 
me by reflecting my pale and famished countenance, and thin, ragged, and 
miserable figure. 

‘ Having secured a loaf of bread, the only prize we found inthis noble man- 
sion, we resumed our search for some more promising quarter, and resolved 
to establish ourselves in one of the small wooden houses, where we might be 
less exposed to intrusion than in the palaces that attracted universal attention. 
We also proposed to seek for some inhabited bouses, as in these times the 

rest host was still a useful servant 

* For a long time our search was vain; every house was empty, a few cats 
being the solitary tenants of the forsaken dwellings. At last, and when our 
patience was nearly exhausted, we came to a small cabin in which an old 
man and two women still remained, determined to share the fate of their home. 
We instantly took possession, put up our horses, and, te keep out intruders, 
fastened the court-gate, a proof that we intended no short or passing visit. 

* Thus established, we endeavoured to make the Russian comprehend our 
wants and wishes; but found it difficul!, owing to the difference of languages, 
and by the signs by which we indicated that we required clothes, boots, pro- 
visions, &¢., he only replied by the word “ nima,” which when uttered with 
real Russian phlegm, is sufficient to exhaust the last remnant of patience. 

» ‘ By threats, we came at last to the understanding that our hosts were to con- 
duct us to where our wants could be supplied; ant this task they performed 
so ably, that our quarter soon resembled a well-filled store, in which clothes 
and provisions of every kind abounded, even to overflowing. Our hosts, who 
now became our guests, seemed as much delighted with our good fortune as 
we were ourselves, and shared very willingly in the luxuries they had so ably 
a to collect. : ; 

‘Dinner over, my comrades, the old Russian, and the women, made the 
brandy circulate with great rapidity, while, unused to spirits, | adhered to 
some sweet preserves, more tasteful to my youthlul palate. The consequence 
was, that I remained sober, and that they became intoxicated, The women 
roared, laughed, and screamed aloud ; on the old Russian the liquor had a dit 
ferent effect, for his face grew fiercer and darker wit every glass that he drank. 
The stolen glances that he cast at us betrayed hate and fury, and as night ap- 
proached his conduct gave evident proof that he projected some hostile at- 
tempt. I observed him closely, and insisted on his leaving the room when we 
had prepared our night quarter. This occasioned difficulty, and 1 was obliged 
to warn my drunken comrades, who no sooner shared my suspicions than they 
proposed to cut down “ the dog of a Russian,’ as they termed him. Riot wasat 
its height, and it was only the fatigued condition of my countrymen that ena- 
bled me to pacify them before mischief could be committed. “Having, at last, 
secured door and windows, we threw ourselves on the straw beside our ready 
arms. 

‘We slept as wearied soldiers only could sleep till about midnight, when we 
were suddenly disturbed by a tremendous knocking at our door, accompanied 
by loud screams and female lamentations, Awakened by the noise, we start- 
ed up, and found the apartment lighted bright as day by the reflection of fires 
that penetrated through the crevices of the holes which represented windows, 
and, fancying our dwelling already a prey to the flames, we rushed headlong 
into the open air. The scene was frightful, indeed! Beyond our garden, a 
large church was one vast and blazing mass of fire; volumes of flame, car- 

high in air by the fury of the gale, were rising in all directions, the dark- 
ness of night was completely expelled by the raging conflagration, and we 
seemed actually surrounded by an ocean of flame. 

‘The Russias deplored the anticipated ruin of their cabin with mingled 
screams, prayers, and lamentations, though a little calm reflection proved that 
the peri! was neither so imminent nor so immediate as it first appeared. On 
one side the wind was driving the flames away, rather than towards us; on 
another we were secured by open gardens ; and, for our own part, we knew 
the barrier was at no great distance and fairly within ourreach. Having sat- 
isfied ourselves with these reflections, consoled our now sobered host, we 
again retired to rest, and slept undisturbedly till morning. Such was the 
night I passed amidst the flames of Moscow. 

* As soon as day broke, swarms of soldiers from the surrounding camps 
crowded into the city to search amid the burning ruins for booty and _provi- 
sions, The disorder and tumult were disgraceful in the extreme, and augment- 
ed in proportion as the unhappy capital sank intoashes. | Where spirituous 
liquors were found, and they were, unfortunately, too abundant, the scenes of 
licentiousness were trightful to behold. Drunkenvess was universal, and the 
disgusting rabble, driven before the encroaching flames, reeled from house to 
house, and from one scene of brutality to another. And wo to the officer who 
attempted to restore order, or demand from this horde of savages submission 
to his authority. 

‘Iwas happy to fly from the repulsive spectacle, but my comrades remained 
in Moscow. Exhaustedand in rags, having for three months been suffering 
from want and hardships, exposed, without the shelter of a roof, to every in- 
clemency of weather, they resolved to have, at least, a few days’ rest. For 
my part, | was fortunate in soon overtaking the regiment on the Riazan road, 
and as my frequent returns to the corps had given the commanding officer 
some high notion of my warlike disposition, he ordered me to exchange my 
pony tor the horse of one of the huzzars, who had been taken ill. This was 

uickly effected, and from a despised straggler, I found myself promoted to 

rank of an efficientcombatant. My new charger was a tall, rawboned 
steed of Moldavian breed, between fifteen and twenty years of age, and who 
had lost an ear in battle; two hussars had also been killed on his back, a cir- 
cumstance that tells less in favour of a horse than having two horses killed 
under him, tells in favour of a soldier. A fit of superstitious fear actually 
came over me as I threw myself into the saddle, and made me fancy that I 
was to complete the fatal number of taree destined to meet death on the back of 
this gaunt and spectral steed; but the needless thought soon passed away, for 
the stirring nature of the times allowed no such idle impressions to fix them- 
selves upon the mind.’ 

As the Prussian hussars formed no part of Murat’s force, our young soldier 
shared in all the sufferings of the deadly camp of Woronovo. Sickness, 
which active exertion had kept under during the advance, here broke out and 
raged with a degree of virulence, which the undermined strength of the sol 
diers was rarely able to resist. The cavalry was completely destroyed during 
this halt, and Nansouty’s corps, which had counted 10,000 horse in the ranks 
at the opening of the campaign, was here reduced to less than 500 effective 
combatants, and even these were dispersed on the march to Mala Jaruslawitz, 
and before the actual retreatcommenced. Some of the officers formed part of 
the sacred squadron that surrounded the carriage in which Napoleon and the 
King of Naples travelled; the rest, dispersed, perished, or were taken; and be- 
fore the army reached Smolenska a small party of the Prussian Hussars 
formed the only remnant ofthe corps still marching in soldier-like style round 
their colours. : 

Owing to the exertions of Major Ziethen, their commanding officer, and to 
the d conduct of the men, this gallant c@rps, which had marched so reluc- 
tanuy under the French eagles, could still b: ing thirty rank and file into line 
at the Beresina ; but beyond this fatal stream every vestige of order disap- 
peared, and the army assembled a host of fugitive paupers, more than the re- 
mains of a brave and gallant band of disciplined soldiers, Nor was the dis 





ease, which destroyed every particle of discipline, confined to the troops that 
returned from Moscow; the moral eontagion seized upon the corps of Victor 
and St. Cyr, preceded the army in its retreat, and infested the troops sent to aid 
and support the fugitives, And when the stragglers reached Kowno, on the 
Niemen, they found the garrison in so complete a state of fear and drunken- 
ness, thai none could be found to man the works, so that Marshal Ney and a 
few staff-officers were obliged to seize muskets and exchange shots with the 
pursuing Cossacks! 


Such was theend of an army that a few months before had made Europe 
and Asia tremble! 


— 


FANNY ELSSLER IN LONDON, AT NEW YORK, 
AND AT THE HAVANAH. 


_ Mademoiselle Elssler having asserted in a letter to the Times, that the ar- 
ticles which have appeared in our columns relative to herself are * apocryphal,’ 
we deem ita duty we owe to this Magazine, whose veracity and honour we 


will not suffer ever to be impeached, wo republish the few lines with which we 
prefaced the first paper.* 





London, March, 1840. 

I have little to tell you of interest, since my life here is nearly given up to 
professional occupations. London life to us artists, you know, 1s dull and 
wearisome. We come for a month or so, go heonys our paces, and disap- 
pear, without apy communication with or Ceowiedes of the people but that 
we get behind the stage-lamps. Our residence is too short to enable us to 
make acquaintances, anda foreign language is a bar to improving those we 
make. ‘The G——s continue their flattering attentions and bestow on me 
the most valuable acts of kindness. Such patronage as this is rare good 
fortune to a poor artist-woman like myself. I have been the undeserving ob- 
ject of much good nature from excellent people in my own country. ‘The 
Baroness ——, whom all regard as the Madame de Stael of Germany, you 
recollect, took a deep and singular interest in my fortunes; sympathising 
with art, she grew fond of me, and lavished many favours where they were 
well appreciated, But such substantial marks of goodness as I receive from 
these amiable and distinguished persons are quite new to me, and perplex me 
the more that they are really so disinterested ; no good on earth can they get 
by all they do; ‘au contraire,’ they risk offending many prudish friends; tor, 
in England, it is not strictly proper to know actresses of any grade, though 
this weuld hardly be credited in other parts of Furope. I have met, for the 
first time here, some members of the press, and a very different class of peo- 
ple are they from those I have lately left; but I shall not venture on any com- 
parison, for it is an arrogant oflice to assume the office of critic, and very in- 
discreet for us, their victims. The one that has prepossessed me the most, 
happens to be a very distinguished member of that influential fraternity. 
Very judicious !—thank you ; but very accidental, say I, and to be attributed 
to those winning and amiable manners that make Sir J. E a very general 
favourite. He has treated me with great civility, and his powerful journal 
has been copious in panegyrics that he declares [ really deserve ; and, to tell 
you my conviction, I don’t think I could get them if I did not. Matters 
are altogether conducted on another system here. ‘ Messieurs les journal- 
istes’ do not frequent the scenes as in ‘la belle’ France; wherefore, I am 

uzzied to say, unless this is improper, too, in sober England; consequent- 
y, this high tribunal is not so easily corrupted as elsewhere, where friend- 
ly intercourse with the press is more frequent. Believe me or not, but I as- 
sure you that were a rich present sent to a respectable editor here, it would 
certainly be returned; whilst a ‘billet de banque’ would be regarded as an 
insult. The theatrical criticisms in all the English papers are well written, 
and I think most impartially 60. A good actor is praised judiciously, and 
a bad one condemned mercifully, but itis alldone gratuitously. Perhaps no 
press in the world is more elevated and less venal than all the leading organs 
of English public opinion ; certainly none are abler or more refined. I regret 
to have nothing of livelier character to send you; but such a life as I led 
here affords little incident to comment upon. it is not altogether disagreea- 
ble, as you know how absorbing is my love of my art. I am_ never happier 
than when occupied with my ‘ battemens,’ or superintending the amusing de- 
tails of getting up a ballet, more especially when it is all in harmony with 
my judgment and liking. Iam hard at work with ‘La Tarantule,’ that had 
so great a success lately in Paris. I have some fear itis not altogether to the 
English taste—we shall see. 





; April, 18.40. 
This is the last time I shall write to you, my dear Therese, ere my depar- 


ture; it comes close upon me, and I cannot describe the sinking of heart and 
the keen apprehension that seize me attimes when I contemplate its rapid ad- 
vance. Itis a mere accident that I have not given it up; but forthe, perhaps, 
judicious resolve of my friends, I should have escaped by the only road pos- 
sible without breaking an obligation and compromising my honour. Just 
imagine the director of the New York Theatre writing me a civil letter, stating 
the financial! difficulties of his country to have widened to such a fearful ex- 
tent, that he dared not prosecute farther a theatrical speculation that might 
involve him seriously. HadI received this letter, 1 would have treated it as 
a godsend, for my courage is clean gone. An agent ofthe director, M. P , 








brought this intelligence to London; but, meeting a friend of mine, who has 
all along taken the liveliest interest in my going, and who has sustained me 
against the most active opposition and endless variety of obstacles, he stated 
the position of affairs; but he was urged to take on himself the responsibility 
of continuing the engagement that his ehief had deliberately entered into, 
though he was told I would consent cheerfully to be relieved from it. This 
was a dreadful moment, truly. M.P—— saw me at the Opera, and felt satis- 
fied the contract would be—so he politely expressed himself—a very safe one ; 
but if he should maintain the contract he was ordered to dissolve, the theatre 
might be closed, and the banner of bankruptcy wave over it on my arrival. 
The matter was cut short by my friend aforesaid declaring he would assume 
allrisk, and defy all chance of loss, as far as | was concerned, if M. P 
would enter, on the part of his manager, into an agreement for fifteen nights, 
dividing the receipts of the house without deduction. This was done, andthe 
matter was, of course, referred to me for signature. This was ingeniously 
contrived, and all my friends joined in advising me to go, if only to save me 
from the suspicion of having trifled with public expectation for some unworthy 
purpose. [signed again for the last time; was ever adventure attended, even 
trom the moment of its conception, with such vicissitudes, mischances, and 
obstacles, till patience has been a thousand times exhausted ? And yet a 
strong and steady undercurrent has carried me on, of which I have felt con- 
scious, and yet been utterly incapable of resisting. Next week I leave Lon- 
don, if nothing happens. It would be strange, indeed, if my setting sun in 
Europe was surrounded by no more clouds, 

La Tarantuwe has met with complete success, This was more than I ex- 

| pected, for the music is made up chiefly of light French airs, that are agree- 
able in Paris from their comic associations, but they are not equally popular 
here. I feared the freedom of the second act might possibly offend the con- 
ventional delicacy of the English. The scene, you recollect, is the bed 
chamber of Lauretta, when the impatient Omeopatico forces his way, and, 
thrusting forth the reluctant bridesmaid and attendants, locks the door, and 
turns upon his victim, who eludes him with endless tricks and stratagems, 
making the fun of the eee. Nothing can be less offensive in the pertorm- 
ance, yet Monsieur le directeur even insisted that the bed should be left out, 
which destroys the point of the whole act. I made no objection, ef course, 
though I think the public of all countries are made frequently ridiculous in 
the eyes of strangers, by the aspiring ignorance of persons nowise capable 
of judging of the true elevation of public taste and feelings. In this case the 
interference was absurd, for the English, I have observed, are not overstrained 
in their delicacy, but only fastidious where property is at stake. 

On Saturday I bid them adieu, and, as always, with sincere regret. From 
the first I have conceived a strong, deep likiag for this nuble people,—not so 
———w 

* « The following letters, although not the productions of the pen of Mdile. Fanny 
Elssler, nevertheless, contain in a translated form her impressions and the incidents of 
her visit tothe Havana. In some subsequent numbers of — ether letters will ap- 
ear, and will probably, with still further extracts, which will not be inserted in this 

agazine, be published in the form of te oorthree volumes, We feel assured that the 
gay, witty, playful papers, of which a specimen is now laid before our readers, will be 
perused with delight by all the admirers of Mademoiselle Fanny, and will attract for 
them the attention they so abundantly deserve, Itis, of course, gen rally known that 
after years of unparallele! success in all the national thentres of Europe, this Queen 
of: Danseuses’ was prevailed on to proceed to America. In the letters which we have 
submitted to our readers in this month's Regina, we find her impressions of sunny lands 
and of a far different lifeto that of London or Paris portrayed with a deiicacy and 
finesse which accord with the mind and character of this universal favourite. * Fanny 


Eissler in Paris’ will form the subject of the next article which will appear in this Ma- 
gazine in January. 


We also eubjoin our answer to Mademoiselle Elssler’s letter which appeared in the 
Times of February 16 :— 








“Tothe Editor ofthe Times 


** Sir,—As Mademoiselle Elssier has asked in this very busy period a small space in 
your columns, allow me as publisher of Fraser's Magazine, to crave a few lines for a 
reply. 

** The articlesof which she complains appeared in the Magazine in question ; and | 
feel so conficent that the public will net impute to me any haste or inconsideration in 
their insertion, that Iam not concerned by her expressions of indignation ; still, as 
my character might be implicated in the opinion of some, were | to allow her state 

| ment to pass unnoticed, I will merely say that I took every pains to satisfy myself that 
the articles were not only sanctioned but approved by Mademoiselle Elssier 

* Previous to the publication of the first paper I recciveda letter from Mr Henry 

| Wikoff (who is now on his passage to New York), in which he wrote, ‘ Mademoiselle 
} Fanny Elssier gave me,a year since,» full and unqualified assent to publish ber tra- 
vels, and she has never withdrawn that assent.’ 
“TL am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


“G. W. Nuicktssox 
215 Regent Street, Feb. 15,” 
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extravagant in their phrases of admiration, perhaps, as others, but honest 
enduring in their esteem for an artist they have appeomall M pr a 
has been brilliant beyond all expectation. The season before Ene one 
ally dull and most inattractive at the Opera ; if the director manages to avoid 
loss he escapes well, but on this occasion, happily, the attendance has been 
crowded and fashionable. All parts of this great theatre have been nightly 
filled, and my spirits, naturally, have been gay and flowing. Her ma esty 
has been present on several occasions, and all the leading nobility. I haye 
been delighted often by the presence of the distinguished lady we have always 
admired so much, the Duchess of S——d. I have never yet unders the 
strange fascination this charming person exerts over all whu behold her. 
Whether it is the richness and elegance of her attire, her striking beauty, or 
the graceful affability of her manners, I know not; but the spell must needs 
be strong when it has reached me, who have only seen her trom the -foot- 
lights” Yes, I quit all with reluctance. ; 
Bristol, April 14. 

There am I, dear——, almost in sight of the steamer that is to carry me 
away from all | know and love. I have very much the terrible sensations a 
poor criminal may be supposed to feel with the rope round his neck, just pre- 
paratory to his exit from the state he has been solong accustomed to. Heay- 
en grant that my departure, in this case, may not be so long a one. I left 
London yesterday morning, and, amusing to say, we had well-nigh missed 
steamer, voyage, America, and all, from the drollest of all causes—every- 
body over-sieeping themselves. The whole house and servants had been up 
till three a. M., in busy preparation, and, when the carriage came at eight in 
the morning, not a soul was stirring, Such a scene ensued of indescribable 
confusion. The railway departure was at nine o’clock, and we had haif-an- 
hour’s drive to reach it. I limited myself to dressing and rubbing my eyes 
open, and started with my bonnet in one hand and a bit of bread in the other, 
N displayed that wonderful activity that has so ofien served in similar 
emergencies. She came bustling into the carriage at the last moment, upon 
the top of baskets, ae, and shawls, in the most ludicrous disoider of attire 
and appearance. Fortunately, | had no time io indu ge the bitter grief that 
for a moment seized me, as I turned to bid adieu to the dear friend who faith- 
fully followed to the ‘ station ;’ but I gave unconstrained vent to my tears fora 
good hour afterwards, till the fatigues of the preceding days overcame me 
in sleep. I was occasionally addressed by an enthusiastic friend, who directed 
my attention to some delicious prospect that glowed in the bright sunshine of 
an unclouded day in spring-time. Giving now and then a languid look, 1 
relapsed into sleep, dreaming of carolling birds, green hills, aud bleatin 
sheep; till at length lawoke in the neighbourhood of this bustling, commercia 
city. After a nice dinner, I went to bed at an early hour, to wake upon my 
last day in Europe till—ay, till when? We are requested to go on board the 
Great Western, of whose splendid qualities and accommodations | have heard 
so much, at two o'clock. 

I will keep this parting letter open jusgu’au dernier moment, 





Great Western Steamer. 

Adieu, dearest Therese. I am drowned in sorrow ; and, if it were not for 
shame, | would fly to town again. You know my rooted apprehension of the 
sea, that now rises on me almost to terror. I am constantly asking myself, 
how came I here; it seems impossible I could ever have consented of my own 
will, and yet there is nothing else that could have done it. We left bristol 
in a very small steamer, in which we are piled up together, trunks and pas- 
sengers, not being able to stir. I had a glance of my fellow-sufferers that are 
to be ; they are of all sorts and sizes, and some look very merry, and some the 
reverse : class me among the latter. I found myself next to the celedraied 


Countess of M——n, a distinguished leader of the aut ton of Paris, and the 
well-known friend of all great artistes. 1 bad the honour of being presented to 
her by Mr. W——ff, of the United States, and she gave me a most cordial re- 


ception, and tried to cheer my drooping spirits. Madame seems no way dis- 
mayed at the dreary voyage before us; but, then, she is going to command 
favour, while I hardly dare hope to obtain it. As I approach our steam-bark, 
what a mammoth she seemed to the little pigmy vessel that bore us! As my 
foot touched her great deck, athrill ran through me. | felt what was im- 

yssible to describe; but what a shock I had in going to view my cabin! I 

ad figured to myselfsomething like a good-sized bedchamber, with tables and 
chairs (how should I know any better, who was neverin such a place before), 
but I was ushered into a smal] closet, as I thought it, and told | was to sleep, 
and likely to eat, there for some sixteen days to come. 1 declared that it was 
out of the question, amid the laughter of all around me ; but it is too late now; 
there I must stay, whether I sleep or not. What a noise and confusion! Oh! 
| hear the creaking of maehinery, the sluggish movement of the engine, as if 
a giant had woke. The steamer trembles as at the danger before it,—the 
wheels begin to turn! Adieu, sister, in tears and sobs, adieu! 

Great Weslern, April 29. 

Dear Mina,—You demanded of me when we parted, the earliest details of 
my voyage. How strange it seems to me to address you now with a vast 
ocean rolling between us, for I have well-nigh crossed it. ‘They tell me two 
or three days more must bring us to our destination. This news ought to fill 
me with singing; but it awakens new fears I never thought of before,—a 
sense of the terrible change that awaits me there, has lately come over me; 
it is no use to disguise. If I fail, | am inevitably ruined; and my friends in 
Europe, whom I have disobeyed in leaving them, will join in the laugh and 
derision that will mock me; and these convictions haunt me, and the last two 
or three days I have spent half the time in vain and bitter reflections; but I 
am encouraged by the most amiable associations to the contrary, by many of 
my fellow.passengers. My life at sea has been—could you believe it ?—quite 
agreeable, though tormented by vicissitudes of weather, for one does not escape 
even by going far away from land. Yet the time has passed pleasa: tly. How 
cheerfully our voyage began; the weather soft, the sky serene; the sea so 
bright and smooth, that I thought its glassy surface could never be overspread 
by anger. Alas! what treachery lurks in its hollow depth! Our days passed 
gaily: at nine we assembled at breaktast in the immense saloon, some hun- 
dred feet long; two great tables running its whole length; a wide space for 
this repast, with every luxury of earth and sea. Our passengers, numbering 
120 odd, were punctual to their posts; and certainly no scene could be more 
animated ; the clatter of plates and hubbub of conversation were new and ex- 
citing ; and when I listened to it in my cabin, that opened in the saloon, it had 
a most strange effect. After breakfast, everybody took to the deck; some 
talked, others walked ; and what fine accommodations for promenades! The 
studious read, and the contemplative mused. Idid all by turns, and nothin 
long. Perhaps the greatest pleasure of all was w lounge in a comfortable 
chair, and gaze upon the sea, glittering like molten lava in the dazzling efful- 
gence of the noonday-sun. I love to think of all the wonders,—the ‘ monsters 
grim’ that were hid from my cautious eye by yon sparkling mantle that 
spreads its vast surface over them; and here was I ricing safely and swiflly 
along, like a bold intruder upon the awlulelement. Hundreds of miles rising 
up between me and all of those [had never lost sight of before. There was 
something startling, fearfully so, in the thought; but it did not last long in 
sueh merry sunshine. 

At three we descended to make our toilette for dinner, that was punctually 
ready at four. And how plentiful and sumptuous this grand meal of the day; 
every variety of meats and vegetables cooked in every cunning variety of 
style: where all came from, and how all was done, I could never see or dis- 
cern. The attention was excellent : the utmost order prevailed under the vigi- 
lant eye of the black steward, George, who, in spite of his short legs and 
broad back, was everywhere and everything on those occasions; his shining 
face, all covered with perspiration, was a sight,—it seemed to reflect its own 
jetty blackness. Afier dinner, it was delightful to walk about the deck, and 
inhale the fresh breezes of the crispy sea, and watch the dying gleams of the 
sun, whose declining radiance lit up both sky and ocean with its fiery glare, 
—it was beautiful to behold. The evening had its attractions; cardsengaged 
some,and music had its devotees. La Comtesse M , whose marvellous 
voice has so often enthralled the gilded salons of luxurious Paris, exerted its 
witchery here. With an amiability beyond praise, she sang for us, with grace 
and expression, some of the liveliest airs ot her own sunny land, where song 
and the merry castanet never tire. It was amusing to see the allurement ot 
her music upon the divers groups scattered over the vessel; by degrees, all 
collected about her, till the covered deck we occupied was thronged to pressure ; 
and the woolly heads of the negroes filled up the doorways, making a dark 
background to the picture. At the end of four such days as these, it was an- 
nounced we had made athird of the passage. I began to fear we would get 
there too soon, this life was so delightful ; I went to bed in high spirits. But 
who can tell the horrors of the succeeding days? the winds blew in hurri- 
canes; the rains descended; the raging sea, Jashed to madness, rose as if to 
engulf us: Tempest, in all its dread majesty, walked abroad. Oh, what a 
change ! and it was as great with me. I laid in my berth, rolling, halt an- 
conscious, from side to side, a wretched thing! I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
but the roaring storm; knew nothing, felt nothing, but such a sensation of— 
oh dear! it makes me dizzy to think of it. At last I was persuaded up on 
deck; and what a sight! the wind and sea were still furiously contending. 
After several days’ frightful conflict, our excellent Captain Hoskins, in whose 
vigilance and skill I felt unbounded reliance, began to get exasperated; and I 
saw he was disposed to interfere between the combatants. More steam was 

ut on, and the Great Western, obedient to the impulse, rushed into the melee. 
Man and the roused element met; but our course was onward, in spite of the 
fiercest opposition. Now and then I raised my head, and looked with terror 
at the mountainous sea that bore us up on its mighty waves, and threatened 
to hur] us into mid air as we descended rapidly into the yawning chasm that 
succeeded. I sprang back appalled at the thought of engulfment ; but they had 
an end: ‘ tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse,’ said the proverb, and so did this, 
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MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part IX. 


The market-place was lighted up, and filled with dragoons. Leaving my 
hulans under cover of a dark street, and riding forward to reconnoitre, 1 saw 
with astonishment the utter carelessness wih which they abandoned them- 
selves to their indulgences in the midst of an irritated population. Some 
were drinking on horseback ; some had thrown themselves oa the benches of 
the market, and were evidently intoxicated. The people stood at the corners 
of the streets looking on, palpably in terror, yet as palpably mdignant at the 
outrage of the military. From the excessive blaze in some of the windows, and 
the ehrieks of females, I could perceive that plunder was guing on, and that 
the inteution was, after having ransacked the placc,tosct it on fire. Yeta 
strong body of cavairy mounted in the middle of the square, end keeping guard 
round a waggon on which a guillotice had been already erected, si1/i made me 
fee! that an attack would be hopeless. I svon saw a rush of the people from 
one of the strects ; a couple of dragoon hemlets were visible above the crowd ; 
and three or feur carte followed, filled with young females in white robes aud 
flowers, as if dressed for a ball. I gazed intently, to ascertain the meaning of 
this strange and melancholy spectacle. At this moment I felt my horse's bri- 
dle pulled, and saw the old noble at his head. “ Now or never!” he cried, in 
a voice almost choked with emotion. ‘ Those are destined for the guillotine. 
Barbarians! brigands !—they will murder my Amalia.” He sank before me. 
« What ! is this an execution!” I exclaimed. His answer was scarcely above 
a whisper, for he seemed fainting. ‘ The villains have been sent,” said he 
“to burn the town; they have seized those children of our best families, com- 

lied them to dress as they were dressed for the Prussivn ball, and are now 
about to murder them by their accursed guillotine.” Pointing to one lovely 
girl, who, pale as death, stood in the foremost of those vehicles of death, he 
exclaimed ** Amalia! O. my Amalia!’ The cart was already within a few 
fect of the scaffold when I gave the word to my troopers. The brave fellows 
answered my “ Forward!” with a shout, charged sabre in hand, and in an in- 
stant had thrown themselves between the victims and the scaffold. Their es- 
cort, taken completely by surprise, was brokem at the first shock ; we dashed 
without loss of time on the squadrons scattered round the market, and swept 
it clear of them. Surprised, intoxicated, and unaequainted with our force— 
which they probably thought to be the advance of the whole Prussian cavalry 
—after having lost many men, for the peasantry showed no mercy on the dis- 
mounted, the regiment turned at full gallop to the open country. The towns- 
people now performed their part. ‘Lhe victims were hurried away by their 
families, among a storm of lamentations and rejoicings, tears and kisses. The 
old noble’s daugh:er, half dead, was carried off in her father’s arms, witha 
thousand benedictionson me. ‘The gui!lotine was hewn down with a hundred 
axes, and I saw the fragments burning in the square. Its waggon was made 
to serve its country as a barricade ; and with every vehicle, wheeled or un- 
wheeled, which could be rolled out, the entrance to the streets was fortified 
with the national rapidity in any deed, good or ill, under the stars. 

After having appeased our bunger and that of our famishing horses, and 
being offered all the purses, which the French dragoons, however, had light- 
ened nearly to the last coin, we finished the exploit by a general chant in hon- 
our of the ladies, and marched on our route, followed by the prayers of the 
whole community. ‘Thus ended the only productive skirmish of the retreat.— 
It fed us, broke the monotony of the march, and gave us something to talk of 
and the soldier asks but little more. A gallant action had been done; not the 
less gallant for its being a humane one; and even my bold bulans gave me 
credit for being a “smart officer,” a title of no small value in their dashing 
service. 

Yet what, as the poet Saadi says, is fortune but a peacock, ‘a showy tail 
on a frightful pair of legs Our triumph was to be followed by a reverse 
The burgundy and champagne of the old count’s cellar had made us festive, and 
our voices werejheard,along the road with a gaiety imprudent in a hostile land. 
The sound of a trump et in our front brought us to our senses and a dead stand, 
But we were in a vein of heroism, and instead of taking to our old hussar ha- 
bits, and slipping round the enemy’s flinks, we determined to cut our way 
through them, if they had the whole cavalry of France as their appui. The 
word was given, and the spur carried us through astrong line of cavalry 
posted across the rood. ‘The moon had just risen enough to show that there 
was a still stronger line a few hundred yards beyond, which it would be folly 
to touch. There was now no resource but to return as we went, which we did 
at full speed, and again broke up our antagonists, But again we saw squad- 
ron after squadron to block up the road. All wasnowdesperate But Fre- 
derick’s law of arms was well known—' the officer of cavalry who waits to be 
charged, must be broke’ We made a plunge at our living circumvallation ; 
but the French dragoons had learned common sense—they opened for us—and 
when we were once fairly in, enveloped us completely ; it was then a troop to 
a brigade: fifty jaded men and horses to fifteen hundred fresh from camp. 
What happened further I know not. J saw fur a minute or two a great deal 
of pistol firing and a great deal of sabre clashing; I felt my horse stagger 
under me, at the moment when I aimed a blow at a gigantic fellow covered 
all over with helmet and mustache; a pistol exploded close at my ear as I 
was going down, and I heard no more. 

On opening my eyes again, I found the scene strangely altered. I was ly- 
ing in a little chamber hung round with Parisian ornament—a sofficient con- 
trast to asky dark as pitch, or only illuminated by carbines and the sparkles 
of sabres delving at each other. I was lying on an embroidered sofa—an 
equally strong contrast to my position under the bodies of fallen men and the 
heels of kicking horses. A showy Turkish cloak, or robe de chambre, had su- 
perseded my laced jacket, purple pantaloon, and huzzar boots. I was com- 
pletely altered asa warrior; aud, froma glimpso which 1 cast on a mirror, 
surrounded with gilt nymphs and swains enough to have fnrnished a ballet, I 
saw in my haggard countenance, and a wound, which a riband had half con- 
cealed, across my forehead, that I was not less altered as a man. 

All around me looked so perfectly like te scenes with which I had been fa- 
miliar in my romance-reading days, that bruised and feeble as | was, I almost 
expected to find my pillow attended by some ef those slight figures in long 
white drapery with blue eyes, which of old ministered to so many ill-used 
knights and plgrims. But my reveries were broken up by a rough voice in 
the outer chamber insisting on an entrance into mive, and replied to by a weak 
and garrulous one, refusing the admission. The dialogue was something of 
this order— 

‘ Strong or weak, well or ill, able or not able, I must send him, before twelve 
o’clock this night, to Paris.’ 

‘ But the poor gentleman’s wounds are still unhealed.’ 

‘Still he must set out. The ‘malle poste’ will be at the door; and, if he 
had fifty wounds on him, he must go. The marquis is halfway to Paris by this 
time; perhaps more than halfway to the guillotine.’ 

This was followed by a burst of sobs and broken exclamations from the 
female, whom I discovered, by her sorruwing confessions, to have been a nurse 
in the family. 

‘Well,’ was the ruffian’s reply; ‘women of all ages are fools: what is 
it to you whether this young fellow is shot or hanged! He was taken in 
arms against the Republic—one and indivisible. All the enemies of France 
must perish !’ 

The old woman now partially opened the door, to see whether I slept; and 
I closed my eyes, for the purpose of hearing all that was to be heard without 
interruption. The speaker whom!I alternately took for the gendarme of 
the district, and the executioner, gave vent to his swelling soul in the national 
style. 

* What! leave me! leave Jean Jacques Louis Gilet in charge of this wretch- 
ed aristocrat, while I should be marching with my battalion, and at its heed 
tov, if merit meets its reward, to sweep the foes of the Republic from the face 
ef the earth. No;I shall not remain in this paltry place, solicitor of a 
village, when I ought to be on the highest seat of justice—or play- 
ing the part of arresting aristocrats, when I might be commandant 
of a brigade, marching over the bodies of the crowned tyrants of the earth 
to glory !’ 

As his harangue glowed, his pace quickened, and his voice grew more ve- 
hement ; at length, probably impatient of the time which lay between him and 
the first offices of the Republic, he overpowered the resistance of the nurse, 
and rushed into the chamber. Throwing himself into a theatrical attitude be- 
fore a mirror—for what Frenchman ever passed one without a glance 
of happy recognition '—* Rise, aristocrat!’ he cried, in the tone of Tal- 
ma calling up the shade of Cesar. * Rise, and account to the world for 
your crimes against the liberty of man !’ 

I looked with such surprise on this champion of the sons of Adam—a 
little meagre creature, who seemed to be shaped on the model of one of 
his own pens, stripped, withered, and inkdried—that I actually burst into 
laughter. His indignation rose, and pulling out a pistol with one hand, and a 
roll of paper from his bosom with the other, he presented them together. 
I perceived, as I lay on my pillow, that the pistol was without a lock, and 
thus was comforted ; but the paper was of a more formidable description 
It was the famous decree of ‘ Fraternization,’ by which France pronounced 
the fell of her own monarchy, declared ‘that she would grant succour to every 
people who wished to recover their liberty,’ and commanded her generals 
* to aid all such, and to defend all citizens who might be troubled in the cause 
of freedom.’ 


This paperindeed startled me; it was the consummation which I had dread- 


gece ea Albion. 
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ed so long. I saw at once that France, in those wild words, had declared war 
ageinst every throne in Europe, and that we were now beginning the era of 
struggle and suffering which Mordecai’s strong sense had predicted, and of 
which no human sagacity could foresee the end. My countenance probably 
showed the impression which this European anathema had made upon me ; for 
Monsieur Gilet became more hervic than ever, tore his griazied curls, throwing 
aside his pistol. which he had at length discovered to be hore de combat, and 
drawing the falchion which clatte:ed at his heels, and wes nearly as long as 
himself, flourished it in quick march baekward and forward before the mirror— 
that mirror never forgotten!—in all the whirlwind of his rage, and panted 
for the conquest of * perfidious Albion,’ the ‘ traitor’ Pitt, and the whole brood 
of hoary power. Fwas too feeble to turn him out of the room, and too con- 
temptuous to reply. But this overthrow was not the further off The old 
nurse, who, old as she was, still retained some of the sinews and all the 
irritability of a stout Champenoise peasant, roused by his insults to the aris 
tocracy, from having lived so long under their roof, watched her opportunity 
made a spring at him like a wild-cat, wrested the sabre from his hand, and- 
grasping the struggling and screaming little functionary in her strong arms 
carried him like a child out of the room. 

She then returned, and having locked the door to prevent his second inroad, 
sat down by the side of my couch, and, with the usual passion of women after, 
strong excitement, burst into exclamations and tears. WhatI could collect, 
from her broken narrative, was little more than the commonplace of national 
misery in that fearful time. She had been a servant in the family of the no- 
bleman whose daughter [ had saved from death. She had been the nurse of 
the young countess ; aud all the blessings that sorrow and grati\ude ever gath- 
ered together, could not be exceeded by the praises which she poured opon 
my head. It had been ramoured in the town that I was attacked and killed 
by a body of cavalry sent to revenge the rout of their comrades. And Mar- 
quis Lanfranc—I now first learned the name of my noble entertainer—had gone 
forth to look for my remains in the field. 1 was found still breathing, and to 
avoid further danger was carried to his dwelling, a hunting-lodge in the heart 
of the forest; there I had been attended by the family physician only, and, 
after a week of insensibility, had given signs of recovery. The marquis’s hu- 
manity had brought evil on himself. His visits to the lodge had been remarked, 
and on this very morning he had been arrested, and conveyed with his daugh- 
ter, in a carriage escorted by gendarmes to the capitol. My detection follow- 
ed of course; papers found on my person had proved that I was an agent of 
England; and the officious M. Gilet had spent the morning in exhibiting to 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood the order of the * Committee of Public 
Safety,’ a name which froze the blood, to take me under his charge, and con- 
duct me forthwith to their tribunal. I tell all this in my own way; for the 
dame’s sighs, sobs, and vehement indignation, would have defied all record. 

My prospect was now black enough, for justice was a word unheard of in 
the present condition of things; and my plea of being an Englishman, and in 
the civil service of my country, would have been a death-warrant. I must ac- 
knowledge, too, that I had fairly thrown it away by my adoption of the Pras- 
sian sabre. I might well be now in low spirits ; for the guillotine was crush. 
ing out life at that moment in every province of France, and the thirst of pub- 
lic curiosity was to be fed by nothing but blood. Yet, even in that moment, 
let me give myself credit for the recollection, my first inquiry was for the fate 
of my squadron. The old woman could tell me but little on the subject ; but 
that little was consolatory. The French troopers, who had come back triamph- 
ing into the town, hed not brought any Prussian prisuners: two or three for- 
eigners, who had lost their horses, were sheltered in her master’s stables until 
they could make their escape ; and of them she had heard no more. ‘The truth 
is, that nothing is more difficultin war than to catch a hussar who understands 
his business ; and the probability was, that the chief part of them had slipped 
away, leaving the French to sabre each other in the dark. The fall of my 
horse had brought me down, otherwise | might have escaped the shot which 
stunned me, and been at that hour galloping to Berlin, 

Monsieur Gilet, with some of the civic authorities, paid me a second visit 
in the evening, to prepare me for my journey. To me it was become indifferent 
whether I died in the carriage or by the edge of the guillotine; the jouruey 
was shortin either case, and the shorter and sooner the better. I answered 
none of their interrogatories ; told them | was at their disposal ; directed the 
eld woman to pack up whatever travelling matters remained to me, and to re- 
member me to her master and mistress,if she ever should see them in this world, 
shook her strong old hand, and bade God bless her. In return, she kissed me 
on both cheeks, whispered a thousand benedictions, and left the room violently 
sobbing ; yet with a parting glance at Monsieur Gilet and his collaborateurs 
so mingled of wrath and ridicule, that it was beyond ail my deciphering. 


“Time and the hour run through the longest day,” 


says the great poet; and, with the coming of midnight, a chaise de poste drew 
up atthe door. AsI was a prisoner of importance, M. Gilet was not suf- 
fered to take all the honour of my introducion to the axe on himself; and the 
mayor and deputy-mayor of the district insisted on this opportuni y of making 
themselves known to the supreme Republic. ‘They mounted the box in front, 
a couple of gendarmes sat benind, M. Gilet took his seat at my side, and, with 
an infinite cracking of whips, we rushed out upon the causeway. 

I soon discovered that my companion was by no means satisfied with exist- 
ing circumstances. The officiousness of the pair of mayors prodigiously dis- 
pleased him. He broke forth— 

‘See these two beggars,’ he exclaimed, ‘ pretending to patriotism! They 
have no energy, no courage, no civism. Why, you might have remained for 
a twelvemonth under their very aostrils before they would have found you out. 
Gilet is the man for the service of his country.’ Merely to stop the torrent of 
his complainings, I asked him some vague questions relative to the nobleman 
whom | was now following to Paris. Bat the patriot was not to be moved from 
his topic. 

‘ Hais! Citizen Lanfranc. All is over with him. He once held his head high 
enough, but it will soon be as low as ever it was high. Yet I could have for- 
given his aristocracy, 1f he had not put these two ‘chiens’ above me.’ 

The position in which the mayor and his deputy sat, on the box of the chaise, 
continually presentisg them to the eye of my companion, kept his choler pe- 
culiarly active. 

‘One of these fellows,” he exclaimed, ‘ was the Marquis’s cook, another his 
perruquier! I was his tailor. Every man of taste and talent kuows the su- 
periority of my profession ; for what is the first of noblemen without elegance 
of costume, or what indeed would man himself be withont my art, the noblest 
and the earliest art of mankind! And yet he made these two ‘ brigands’ 
mayor and deputy—peste! Idid my duty. I denounced him on the spot. I 
did more. ‘The aristocrat had a faction in the town. It was filled with his de- 
pendents. In fact, it had been built on his grounds, and tenanted by the old 
hangers-on of the family. So, to make a clear stage, I denounced the town.’ 
He clapped his hands with exultation at this civic triumph. 

My recollection of the miseries which his malice had caused roused me 
into wrath, and, rash as the act was, I grasped him by the collar, with the full 
intent of throwing the little writhing rs 4 out of the window ; but, while I 
was lifting him from the seat to which he clung screaming for help, and had 
already forced him half way outside, a shot whistled close by the head of the 
postillion, which brought him to a full stop. * Mon Dicu!—Brigands!’ ex- 
claimed Monsieur Gilet; and, dropping back into the carriage, attempted to 
make a screen of my body by slipping his adroitly behind me. Two or three 
more discharges rattled through the trees, followed ” arush of peasants, who 
unceremoniously knocked down the two officials in front, and began a general 
scuffle with the gendarmes. The night wasso dark, that I could discover no- 
thing of the melee but by the blaze of the fusile. All, however, was quiet ina 
few moments, by the disappearance of the gendarmes, and the complete cap- 
ture of the convoy—M. Gilet, mayurs, and all. Whether we had fallen into 
the hands of highwaymen, or of stragglers from the French army, was doubt- 
ful for a while, as not asyllable was spoken, nor a sound uttered, except by 
the unhappy functionaries, who grumbled prodigivusly as they were dragged 
along through ‘rough and smootn, moss and mire,’ and whose pace was evi- 
dently quickened by many a kick and blow of the fusil. This was a rude 
march for me, too, with my unhealed wound, and my week's sojourn in bed ; 
but I was treated, if not with tenderness, without incivility, while my compag- 
nons de voyage were insulted with every contemptuous phrase in a vocabulary 
at least as rich in those matters as any other in Europe. At length, after about 


an hour’s rapid movement, we reached an open ground, and the door of one 


of the wide, old, staring, yet not uncomfortable farm-houses which are to be 
found in the northern provinces of France. 

Signs of comfort within were visible even at a distance, and the light of a 
hage wood fire had been seen for the last quarter of an hour gleaming through 
the woods, and leaving us in doubt whether we were approaching a horde of 
gipsies, or about to realize the claysic scenes of Gil Bias. 

3ut it was only a farm-house after all. The good dame of the house, with 
an enormous cap, enormous petticoats, enormous earrings, and al] the glaring 
good-humour of a countenance of domestic plenty and power, came to meet 
us on the threshold; and her reception of me was ardent, to the very verge 
of strangulation. Nothing could exceed ber rapture at the sight of me, or the 
fierceness of her embraces, except her indignation at the sight of my travelling 
companions. Her disgust at the mayor and his deputy—and certainly after 
their night trip they were not figures to charm the eye—was pitched in the 
highest bey of scorn, 80 asto be surpassed only by the torrent of contempt 





which her well-practised elocution poured upon the ‘traitretaileur,’ | really 
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believe, that if she could have boiled him in the hage soup-kettle which bub- 
bled upon the fire, without spoiling our supper, sue would have flung him in 
upon the spot. The peasants who bad captured us-~bold, tall fellows, well- 
dressed and well-armed with cutlass and fusil, in the style of the gardes-de- 
chasse—could scarcely be kept from taking them out to the next tree, to make 
marks of them; and it was probably by my intercession alone that they 
were consigneg to an outer house for the night. How the scene was to end 
| with me, I knew not; though the ‘ovial visage of my protectress showed me 
ithat I was secure. But the prisoners had no sooner been flung out of the 
door than 1 was ushered into an inner room, prepared with somewhat more 
of attention ; where to my great surprise and delight, the Marquis Lanfrane 
came forward to shake my hand, and, with a thousand expressions of grati- 
tude, made me known to his daughter. The adventure was of the simplest 
order. The arrest of the Marquis was, of course, known in an instant. and 
a party of his foresters had immediately determined to take the law into their 
own hands—had posted themselves on the road by which his carriage was 
to pass and had released him without difficulty. My release was merely a 
sequel to the drama, I had been left in the hunting-lodge by its owner, under 
the impression that an individual who could not be moved without hazard to 
life, would escape the vengeance of village patriotism. But the nurse, whom 
he had placed in charge of me, had no sooner ascertained that | was ar- 
rested, than she sent an express to the farm-house. The consequence natu- 
rally followed in my liberty; and the night which I expected to have spent 
freezing on my way to the dungeon, presented me with the pleasant exchange 
of hospitable shelter, the society of a most accomplished man, and his grace- 
ful handsome daughter; and last, not least, a couple of kisses from my late 
nurse, according to the custom of the country, as glowing and remorseless as 
those of my portly landlady herself, , 

We sat for some hours, and scarcely felt them pass in the anxious topics 
which engrossed us; the perils of France, the prospects of the Allies, and the 
captivity of the unhappy Bourbons. Now and then the conversation turned 
on their own hair-breadth escapes, and those of their relatives and friends. 
Among the rest, the hazards of the De Tourville family were mentioned, and 
I heard the name of Clotilde pronounced with a sensation indescribable. 
The name was connected with such displays of fortitude, nobleness of spirit, 
and deep devotion to the royal cause, that, if 1 had loved before, 1 now hon- 
oured he, She had saved the lives of her household; she had, by an act of 
extraordinary, but most perilous affection, saved the live of her mother, at the 
moment when the first insurgency broke out; and young as she was, she had 
exhibited so noble a union of generosity and strength of mind, that the Mar- 
quis’s eyes filled with tears as be told it, and Amalia buried her forehead in 
| her hands to conceal her convulsive emotions: what must have been mine? 
Our conversation was not unfrequently interrupted by bursts of merriment 

from the outer room, where the peasants were at supper provided by the Mar- 
| quis for his bold reseuers—an indulgence which they seemed to enjoy with 

the highest zest imaginable. Songs were sang with very various kinds of 
merit 1n the performer, but all well received. Healths were roposed, in which 
the existing Government was certainly not much heneenell and, it the good 
wishes of the party could have sent the ‘Committee of Public Safety,’ the 
| butcher cabinet of France, to the darkest spot on earth, or under it, its time 
| would have been brief. But even this died away; the laugh subsided, the 
mirth grew silent, and at length the gardes-de-chasse went away, making the 
forest ring with their professional whoops and holloas, the remnants of their 
honest revel. At length the Marquis and his daughter, who were to be on 
the wing at daybreak for the German frontier, and who had generously offered 
to take charge of my invalid frame in the same direction, retired; and wrap- 
ping myself up in a dark cloak, furnished by my mistress, and formed to 


— showy proportions, I threw myself on the sofa, and was in the land of 
dreams, 
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[To be Continued. ] 











ATTEMPTED SUICIDE AND EXTRAORDINARY 
RESTORATION. 

We have this week to record a case of attempted suicide under distressing 
circumstances, in which the poor woman, who so rashly sought to terminate 
her existence, was restored to life at our Infirmary, after animation had been 
suspended for a considerable period of time, 

The woman in question, Mary Cribbs, was about 40 yeare of age, and 
lived in the service of Mr. S.one, of St. James’s Barton. She had, until within 
a few months, been a domestic in a family in London, in whose hands, being 
desirous to make a provision for old age, she had left such of her wages as 
she did not absolutely require. When she was about to quit the service to 
come to Bristol, she was intormed by her Jate employer that he had not the 
means of paying her the amount she had not received. She was greatly dis- 
tressed at this, and he at length promised to remit ber 51. a quarter until the 
debt was paid. At the end of the quarter, the money not having arrived, she 
applied by letter, and, no notice being taken of her application, she became 
distressed in mind, and feil into a state of great despondency. 

On Wednesday morning, at a little afier 8 o'clock, as Mr. Stone was dress- 
ing, he heard a noise in a room above him as of something falling. In about 
ten minutes afterwards he was alarmed by a servant falling down stairs, He 
ran from his dressing-room, and, having learnt from the affrighted girl that 
her fellow-domestic, Cribbs, had hanged herself, he rushed up stairs and found 
her suspended by the neck, He immediately cut her down, and sent for Mr. 
Prowse, surgeon, who promptly attended and opened a vein in the arm; but, 
finding that animation was so far suspended that the only chance of restora- 
tion was the application of remedies which could not be readily procured in 
a private house, he directed her to be sent to the Infirmary, where he very 
kindly preceded her and represented the urgency of the case, 

At 4 quarter to nine o'clock she was brought into the Infirmary, where she 
was received by Mr. Greig, the house-surgeon, who immediately proceeded to 
adopt such measures as he thought calculated to restore animation, Mr. 
Greig first 7 cold affusion to the chest and head, and salts of ammonic 
to the nose. The jugular vein was then opened, and a strung stream of elec- 
tro-magnetism was transmitted through the chest by means of plates applied 
over the sternum or breast bone, and the spine. These remedies were con- 


tinued for fall an hour before any symptoms of returning animation mani- 
fested themselves, 





At the end of an hour and a half the reaction was found to be so strong as 
to endanger her,ife from congestion of the blood vessels of the brain and lungs ; 
and, in order to counteract this, blood was taken from the arm, and a large 
nuinber of leeches applied to the head. Large mustard poultices were also 
applied to the legs and feet, with a view to establish counter-irritation At 
about one o'clock she manifested slight symptoms of consciousness, and 
coughed as if suffering from a sense of suffocation. She continued to im- 
— till a quarter before six o'clock, when she recognized her sister, who 

ad come to see her, and pronounced her name. From that hour to the pre- 
sent she has been slowly getting better, although she occasionally relapses into 
a state of low muttering delirium. It will be some time ere she is sufficiently 
recovered to leave the house, as from the extreme distension of the vessels of 
the brain their contractile power has been impaired. 

What is not the least remarkable fact in his extraordinary case, is, tiat 
the patient is totally unaware that she has made any attempt upon her life. 
The last thing she has a recollection of, is preparing the dinner for the family, 
on Tuesday, and she seerns to be under an impression that she fell down stairs 
and stunned herself. 

This case is interesting, as showing the advantages which may result from 
the application of electro-magnetism, which admits of the production of a 
continuous stream of electricity. We think, too, that the utmost credit is due 
to Mr. Greig, to whose humane and persevering exertions the poor woman 
owes her life, 

—_—=_— 


A New Stonat-ticnt. A very useful fire-work for signals has lately been 
invented and patented by Mr. Hay, achymist, at Portsmouth. It resembles 
the blue-light long in use in the navy, but is more brilliant, and burns ae. 
Its peculiarity, however consists in its being kindled by percussion on a chy- 
mica! preparation so placed that when properly struck i, catches fire instantly; 
but at the same time so secured that it is almost, if not altogether, impossible 
to inflame it when struck in any other way. For example :—It may be dashed 
against the ground, or trampled on with impunity, and is therefore as safe in 
its conveyance as effective in its use. ft is like a Roman candle in appear- 
ance, the lower end being hollow; into this a stick is put, which being struck 
smartly with the hand, or on the ground, fires the mixture, and causes the 
flame to burst forth from the other end; it barns, according to the size used, 
from four to twenty minutes, and may be seen ten miles off. Being also of 
various colours, a code of signals is easily formed. A copper case, large 
enough to hold one fire-work, is supplied, if desired, with each box of them.— 
One end has a wooden plug, fitted to the hollow end of the fire-work for light- 
ing it, as above stated. Having one of these in the pocket, a brilliant light is 
at command in any place, in all weathers, and at a moment’s notice. 





Curious Fact.—If England paid her national debt, it would take 46/. 9s. 2d. 
from each person to pay it; it would take 11/. 9s. 24. from each Frenchman 
to pay the debt of France; it would take 55/, Rs. 4d. from each Dutchman to 
pay the det of Holland; and it would only take 4/, 13s, 9d. from each Penn- 
sylvanian to pay the debt repudiated. 


A lake of ninety acres, on Sir C, Burrell's Easex estate, was drawn off the 
other day, and the take of fish was—carp, 2,917, weighins 40 cwt., 2 qrs.; 
pike, 466, weighing 5 cwt., 2qre., 23 lbs.; eels, G cwt., 1 gr.; besides 17@ 
| aaa and 100 tench not weighed. 
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Summary. 

Mr. Ra from Canada, had an interview with Lord Stanley at the 
Colonial Office -——-Mr. Everert,the American minister, it is stated, has been 
for a month on a visit to the Rev. Sidney Smith——The Hull Packet states 
that it is intended to establish a line of packet-ships between New York and 
Hull.——T he quantity of bullion now in the vaults of the Bank of nd, 
amounts to pearly £16,000,000 sterling ——T he British Critic, so long the or- 
gan of the high church party, and recently of the Puseyites, is now defunct. 
——Mr. Bunn has concluded his negotiations with Duprez, whp has engaged 
to sing at Drary Lane for twelve nights at the rate of 100/. per night.——A 
new Dublin journal announces, in its prospectus, that “ Foren parliament- 
reports will be given until the Irish parliament is restored. ’——George 
Thomeon, Esq, the eminent lecturer and philanthropist, now an agent of 
one of the Hindoo Princes, reached Southampton last,week in the Oriental 
steamer, on his return from India.——The Honourable Spencer Cowper has 
lately given his sisters, Lady Ashley and Lady Jocelyn, 20,000/. each.—— 
The subscription in aid of the National Education Society, now amounts to 
140,8001,—— A remarkable feature inthe autumn and winter of 1643-4 has 
been the almost total absence of the Aurora Borealis ——The Mint lost by 
Hy) pes of oid silver coin from the Bank of England during ‘he past year, 
9 ASSL. —— It is said that a thistle may be destroyed, root and branch, simply 
7. placing about a teaspoonful of common salt on its centre. ——T he total cost 
the City of London police is 41,351/. per annum.——'The 69th report of the 
justices of Hanwell Lanatic Asylum show that on the 21st of December last 
there were 1,007 patients. ——The Nottingham Review says:— On Sunday 
an aged female was baptized in the open air; the ice had to be broken be- 
fore she could enter the water.”——A few days ago, a letter was received by 
post at Doncaster, containing a live dormouse. It had come nearly 200 
miles perfectly sale ——Lately, at Ramptor, Mr. Richmond slaughtered a 
sow, and found the incredible number of 41 pigs in the animal’s inside,—— 
The French government has paid to the Deal boatmen 400 francs for sav- 
ing the lives of the crew of the Louis Philippe; and has ordered a silver 
medal tw be presented to each of those brave men for their generous conduct. 
——In England, lreland,and Scotland there is upwards of 20,000,000/. annual- 
ly expended in the consumption of gas; and, in London alone, the sum paid 
has exceeded 2,000,000/, annually. ——It has been reckoned that, since 1830 
the French conquered, in the north of Africa, 3,184 Arab tribes, 86,729,400 
sheep, 3,064,000 oxen, and 917.722 camels——On Tuesday, a robin red- 
breast's nest was found in a field near Burrow, in Westmoreland, which 
contained five eggs. ‘This is an ususual occurrence at this season,——Sev- 
eral paintings by the old masters, rich tapestry, &e., have been discovered at 
the Hotel de Villas, at Leyden, in the garrets. The barque, Lady Bute, 
which sailed on ew | for Caleutta, carried one of the most velesiie car- 
which has ever left the Clyde, being estimated at above 40,000/—— 
ithin these few days, several aataes of French apples have arrived in 
the river Tyne, and have been sold at six shillings per bushel in the Newcastle 
and Shields markets—— The Canterbury town council, the majority of 
whom are reformers, have establixhed free markets in thatcity, from the Ist 
of next month.—A. petition from the wine-growers of Narbonne states, that 
the cultivationof the vine in France gives employment to 6,000,000 persons, 
and that the anoual produce is worth 20,000,0000. The Congregationalists 
now intend to raise 260.0001, in aid of education instead of 100,000/., as origin- 
ally proposed. Dr. Hartley's flock at Manches ter contributed 4000/., at a 
meeting held last week.——The total average amount of promissory notes 
in circulation during the month ending the third of February was, 39,- 
056,539/.-viz. in England, 30,256,571/., [reland 6,010,565/., and Scotland 
2,796,403/. Bullion in the Bank of England 15,480,000/.——On Wednesday 
se’nnight, Messrs. Thomas Nicholls and Richard Gough, tobacconists, at 
Chester, pleaded guilty to an information charging them with adulterating to- 
bacco with molasses, and were fined in mitigated penalties amounting to 

600i,———Earl Gray still continues in a very precarious state. 

Aw Apivtant or 4 Votunreen Corps, being doubtful whether he had dis- 
tributed muskets to all the men, cried, ‘ All of you that are without aris hold 
up your hands. 

A Tuvo's Resrectaniiry.—In conversation we often wound the feelings 
of others without intending it. Mr. Davidson, talking with a Thug on the 
subject of a clever robbery, tells that ‘the lively, nay, ultra-prefessional jo 
wich illuminated his countenance tempted me to exclaim, rather enguard- 
edly, ‘ Perhaps you were employed inthat little affair yourself, or it may have 
been executed by some of your age v his manner immediately changed 
from ‘lively to severe,’ and with a jook that might have frazen a less innocent 
querist, he exclaimed with a sneer, No, Sir? murder, and not robbery, is my 
profession !’ 

To maxes a Mimic Temrest.—Before the tea-things go out, tie a stout 
cord across the kitchen stairs, about nine inches from the ground. Strew 
orange-peel on the hall-floor, place a tub of water on the first landing ; har- 
ness the yard-dog to the coal scuttle ; shut the kitchen up in the piano; ring 
the bell for the servants, and then wait for the result. 

* Albert,’ said her Majesty, the other day, ‘do youever recall our visit last 

ear to Treport, with pleasnre?’ ‘ Of course, my love,’ replied his Royal 
Highness, ‘for [can never think of Treport without thinking of Eu. 

An instance of extreme nicety was seen in the Brighton police court on 
Thursday. A gallant major, having to attend as prosecutor, took the pre- 
caution of bringing his own bible, which having duly kissed, he handed it to 
his servant to be conveyed home again ! 

Rerorrens.—A Scottish nobleman, who entertained her Majesty at his cas- 
tle, was requested to admit the newspaper reporters. ‘Oh! admit them, ad- 
mit them !’ said he: ‘ if we don’t let them in at the door, they'll come down 
the chimney !’ 

A Bep 1s 4 Bounote or Paravoxes:—we go to it with reluctance, yet 
we quit it with regret; and we make up our minds every bight to leave it 
early, but we make up our bodies every morning to keep it late. 

— — 
IKELAND. 

Our intelligence from this part of Unwed Kigdom—contrary to what has 
been the case forthe last twelve monthe—-is short and satisfactory 

In the first place, the country appears perfectly unagitated by the verdict of 
** guilty” which we were assured by the opposition prints would create such a 
terrible sensation. ‘The lull appears more complete thaa it possibly could have 
been expected. Ovr only fear is that it will be but temporary. 

In the second place, the Repealers virtually admit that al! the measures by 
which the repeal of the union was to be carried must be abandoned. At the 
last meeting of the Repeal Assuciation it was resolved that the arbitration 
courts should be dissolved. The following is the resolution, which was unani- 
mously carried ,— 

That all connection between the Loyal National Repeal Association and all 
or any courts of arbitration do henceforward cease and that the arbitration 
committee be dissolved ; but that such determination is come to in order to 
avoid misconstruction, and does not at all intimate any idea that arbitrations 
are in themselves wrong or illegal ; and that we leave it to the Irish people to 
settle amongst themselves their disputes and differences by arbitrators to be in 
each case chosen by the parties themselves, without any reference whatsoever 
tothe Repeal Association. 

At the same meeting the whole of the persons connected with the public 
press geve in their resignations as members of the association, on the ground 
that their writings should not comprom se the members of that body. Mr.S 
O'Brien was tho principal personage present, vut all the proceedings were wo- 
fully tame. 

A less favourable circumstance is the amount of rent, which was 
annoonced to be 562/. This shows that the roots of the conspiracy 
are still spread through the soil, and that other efforts will be required to ex- 
tiryate them. Whether the Government will follow up the prosecution by 
other measures, or wait to see if the agitation during the punishment of its 
leaders will not die out of itself, remains to be seen. 

By showing ‘he Irish people that O'Connell is not, as he asserted, above the 








can judge from the opinions expressed by the public press, has been highly 
beneficia], inasmuch as the justification of their conduct by ministers, under 
most trying and complicated eircumstances, is considered triamphant. Mr. 
Roseat Was, in his valuable correspondence with the National Intelligencer 
—and we know not where we could find a more capable and impartial critic— 
says in allusion to this debate, “ Lord Joun Reussett, SirJ. Granam, Lord 
Howicn, Mr. Suen, Mr. Macaviay, Lord Srancey, the Irish Attorney Gene- 
ral, the English great Law Officers, Mr. O’Connext, Mr. Buccer, Sir Roter? 
Pret, acquitted themselves in a manner of which any legislature and nation 
might be proud. An attentive matinal perusal of nearly the whole debate 
Jeft the impression on my mind that this is the ablest House of Commons 
England has possessed.” . 
As Englishmen we are truly proud of this debate, and it would have 
given us infinite pleasure, had it been in our power to have placed the whole 
of it before our readers ; this, however, was out of the question, as it would 
fill three octavo volumes; we have therefore selected six of the speeches— 
those which we presumed wonld be read with most interest here—and publish 
them to-day in a double extra sheet. The speeches selected are those of 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL, 

Lorp STANLEY, 

Mr. MACAULAY, 

Ma. SMITH, the Irish Attorney General, 

Mr. SHEIL, 

Sin ROBERT PEEL. 
The opening speech of Lord Joun Rvusseti, was followed on the next 
day by one of Sie James Grauam, the Home Secretary ; by Mr. Suaw, the 
Recorder of Dublin, who entered into a minute technical detail of the mode 
in which the revision of the jury lists was carried on under the provisions 
of the statute; by Lord Howick, who, in a speech of great length, dwelt 
chiefly on what he called “ the monster grievance” of Ireland, the Establish- 
ed Charch; by Mr. Butter, who also considered the Church at the bottom of 
all the evils of Ireland, and Lord Srancey, with whose speech the second 
day’s debate terminated. During this debate Mr, O’Connell entered the 
House, and his appearance is thus described :— 
“At this moment Mr. O'Connell, followed by Mr. Hindley, entered the 
House. It was evident that an effective scene was intended. Dr. Bowring, 
Mr. Hume, and a smal) knot of about half a dozen members cheered vocife- 
rously as the hon, and learned member advanced up the body of the House 
with a “free and easy” gait, but with bowed head, to his greeting triends, and 
seated himself between Dr. Bowring and Mr. Hindley, About twenty other 
members on the Opposition side of the House joined in the chorus of the en- 
ergetic few, butin a much more moderate tone ; whilst the whole ot the Min- 
isterial members, and by far the greater part of those on the Opposition bench- 
es, remained perlectly passive and silent. The hon. and learned member ap- 
peared in his usual health.” 


Much interest was felt to hear Lord Jonn Russe..’s opening speech; it 
being the first great speech he has made since he has appeared to abandon his 
functions as leader of the Opposition to his able rival Lord Patmerston, 
Lord John was in evening dress, we see it observed, “ probably to do honour 
to the occasion. His speech, both in conception and delivery, bore evidence 
of long and careful preparation.” Lord Sranvey’s speech is highly character- 
istic of that nobleman ; the quasi repealers on the Whig benches writhed un- 
der its powerful sarcasm ; the oath of the Roman Catholic members of Pat 
liament, by which they solemnly abjare any and every scheme to subvert the 
Protestant establishment, and other facts, were urged by him with a consecu- 
tiveness, a point, and a vigour, which were not lost upon the House. 

We mast not omit to notice a speech on the same day made by Mr. D'’le- 
RAELI. He ingeniously attempted to prove that Ireland received a Protestant 
establishment from the Puritan party in England, and that the ascendancy of 
a religious minority had ever since been supported by the Whigs, while the 
Tories had invariably evinced a kindly disposition to the people, and a Ca- 
tholic sentiment to the national religion of Ireland. 

Mr. Macaulay's speech was evidently carefully prepared ; but notwithstand_ 
ing his polished periods and epigrammatic points, they were so little aided by 
the charms of graceful delivery, that all his knowledge and philosophy ap- 
peared tobe thrown away. He seemsto have prepared his speech, as he would 
an article fur the Edinburgh Review. 

The most interesting scene during the debate was on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Smiru, the Irish Attorney General, addressed the House. He had, atier 
his first entrance in the beginning of the week, sat quietly, even moodily, on 
the Treasury bench, communicating with no one, and apparentiy taking no 
interest in the debate,—but the occasion was one of such deep importance to 
him, that when he rose to speak he seemed roused into unwonted activity, and 
continued to address the House with a power and earnestness and manly self- 
possession rarely exhibited. His allusion to the challenge, and admission of 
his error, drew forth an unanimous cheer. 

Mr. Sueit’s speech is said to have been more effective than any he has ever 
made; the reporters allege that, however adroitly they may render his speech- 
es, the reader of them can have no idea whatever of the additional charm they 
derive from the fascina'ing manner of the orator. His attack on Lord Stan- 
ley bordered on the excess of licence. The noble Lord during the most effect- 
ive part of Mr. Sheil’s speech, was, or seemed to be, asleep; a real or affect- 
ed indifference which wounded the self-esteem of the orator. He first awoke 
Lord Stanley, amidst a roar of laughter, and then proceeded effectively to 
arouse him by a series of stinging insults founded on the charge of apostasy. 
It will be recollected that the Stanley family have always been prominent 
Whigs, and his present Lordship entered into public life as a Whig, and form- 
ed part of a Whig Ministry, He many years ago wavelled through the Uni- 
ted States and Canada. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room to speak of Sir Rosrrt Peew’s speech, 
but it is allowed on all hands to have been a most masterly effort, disposing cf 
all the different points which had been stated during the debate, and displaying 
his usual command over the attention, if not the conviction of his hearers. 

It may appear strange that we have not placed Mr. O’Connell’s speech 
among those we selected, but he carefully avuided all allusions to himself, 
and displayed nothing in other respects that was novel in its character, ex- 
cept the subdued tone of his voice, and moderation of his language. 

Such was the interest taken by her Majesty in the debate, that her equerry 
in waiting, Lord Cuartes Wetcesvey, was sent bs her from Windsor Cas- 
tle, six times, to be present at the division. 





In part of our edition of last week we gave a summary of the news brought by 
the steamer ; the Irish debate has left us but short pace to fill up the outline, 
or supply deficiencies ; weshall, however, endeave + rto-day, and in subsequent 





law, and by proving the utter falschood of his boasts that he could not be reach- 
ed, much has been done to disabuse the popular mind of the ideas of his power 
he succeeded in infusing into it That be is a deceiver is made manifest, and 
the time cannot be far distant when it will be made equally clear that he isan 
im poster. 





Exchange at New York on Loodon, at 60 days, 105 1-4 a 108 1-2. 
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publications before another arrival takes place, t collect in our columns all 
that we have received of interest. 
The state of Ireland has also been brought up before the House of Lords, 
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March 30 
————— 
riage of the young Queen, England knew of no agreement or compact upon 
the subject, and would recognise none; that was a question solely fur the 
Spanish nation. Lord Clarendon professed himself satisfied. 

Questions have been put in both Houses to Ministers in regard to the occu- 
pation of Otaheite by the French forces: they said that, officially, they knew 
nothing about it, and we are happy to add that Lovis Puicirrr has promptly 
disavowed the conduct of Admiral Dv Perr Tuovars, without any reclam- 
ation on the part ot England. This course was, however, instantly denounced 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, and for a time seemed to threaten a dis- 
solution of the Gaizot cabinet; he finally, however, prevailed, and his oppo- 
nents have sought consolation in bestowing a sword on the Admiral, as a tes- 
timonia! of their approbation of his conduct. Much good may it do him! 

Inthe House, Lord Joun Manners has moved an Address to the Crown, 
praying her Majesty’s interposition to procure the deliverance of Don Cantos 
and his family from their detention by France. He was supported by all 
Young England, but opposed by Sir Robert Peel, and withdrew his motion. In 
the course of the debate Mr. Trelawney said, “ Young England showed much 
sympathy for the condition of Don Carlos, he only wished they would show 
equal sympathy for the condition of the people of this country.” Mr. P. Borth- 
wick retorted on Mr. Trelawney by saying, ‘“‘ Young England is not the only 
school that is young: there is also young Beetia.” 

Sir V. Brake has made a motion for a “ select committee to inquire and 
report how far it might be practicable, expedient, and useful, to promote a 
more speedy intercourse between Great Britain and America, by the estab- 
lishment of steam carriages (in connection with a ship canal, also to be exe- 
cuted,) across Ireland, and thence by steam communication across the Atlan- 
tic ocean.” Sir Robert Peel said that the object was in a fair way of accom- 
plishment by means of private enterprise, and he therefore thought thatthe in- 
terference of Parliament would be injudicious. 

Accoucnement or HER Masesty.—The Britennia says, “ We have the 
best authority for announcing that this highly interesting event is expected to 
take place at the latter end of June, or the early part of July next, and that all 
the necessary preparations and arrangments have been made accordingly. — 
The royal yacht will be in readiness for the marine excursions of her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort by the first or second week in August.” 

The Earl of Carlisle is gradually, though slowly recovering from his late 
serious indisposition. Earl Grey, who has also had a seve re attack of illness, 
is convalescent. A patagraph having appeared in the papers stating that 
Tue Doxe had been seized with a fainting fit whilst getting off his horse, it 
produced the following characteristic notice from him :— 

London, February 16, 1844.—“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington pre- 
sents his compliments to The Times newspaper. It will save the Duke some 
trouble if the Editor will be so kind as to announce that there is not one word 
of truth in a paragraph of The Times newspaper of this 16th instant, headed 
“The Duke of Wellington.” The Duke has not been in better health forthe 
last 20 years than at present. He was noton horseback on Wednesday. He 
went to, and returned from, the Horse Guards on fvot through the streets, fol- 
lowed by his groom with his horse, which was not mounted on that day.” 
Lieutenant Grant, who acted as second to Lieutenant Munro in the duel 
which terminated in the death of Lieutenant Colonel Fawcett, has been tried 
for aiding and abetting in the same and acquitted. We regret to see from the 
address of Lieut. Grant’s counsel to the jury, that in consequence of the duel 
he had lost a valuable Government situation, and that his friends, connected 
though he was with one of the first families in the Kingdom, had deserted him. 
Indeed he added, that but for the kindness of one true friend, the unfortunate 
officer would not have had a decent coat on his back at the trial. 

Spain, by the last accounts received in England, was still in a very disturbed 
state, though Genera Narvaez persevered in his system of governing by mil- 
itary rule. He has disarmed the national guard without meeting any serious 
opposition. Alicant and Carthagena seem to be the only places in open oppo- 
sition to the Central Government of Madrid, and these are surrounded by the 
Government forces. Butcheries on a wholesale scale are daily taken place, the 
Insurgents by way of reprisal for the execution of some of their party, shooting 
down double the number of Government troops which had fallen in their hands. 
The Queen mother Christina has left Paris for Madrid. 

A considerable body of Portuguese troops have revolted against the Govern- 
ment ; the accounts of their strength and operations are contradictory,though at 
Lisbon, the general opinion seems to be, that nothing serious will grow out of 
the attempt. — 








Str Hepson Lowr.—Our readers will find a very interesting communica- 
tion to-day, from Major Basil Jackson to the United Service Magazine, on 
the subject of the disputes between Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe. We 
have before adverted to this matter and shown how much Sir Hudson was be- 
lied in the whole affair. We believe the passage from Mr. Henry’s work 
has already appeared in our columns. Mr. H. is the Staff-Surgeon in Nova 
Scotia. — 

The Rerveiic newspaper has presented, and presents gratuitously to its 
subscribers, a very beautiful sheet partly in gilt letter, on the political stateof 
Europe at the commencement of 1844. It contains besides, portraits of Wash- 
ington, of the Queen of England, King of the French, Emperor of Russia and 
Austria, and King of Prussia. -——- 

Concert or MapamMe Unseck Het.serc.—This concert, which was an- 
nounced for Thursday last, was unavoidably postponed in consequence of the 
indisposition of Madame Heilberg, occasioned by the continued inclement 
state of the weather. We cannot but regret that the fair debutante should have 
been thus unfortunate at the commencement of her musica) career in this 
country ; however, we feel assured that this consideration wil] not be without 
its full weight on the part of a generous public. We are happy to state that 
the concert will positively take place on Thursday evening next, and that the 
same talent, some of the most prominent in the city, is engaged for this 
occasion. — 

Memoriat or THE Royat Procress in Scotianp, ny Sin Tuomas Dick 
Lanper, Bart.—Some copies of this magnificent work have been received in 
New York, and are offered for sale at this office. The embellishments dre un- 
surpassed for beauty and style of execution. The subscription list contains 
the names of the chief members of the Royal family and nobility, and as an 
additional inducement to the purchaser, fac-similes of their autographs ac- 
company it. We have not space to-day to enlarge on the manifold attrac- 
tions presented in this work, and can only add, that the price of one edition is 
$10, and aone $15. — 


*.* The pressure of British intelligence obliges us to postpone all local 
matters, advertisements, &c. 








PARK THEATRE—Mr. Wallack and Mr. Brougham are expected dai- 





by Lord Normansy, whose speech on the occasion goes over the same topics 
as that of Lord John Russell in the lower House. He was answered by Lord 
Wharncutrre, point by point. The debate lasted two days—the Marquis of 


in it; the conclusion was marked by a singular difference between Lords 
BroucuaM and Camesert. When the House divided, the numbers were, for 
Lord Normanby’s motion, present 39, proxies 39—total 78. Against the mo. 


tion, present 79, proxies 96—total 175. Majority against the motion 97 





DEBATE ON IRELAND. 


Of late years we recollect no debate in the House of Commons which has | ; 


siruck us as more imposing, from the menner in which it was conducted, and 


the vast oratorical talent displayed during its eight days’ continuance, than 
“ 5 ~* 

the debate which commenced on the 13th ultimo, on Lord Jouw Russec.’s mo 

tion for a “ committee of the whole House to consider the State of Ireland 


Its result is comparatively immaterial, the only important fact itelicited being, 


that Government have determined to uphold the Protestant Reformed Church 


in Ireland ; repeal was scarcely alluded to ; its effect, however, as far as we 








Lord CLaReNnpoN has made some inguiries of Lord Anerperen as to Span- 
} I 


h affairs,in which he cenerally intimated his distrust of France. and t | 
| England would never give her consent to any measure fatal to the p1 sperity | 
and independence of Spai: The Ear\ of Aberdeen congratulated the House 

onthe good understanding with France, and « nphatically denied 1] 

| olution which overthrew EsrarTero wasinany way attributab!l I 

intrigue. Whether the movement was justifiable or not, it was truly a na 
tional one, and the understanding which prevailed between England and 
France, was for the establishment of Spanish independence. As to the mar- 


Crannicarpe, Lord Ronen, the Earls of Happtncton and Ripon taking part 


ly, and will perform every night during the week. Mr. and Mrs. Seguin 
and Mr. Shrival are engaged, and will appear by the middle of April. Mr. 
Macready is likewise engaged, and will commence his last engagement early 
} in May. oe 
PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE.—Saturday evening, March 30th, the per- 
formance will commence with the romance and chorus Jnfi di frori from TP 
Puritani by Sig. Valtellina, to be followed by an Aria by Borghese, Perozzi, 
| Valtellina, and chorus. Chorus and Aria from Norma, Valtellina. A ro- 
| manza by Antognini. Overture to Filledu Regiment. Chorus and Aria, from 
the same, by Borghese, in fu!l costame. To conclude with the second act of 
| Lucia di Lammermoor 


—— 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, a gradnate of the Univeriity of Cambridge, who has 


THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary. 


ft been tor some time past engaged in one of the leading papers of this city is desif- 
Oo yi um ertaking a similar engagement in any literary establishment in this city. 
For parti ars &¢ apply at the office of the Albion 3 Barclay Street 
he} REFERENCES.---Dr. Bartlett Albi Gen. G. P. Morris, and N. P. Wills Eeq.- 
New Mbrro W.T. Porter Esq , Spirit of the Times. m30 
ee. ad a % a. ae =a eo 
WEY York Cricket Club —A regular meeting of the Club will be held, at the office of 
| LY the Spiritof the Times,” No. 4 Barclay-street, on Wednesday evening 2 th 
| April 3d at if past seven o'ck 
| May ck 29u 
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Eutperial Parliament, 


SIX SPEECHES delivered in the House of Commons in the great debate 
on the State ot IRELAND. The debate began on the 13th ana terminated 
on the 23d of February. 


SPEECH OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


Tuesday, F/mary 13. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose to bring forward his promised motion, 
which was as follows :-— 

“ That the House do Resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole,to take into 
consideration the State of Ireland.” 

He said, I feel deeply how much I stand in need of the indulgence of the house 
jn the performance of the arduous task I have undertaken. I will not tres- 

ss further upon that indulgence by making any apology for taking that task 
upon myself; and however I may feel my own inability for the task,can I for 
a moment doubt that this night the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom should make an inquiry into the condition of the people of Ireland. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) We have before us, notwithstanding, the somewhat fal- 
lacious retarns presented by the right hon. gentleman (hear), the notorious 
fact that Ireland is filled with troops; that the barracks, in which these troops 
are posted, have been fortified. We have before us, in short, the fact that Ire- 
Jand is occupied, and not governed, by those who now hold the reins of power. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘Toe government of this tree country has been, and should be, 
a governmeat of opinion; the present government in Ireland is notoriously a 
government of force. (Hear, hear, hear.) What I wish to ask is, why is it 
tnat the country has been sooccupied? Why Ireland, which was delivered 
two years ago into the hands of the present government, tranquil and undis- 
turvet, should now present appearances so utterly at variance with the consti- 
tution? (clear, hear.) Wehave this morning received intelligence—intel- 
ligence which, perhaps, will be matter of triumph to those who now adminis- 
ter the destinies of this country —that the man in whom not only the general 
wishes, but the general affections, of Ireland are placed—has been found guil- 
ty of conspiracy, and, as [ presume, will by the sentence of the Judges of the 
Court be conde:nned toa prison. Sir, I can sze in this circumstance no guar: 
antee tor the future tranquillity of Ireland. (Hear, hear, hear.) I can see 
no hope that unless you take a new and very diferent course from that you 
have as yet pursued, you can preserve Ireland as she ought to be preserved— 
united to you in affection, united to you in war as well as in peace—contribu- 
ting to and sharing in your prosperity in the period of peace—fignting zeal- 
ously at your side, and coatributing her strength to yours, when you have to 
meet a foreign foe. (Cheers.) ‘Tue consideration of this subject has led me, 
and I will veature to bring it before the house in the same way, into a close 
examination of the whole history of our position with reterence to Ireland. I 
am not about merely to criticise or to ask for an inquiry into the transactions 
of the last few months; lam abouttoask the house what have been our 
relations with Ireland since the period of the union. (Hear, hear.) I will 
take it for granted, asI very fairly may do, until some one in this house shall 
make a motion for the repeal of the union, that we are here all united in the 
desire to maintain that union; that we all wish to preserve its conditions; that 
we wish to have an Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom, containing 
representatives, in both houses, of Ireland as well as of Great Britain. (Hear, 
hear.) Assuming this, which is an assumptiou quite in accordance with my 
own opinion, I may ask the house to consider whetLer the engagements made 
atthe tine of the union have been fulfilled. (Hear.) If they nave not, let 
me ask you on that ground to go with me into committee, and to consider of 
the measures which we shall take, in order to preserve our faith, and reconcile 
the people of Ireland toourconnection. (fear, hear.) In so doing I must 
advert to the address of both houses to his Majesty George IIL., previous to 
the union, ia 1799, in consequence of which the union took place. The two 
houses, in their joint address, made use ofthese expressions :—' We entertain 
a firm persuasion that a complete and entire union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, founded on equal and liberal principles, on the similarity of laws, 

constitution, ani government, and on a sense of mutual interests and affec- 
tions, by promoting the security, wealth, and commerce of the respective king- 
doms, and by allaying the distractions which have unhappily prevailed in 
Ireland, must afford fresh means of opposing at all times an effectual resist- 
aace to the destructive projects of our foreign and domestic eneinies, and must 
eni to confirm aniauzment the siability, power, and resources of the empire.’ 
Now, Sir, I cannot help asking whether our legislation for Ireland has been 
founded ‘on equal and liberal principles; on the similarity of laws, constitu- 
tion and government; and on a sense of mutval interests and affections ?” 
whether we have united the people of Ireland inseparably in the full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of our free and invaluable constitution? (Hear, hear.) 
What I have just read was not merely the declaration of the two Houses of 
Parliament; but it had the deciled sanction of Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister 
of the Crown, in his speech upon introducing the measure into this house. In 
answer to those who spoke of the union as subjecting Ireland to a foreign 
yoke, Mr. Pitt said— Does a union, under such circumstances, by tree con- 
sent, ani on jast and equal terms, deserve to bz branded as a proposal for sub- 
jecting Ireland to a foreign yoke? Is it notrather the free and voluntary as- 
sociation of twu great countries, which join, for their common benefit, in one 
empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and importance under 
the security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and inseparable interests, and 
which want nothing but that indissoluble connection to render both invinci- 
ble.’ And he then made use ofthe quotation which has been so often repeated 

‘Non ego nec Teucris Italas parere jubebo, 

Nec nova regna peto; paribusse legibus amba 

Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant.’ 
— James Graham having assisted the noble lord’s memory with one of the 
atter words, his lordship went on.] Yes, those were the words; and! am 
very glad to find the right hon. gentleman has the lines so accurately in his 
recollection. I hope he will equally bear in mind the sentiment (Hear, hear.) 
Such were the terms upon which [reland was to be united to England as de- 
clared by both houses and by the Prime Minister. 

Such was the opinion and feeling of many persons who opposed the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to office, while Ireland continued separate. The 
hopes of the Irish people, however, whatever they were, were destined fora 
jong time to be disappointed (Hear, hear.) But before I enter upon that sub- 
ject I wish to call the attention of the house to another part of the laws and 
constitution of England, one of the most important parts—namely, the admin- 
istiation of justice. (Hear, hear.) It may be said that the laws werethe same 
for both countries—that Ireland had nomiually the same law as England— 
that the trial by jury was the same in both countries. Was it so in tact — 
(Hear, hear.) That it was not so, was perpetual matter of complaint in Ire- 
land, and more than once in England. (Hear, hear.) 

‘The sect to which a man belonged—the cast of his religious opinions— 
the form in which he worshipped his Creator—were the grounds on which the 
law separated him from his fellows, and inured him to the endurance of a sys- 
tem of the most cruel injustice.’ Such was the statement of Mr. Brougham, 
in those days when Mr. Brougham was the advocate of the oppressed. (Hear, 
hear.) Facts to the same effect were stated in the most powerful language 
by Sir M. O’Loghlin, in his evidence before the House of Lords, in 1839. 

e said he had been in the habit for nineteen years of attending the Munster 
circuit. On that circuit, he said, it was the custom of the Crown to set aside 
‘rom the jury all Roman Catholics and all liberal Protestanis; and he stated 
it as his belief that this practice was carried to a still greater extent on other 
circuits. (Hear, hear.) He said that the practice was so well known and 
constantly followed, that men of liberal opinions, whether Roman Catholics 
or Protestants, had ceased attending the assizes, that they might not be present 


when sueh at insult was offered to them. Now, are these the equal laws of 


England? (L[lear.) Are these the laws, the just, and righteous, and equal 
laws, which Mr. Pitt promised should be extended to Ireland? (Hear, hear.) 
What was the effect of this? I think I can give it to you in the words of a 
very excellent authority, Sir M. O’Loghlin. (Hear, hear, hear.) In answer 
to the committee, of which I have spoken, he replies (Answer 13,577) :—‘I 
think the system which prevailed had a very injurious effect on the adminis- 
tration of justice.’ To another question (p. 135) he answered :—‘ In my opi- 
nion, in the first place, itgave tothe persons who were convicted, or the friends 
of those persons, an opportunity of saying that they were not tried by an im- 
partial jury.’ (Hear, hear.) He was asked (page 135—‘ You consider the 
practice to have been generally prejudicial to the administration of justice in 
Criminal cases in Ireland? —Answer: Yes, certainly.’ Now, can we wonder, 
such being the case, that in Ireland the poover classes of the people resorted to 
any way of settling their quarrels among themselves,ratherthan have recourse 
to the regular trisanals? (Hear, hear.) Can we wonder that they frequently 


1 


harboured deep re venge—that they did not like to seek the tribunals of the 








intr’ for justice—that when the poorer Roman Catholics saw all the men 
= their own religion carefully and systematically excluded, a distrust of the 
édiministration of justice gcnerally pr ed? (Hear.) I may be told that 

is} nation so wild and barbarous in its nature, that it is impossible to 
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provoding them to do justice for themselves, as they conceive, rather than 
resort to tribunals which they consider unjust. (Hear, hear.) This, then, 
is my first complaint, that, from the period ot the union up to 1835, there 
was ho impartiality in the administration of justice, that the Irish people 
had not the same equal justice which the people of this country have. 

I will now proceed to the question of the franchise of the people of Lre- 
land. I may be told that in considering tne state of Ireland, we ought not to 
look to these questions of political franchise and political rights; that these 
will not put bread into the mouths of the hungry, or give employment to the 
unemployed ; that these are not the remedies which Ireland requires in her 
distressed condition. I do not concur in sach notions of the matter. (Hear, 
hear). I cannot find any support fur them in the history of this country and 
of its constitution (Hear, hear). I have been accustomed to think that the 
participation of equal rights—that the benefits of a free constitution, are the 
very first and the very best means by which we can impart prosperity to a 
country (Hear, hear). 

I tell them, that with respect to Ireland—happily it is unnecessary to say 
with respect to England—the best they can ¢o for the people of that country 
—no doubt they may do other things, and adopt measures highly necessary— 
but the best thing they can do for ireland is to secure every man there in the 
enjoyment of his clear rights, and enable every man to be sure that he will 
be represented according to the principles of the constitution (cheers), With 
respect, then, to the franchise in Ireland, a subject of very great interest, 
doubtless, in the year 1793, the Irish Parliament, which the year before had 
rejected the propositions, gave to the 40s. freeholders of Ireland the right of 
voting for members of Parliament. That power became in the hands of the 
landlords the means of filling their estates with numbers of miserable men, 
dependent on them, whom they brought upto vote at elections as they thought 
proper (Hear, hear). Dr. Duigenan, in 1805, or indeed before that time, I 
think, for I must do him the justice to say that he, at a very early period, 
had the sagacity to foresee the results, gave an opinion that this corrupt mode 
ot carrying elections would eventually turn out unfavourable to those who 
introduced it (Hear, hear). He mentioned at the time the case of a friend of 
his who had gained his election ir this way, but he foretold that ere long 
the time would come when the landlords would find it re-act against them- 
selves as a body (Hear, hear), And so it turned out; great abuses took 
place, and people of all classes became very willing to have some remedy 
applied. In 1539, when the right hon. gentleman opposite proposed, consist- 
ently with the speeches from the throne, a general settlement of the affairs 
of Lreland, he proposed an altered and higher franchise. It was supposed 
by this house and by Parliament generally that the right hon. gentleman 
gave them a 10/. franchise, that he gave the franchise to every person deri- 
ving 10/.a year either as treeholdeis, or as freeholders from leases for life. 
But it appeared afterwards under subsequent circumstances that this was not 
the fact, ut that persons to be entitled to the franchise, must derivenot ten, but 
twenty poundsa year from their holding, inasmuch as they were obliged te 
show that they had ten pounds a yearclear profit over and above the ten pounds. 

I ask you to go into committee to consider that and other subjects—to hear 
what the representatives of Ireland say as to the manner in which the fran- 
chise can be framed, and to beware how you give your assent to any bill— 
with whatever name of extension of the franchise it may be covered—which 
would, in fact, give to the Protestant landlords ot Ireland increased power, 
while it deprived the people of that country of the power of electing men who 
should be really their representatives. Sir, | come now to another subject— 
{ come to the question of the eligibility of the Roman Catholics to office. It 
was justly said by the right bon. gentleman, that if that privilege was not to 
be conceded practically as well as by statute, it would not diminish the evil. In 
arguing upon that point, the right hon. gentleman said, that if Parliament 
conferred such eligibility upon the Roman Catholics, the Crown ought not to 
exclude them from a just proportion of power, for in that case their exclusion 
would be ten times more mortifying than their existing disqualification, be- 
cause it would then appear to be dictated by caprice, bv injurious preference, 
and unfair suspicion, The present ministers have had many offices to dis- 
pose of, they have had those of Master of the Rolls, of Chiet Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and the appointment of several of the puisne judges of all 
kinds, and I ask what judges have been appointed who are Catholics, what 
men holding high offices have been appointed who are Catholics! What 
position does any Catholic hold of trast or confidence? I come, however, to 
an objection that has been made, and that will only induce another complaint 
on my part. ‘The objection is this, that all the Roman Catholics, the whole of 
the Catholic body, are opposed to the politics of the minis.ry now in office. 
Why, if such be so, | ask how comes that to be the case? The Protestant 
dissenters I have heard accused of undue partiality to democratic doctrines, 
and an aversion to those high doctrines which the ‘Tories, as they were called, 
were supposed formerly to hold. I have never heard such suspicions 
expressed against the Catholics. On the contrary, when the Catholic ques- 
tioa was under discussion, it was said that the Catholics would be too fond of 
authority—that the Catholic body were not a set of men by their religion at- 
tached to free institutions, and that they would have too great a tendency to 
arbitrary rule and servile submission. How comes it that these people, hold- 


Kent, but holding together, are opposed—as they are said to be—to the present 
ministry ? I can easily imagine an answer to that question. And now lam 
certainly entitled, by the authority of the government opposite, to prefer a 
grave charge against so.ne of those who belong to their society. It was an- 
nounced some time ago, in adverting to the result of the trial which has be- 
come known to-day, that Mr. O’Connell and others were to be indicted—were 
to be placed at the bar of a court of justice—for endeavouring to create feel- 
ings of hostility and ill-will among the people of Ireland against another por- 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects—namely, the people of England. 


Ireland ind England ? (Cheers from the Opposition side.) Have there been 
no persons who have endeavoured to create among the people of England 
teelings of hostility and ill-will towards the people of Ireland, and who have 
acted in that sense contrary to the recommendation of the two Houses of Par- 
liament—ihat the two countries should be bound by reciprocal ties of affection 
—mind, not bound by affection on the part of Ireland, which was to be return- 


country—but by reciprocal ties of affection! Why, is there no person in this 
country who has endeavoured to excite feelings of hostility and ill-will in the 
minds of the people in this country, by calling the people of Ireland aliens, by 
affixing to them that term which belongs properly only to those who are found 
out of the Queen’s allegiance, and which is used for the purpose of depriving 
them of privileges which are enjoyed by the people of England? I ask, what 
has been done to that person? Has the Attorney-General prosecuted him at 
the bar of the Court of Queen’s Bench? (Cheers and laughter.) On the 
contrary, in the highest place in the Sovereign’s councils, at the head of the 
magistracy and law of England, stands that person to direct a prosecution 
against Mr. O’Connell for having excited feelings of ill-will among the people 
of Ireland. Was there ever anything so monstrous as this inequality? ‘The 
noble lord opposite on one occasion laid great stress and emphasis on the 
‘Protestant Government, the Protestant Constitution, the Protestant Sovereign, 


and every way. The noble lord said, ‘ What we mean by Protestant govern- 
ment 1s that the members of the government are not to be, to quote the words 
of an hon. member oppusite, the ‘ minions of Popery.’” But I have a still 
farther defination on the authority of an honourable gentleman, a ry tea of 
the government. Two years ago an honourabie gentleman brought forward a 
motion for a vote of want of confidence in the existing ministry. That vote 
was carried by a majority of one, and in that majority was included a genile- 
man who used this language, in a speech to his constituents at Canterbury.— 
Speaking of three or four hen 

and of great attainments, to whom I hardly do justice by saying that no posi- 


these men and women have made. There is not one of them that is not a di- 
rect insult to the nation. See the Irish Papists proposed to place, to power, 
and to patronage Creaking of the minister), 

Irish Papists and Repparrees whom the priests retarn to the House of Com- 
mons. hese are the men who represent the bigoted savages, hardly more 


hatred of Engiand. I repeat, then, deliberately, thatthe Papists of Ireland, 
priest and layman,peer and peasant, are alike our enemies-aliens as they are 
in blood, language, and religion.’ And it is the heads of that party who have 
prosecuted some of the noblest men in Ireland, and prosecnted them to convic- 


tion, for endeavouring to excite feelings of hostility and ill-will amongst the 
people of England. 








he J , ; , t unreproved. 
of this Protestant country,’ oe the word ‘ Protestant’ in every variety stop tee dangesons to bo left unpunished on P 
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His sheet anchor is the body of 


the year 1536 the gentlemen who held the othces of Attorney and Solicitor- 
General in Ireland determined to give new directions to the officers emplo 
under them in Ireland; aad they instructed them to allow Catholics and Pro- 
testants impartially to remain on juries, unless there were some special ob- 
jections, in which case those objections should be considered, The € 
of Sir Michael O'Loghlen, after three years’ continuance of this conduct, 
showed that the result of it’ was greatly to increase the confidence of the peo- 
ple of Lreland. 1 will not trouble the house with more evidence. I will only 
say that the evidence of the witnesses, and the statistical evidence as to the 
amount of crime being increased, as proved by the number of prosecutions, 
will be found by any gentleman who takes the trouble, as produced before 
the Lords’ committee in 1839—a committee which was appointed for the 
yurpose of showing that under Lord Normanby's administration, crime had 
increased, and the security of life diminished, but which ended in proving by the 
evidence, forthere was no report, that crime had diminished —that security oflife 
had increased, and that the increased security of property was shown by this most 
conclusive test, that five years’ more purchase was given for land in 1839 
than for six years before. In that state, with respect to these subjects, we left 
the government of Ireland. I do not say—tor I have no wish toexaggerate— 
that the evils which had been accumulating for a century were dispelled by 
five or six years of a different administration, but the temper of the 
was improved. They had greater confidence in the administration ofthe law 
—and if that confidence had been fully confirmed, | should have expected a 
great and sensible increase of material wealth. This apqeatee from the rise 
in the price of land. It would have appeared still more, because when there 
j wee no longer any danger that persons who felt themselves injured would 
| attempt to redress private wrongs in their persons, but would appeal to the 
law for a remedy, people would have sent their capital, and would have gone 
themselves to Ireland, as they would go to any country where the law main- 
tained its due authority, where the rights of property were respected, and 
where those general advantages were shared which are possessed by this 
country, Bat it was not destined to be so, The noble lord had declared his 
intentions to be in favour of impartiality—of not showing peculiar favour to 
one party to the prejudice of the others. For my part, I contributed what I 
could to the statement of the favourable treatment which the Irish had to ex- 
pect, and it was not until last year that | thought it necessary to interfere in 
any way with the administration carried on by the gentlemen opposite, M 
belief was—and I state it now, afterall that has passed—that, notwithstandi 
the monstrous injustice and flagrant wrongs that had been done, the I 
would have better consulted their own interests if they had remained in tran- 
quillity until, by their gradual increase and strength, they could make such an 
impression on the government and Parliament of this country as would be ir- 
resistible in tavour of justice. ‘That has not been the case, Those who 
have more peculiarly the confidence of the people—the leaders of the Irish 
people—were indignant atthe treatment their country received. ‘They main- 
tained with great force, with great labour, and with great activity, that the 
evils and the injustice under which Ireland suffered were such that no redress 
from an Imperial Parliament could be effectual but a repeal of the act of 
union and again placing a domestic Parliament in Ireland. It was a matter 
of consideration for the government how that cry wasto be met, I should 
have said—I did say—that the way to meet it was to consider at once, either 
upon their own motion, or upon the motion of the honourable member for 
Limerick, who sirenuvously urged t em to go into an inguiry to consider what 
were the real evils as far as possible ; and, having done that, to stand with 
confidence upon the act of union. The government, however, did not do 
that. They stood upon the act of union alone, ‘They said * we do not re- 
gard the spirit, we know we have the letter of the act of union in our favour— 
we have no more to do—we will make no concession, but will take a deter- 
inined stand upon the ground on which we have fixed?’ And what were the 
consequences ? Immense meetings took place in Ireland, attended, accord- 
ing to the indictment which had lately been framed against the leaders by 
between three and four millions of people. They may have been more, but 
not less than between three and four millions are believed to have attended at 
those meetings, asking for a Repeal of the Union, and coming to resolutions 
without reference to this house, that Repeal was a measure upon which they 
had set their hearts. 
The meetings were allowed to continue from March till October, and sud- 
denly—early one morning—the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor land- 
ed at Kingstown, and the meetings, which had been till then undisturbed, were 
suddenly put down by proclamation, and a new course was suddenly resolved 
upon. Amidst the calm in which the meetings had been held arose an unex- 
pected storm of proclamations. One remarkable circumstance attended the is- 
suing of the proclamation, ‘There had been a meeting held at Donnybrook, near 
Dublin. There was then to be another meeting held in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. It was at a place called Clontarf. The announcement as to the hold- 
ing of the Clontarf meeting was very general. Great preparations were made 
for it. There had been even a discussion in the corporation as to whether per- 
sons going through the streets to the proposed meeting might not cause an in- 
terruption to divine service. All these things were said, were done. in prepara- 


" a ‘ t reting ; t : t ed intimation was 
ing popular opinions, and not separated, like the people of Menchester or of apne the mocting ; end yet no preclometion wae lanes, ne Shae 


given as to the illegality of the proposed meeting. But on a Saturday afternoon 
(loud cheering)—yes, on a Saturday afternoon—the meeting being fixed for 
the Sunday morning, there appeared this proclamation (Loud cheers). 1 say, 
Sir, that those who issued that proclamation are highly reprehensible, for the 
time at which they issued it (Hear, hear). I donot say-—I do not believe—I 
should be sorry to cast the imputation—that they who issued that proclamation 
did so in the hope that there would be bloodshed at the Clontarf meeting 
(Cheers). But this I do say, that they acted with a negligence and with a care- 
lessness that showed that they did not set a sufficient value on the life and the 


Why, Sir, are there no persons who have done this, just reversing the words | »! od of the people (Cheers). 


With regard, then, to these proceedings, itis necessary that this house should 
inquire. It is necessary to ascertain by inquiry (hear, hear), by « close and 
searching inquiry (cheers), how and why it was that that which was public to 
all the world was not known to the Lord Lieutenant and his Privy Council an- 
til twenty-four hours before the time appointed for the meeting, and how, too, it 
was, that they were so late in issuing their proclamation against this meeting 


ed by England with feelings of hostility and ill will tothe people of the other | (Hear, hear). I am not one of those who disapprove of prohibiting meetings 


which may be illegal, or which, by their multitudinous attendance, may end m 
forcible intimidation I do not think that, if at the commencement of wryd ea 
ceedings, if at the time that these large meetings were begun to be held, t 

had been a proclamation issued setting forth that the Lord Lieutenant declared 
that the meeting in such immense numbers was dangerous to the public 
peace, and calling upon Mr. O'Connell and the rest to refrain from holding such 
meetings; I do not think that such a proceeding would have been a wrong 
course to adopt ; and I do not think that it would have been disobeyed by Mr. 
O'Connell (Hear, hear). 

I should have said that after the meeting at Clontarf—after the proclamation 
putting down the Clontarf meeting—singular as it was, the government having 
taken no step till the end of the meetings ; still they ey ae then, and with great 
propriety, have ceased and waited until Mr. O'Connell SF sang vm to some 

y thought better, 
however, to resort to the prosecution (Hear). And what was the prosecution 
for! It was for all thore meetings which had allowed to it was a 
prosecution for all those acts of which they had taken no notice ( ). Itwas 
a prosecution for articles in newspapers which might have been 
against as seditious libels Hear). It was a prosecution for acts which had been 
going on for nine months; and it appears that g the persons prosecuted 
was one who at a late period, along with others, had jomed in meetings to which 
he might well have supposed, after the supine conduct of the government, noth 








oman Catholics of the highest character, | ‘Hlegal could have attached, and, being a Repealer in opinion, he might wi 


safety join (Hear). But in what way were they prosecuted! It was not for 


tion could be too high tor their merits, the hon. gentleman said—and I am not | taking part in separate meetings, but was @ prosecution for a conspiracy (hear) 
going to allude to any other portion ct his speech— Look at the appointments | —! believe every one is reminded of the same period by it—a ation 


reminds one of nothing so much as the prosecutions against Horne Tooke and 
Hardy, instituted at the commencement of the war the French revolution. 
Various acts, extending over a period of nine months—a cdurse which Lord Er- 
skine, in his celebrated speech, so much objected to —all the acts were brou 

to bear, to prove that there was 4 conspiracy to obtain the same end, and to reach 


civilised than the Natives of New Zealand,but animated with a fierce undying | it by illegal means; yet what were these means! Meetings that had been left 








unreproved and uworebuked (Hear). I have read with great attention the able 
and I may say the temperate speech of the Attorney-General ; and I have read 
also the able and the temperate speech of the Solicitor-General, and the able, 
| but by no means the temperate, charge of the Chief Justice hear, hear); and I 
| own that this pomt is not made out from any one of them. Either the meetings 
were legal and innocent, or the meetings were illegal and criminal If they 


But I have alluded to this subject because it been said that the Roman | were egal! and innocent, how can many legal and innocent meetings form acnmet 
Catholic cannot now be placed in office, because they are not of the politi- | O- if they were illegal and criminal, why, for nine months, were they allowed to 
opinions of the party opposite; and, I what men of the smallest | p40. wns proved’ (Cheers). Why was not the extreme power of the law put 
irit would join a party Which treats with such ntaumely, such insalt, and f 1 (Hear 

me Be 1 we yor yt a on a oA . . - Pa ‘ wn Be ot rr tes land ?| These are, then, grave questions (hear, hear, hear)—questions on which we 
)(Cheers.] Having thus stated what I think to be un ust—first, w th regard | are entiied to examine the conduct of the government (bear, hear,). There 
; > administra a f justice. in the next place ies ith regard to the fran- | '* something more than thie the indictment is for conspiracy ; though | do 
| and in the third place. with regard to the disposal of power and patron- | ot pt fess to have the remotest knowledge of the law, yet it is impossible - 
age—I shall then take the iduct of the different governments with respex | me, or for any one who has reed the various speeches made on the Semon 

to one Of those subjects, and I shall proce ed a gain to the events of 1843. From the other, not to make out something of this law of conspiracy. It seems 
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the law of conspiracy ie not the ancient law of the land. According to the; in Ireland the evils of both systerns, as ha 


Chief Justice, it appears that it meant—oot what it was in the common lan. 


but something eriminal ; but it dues not appear what it is by statute. 
f is what Mr. Bentham once called jadge-made law. According to the state- 
ment of The Chief Jastico, it 1 this—but [ shall not detain the house by read- 


ing the extract. It was in substance, that in Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, it tion being Roman Catholics, we find many Protestant ministers with very in- 


was stated in the notes to the last edition, that the law of conspiracy is carried 
much farther than it oscd to be, by modern decisions, aod it was stated by Lord 
Ellenborough that it was carried quite far euough. it was therefore not the 
encient law of the land. It was not statute low. It depended upon the de- 
cisiun of the judges, and it seemed to him that the greatest caution should be 
used, lest such a law should be used for the oppression of the subject. Ucca- 
sionally the line was difficult to distinguish between meetings for the discus- 
sion of political subjects, for the fair discussion of any grievances under which 
the people labour, and those that might be styled conspiracies. It is obvious 
that such a law may be made an instsuneat of great oppression. ‘There is but | 
one remedy for it—it is that which is found in the case of Hardy and Horne 
Tooke. The remedy isin the fair and impartial trial by jory (Loud Cneers) | 
ln this country we necd never fear (tear, hear, and cheers) I put the sup | 





( 








posed case of a person fur a fair exercise of fau discussion being brought to | 
trial here for conspiracy; why is it that he has no reason to fear any govern- | 
ment, however arbitrary! Lecause the barrier of a jury stands between him | 
and tyranny (loud cheers). Because that barrier—a jury of fair and impartial | | 
men—will protect the subjects of this realun—wili protect Englishmen in the | 
exercise of theic rights. It will act as their shield—as their protection against | 
an indic' ment for conspiracy. (cheers) | now come back to that of which 1) 
have already spoken—the statement of Sir Michael O’Logblin, that it was the | 
tice see the Union to strike off all Catholics, to ‘ put by’ Roman Catho. | 
hes and Liberal Protestants from a jory. | beg to recall to your mind the 
general distrust to the administration of justice which was engen ered by such 
&@ partial proceeding ; and I now ask of the house to see what has just lsken 
place in Ireland. (Hear.) An accident, it seems, occurred in the making 
out of the list of jorors (Hear) According to an affidavit, it occurred in the 
Recorder's office, and instead of the general lisc of jurors that ought tu have 
beeu made out, there was a list from which 60 names bad been omitted, 
Mr. SHAW paid it was not stated on affidavit that 60 names had been omitted. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL—I: is not stated on an aifidavit ! Tuat was the alle- 
gation on the challenge to the array, and the sight honourable gentleman has 
contradicted me as to a fact which was admitted by the Attorney-General and | 
the law officers, by the demurrer the Attorney-General mace out. I shall be | 
glad to find that 60 persons were vot omited It is stated by this that some | 
«wenty seven persons were omitted, and it is stated by Mr. O Connell that | 
twenty-five out of those twenty-seven were Roman Catholics, that is a greater | 
epee than is to be found in the original list, or as 1t was finally made out. | 
1 } 
| 


is stated therein, in the legal manner 1 suppose, that it was done fraudu- 
leutly ; but 1 am not aware that any person is charged with frraud. I sup- 
pose that it was done quite innocently, and without any bedintention. But sup- 
posing there was thatimperfection,thea I think it should have been the care ofthe 
government law otlicers, and of the government itself, that they should gain | 
no advantage by it (Hear, bear), Itdid so happon, then, that of the forty- | 
eight names that hav been chosen, there were only tea of those persons that | 
were Roman Catholics, apd it happened that, it having been the former cus- | 
tom always to leave out Romen Catholics and Liberal Protestants, those ten 
Roman Catholics and two Protestants were struck out by the solicitor of the | 
Crown (Hear, hear} tt does, Sir, appear to me that such a fact of itself de- | 

ives tne whule of these procecdirgs of any weight or value. [Loud cheers 

can understand, if the object had been to obtain a jury to convict—if it had 
been the practice which a violent person might adopt for the purpose of sustaining | 
@ private right to obtain a jury to suit his purpose—I! could then and in sucha 
case, understand such a conrse being taken. If, the object here had been to 
put 4 jury into the box to acquit or to convict, 1 could understand the course 
adopted; but where there are ten Roman Catholics out of forty-cight, and the 
Crown proceeds to try men, all of whom, with the exception, | believe, of Mr. 
Steele, were Roman Catholics, and then the Crowa strikes out every Roman | 
Catholic on that list, it seems to make sure that the people of Ireland will 
think that the jury was made and packed for the purpose of a conviction, and | 
that those accused have not had a fair and impartial jury (Cheers.) With | 
respect to the conduct of the Attorney-General Il have nothing to say, with the | 
exception of the circumstance that has already been alluded to in this house ; 
and | do 0, not for the purpose of making an attack on him, but rather with 
reference to his conduct by others. | 

In a court of justice, when the judges were just about to enter, when the | 
whole majesty of justice surrounded them, he had so far lost his presence of 
mind and command of temper, as to send a challenge to another, inviting 
him toa breach of the peace. lt was said by the government that such con- 
duct was excusable, because he was subjected to imputations; and it was 
said by another that he was not to be considered so much as the counsel in 
the case, but as a political party—that he felt that the government, of which 
he wad the servant, was involved upon this occasion, and therefore he felt a 
pectiliar interest in their success, ana departed from the proper conduct which 
should be observed on that occasion, Ut this were a suilicient excuse for the 
Attorney-General in having acted so outrageously, I ask, is there to be no 
excuse for the Roman Catholics, who for yearatter year have been subjected 
to the grossest imputations—upon whom the most violent allacks of every 
kind have been made as Roman Catholics—whose priests have been called 
*“demons,’ and who have found themselves denounced as ‘barbarians’ and 
* New-Zealanders ?' (Cheers.) Can you think the Irish Attorney-General ex- 
cusable for his extreme loss of temper, and not be persuaded that some al- 
lowance should be made for the warmth and zeal of those who use language, 
going to the extreme of the fair bounds of discussion, if not beyond it, in re- 
sentment f such imputations? (Llear.) 

I said | had nothing turther to remark upon these proceedings. The tra- 
versers were now convicted, They are to receive the sentence of the law, 
and —there you stop (Cheers). Your vigour ends there, and now let me ask 
you, what is the benetit you gain? (Cheers. ) Hlow far do you advance in 
conciliating the affections of the Irish? (Cheers). What do you expect from 
these proceedings? (Cheers.) Mr. O'Connell is a wiumphant speaker; he 
is a man who has forced the government and the Parliament of England into 
the concession of the Catholic Emancipation Act. He is a man who has al 
ways been a triumphant speaker at popular meetings, and there can be no 
doubt that he is an objec of admiration to the people of Ireland; but I doubt 
if Mr. O'Connell, convicted by a jury made for that purpose, and exclusively 
com of Protestants, sent to a prison to sufler for the people of Lreland— 
possibly he may lose his health and suffer from his advanced age in a prison 

-but I doubt whether his hold on the people of freland may not rather be 
strengthened than lessened; and if the suffering victim, when you imprison 
him, may not be made a more triumphant leader even than he was before. 
(Hear, hear.) Letus, then, consider what is to be done with the future state 
of Ireland, Let us consider whether there is no measure—whether there is no 
course by which we may really unite the people of Lreland to the people of 
England. I say, in the first place, that we should take care. if you maintai 
the Union, that the people shall have all the benefits that were promised to 
them by the address of his house, and which were sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Relict bill of 1829. Let them, I say, in the first place, have a pure 
and impartial administration of justice. Let us inform, by a resolution of this 
house, the minister of the Crown, that there shall be no partial, no sectarian 
administration of justice (Cheers), Lf the house went into committee, the first 
resolution | shoul propose would be on this subject. I next would endeav- 
our to form the franchise agreeably to the wishes of the people of Ireland, and 
as much conformable to the Jaw as it now prevails as possible (Hear, hear.) 
Hitherto, there have been no forty shilling freebolders in Ireland. A freehold 
for life is considered a good freehold in England, why not give them this in 
freland? Make the franchise in Ireland as large and extensive as it is in 
England. As to the corporate franchise, I say there ought to be the same cor- 

ate franchise in Ireland as in England. The next subject I would touch 
upon is the eligibility to office ; and here again, by a resolution, we ought to 
declare in the terms of the right hon. gentleman, in his speech, in 1817, that 
exclasion contrary to Act of Parliament is more galling to the people of Lre- 
land than exclusion in conformity to Act of Parliament. 1 come now to a 





subject very intimately connected with all the grievances of which Ireland | 


complains ; it is a subject upon which we have attempted to legislate, but ia 
which we have not sueceeded in satis{ving the views of the people of Treland ; 
} 
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it is one in which no just prin: ¢ appears to me to be applied. [allude to TH _“o Pa CRY Deereny Die Gat, WAS Salts ang 
the question of the ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland (Hear.) Under its Pen age . ai Beit On this speech being reported throughout the h bas 
present arrangement the Church Establishment in Ireland combines the dis- | ‘#248 0 Scotland it produc ed an immediate and wonderful effect. The brave 

is »} . . “ . hese nort rr , at weorhe ‘ } j | 
@dvantares both of a ¢ hurch Establishme nt and of the voluntary principle men Of these northern r gions tull th ight, as thev had declared before the 
, ‘ ' 4 that the house o t ; tl I 

(Hear, hear It has been stated by writers who have contended against the | d, that the hou { Stuart was the rightful ¢ nant to the throne Yet 
principle of a Charch Establishment, that it tends to raise one class in the | @ Sat moment © was not one who would not lay down his life for a sov: 
State above others, placing them in invidious positions, thereby necessa | reign who had thus | his arms to receive them [Cheers We have now 
exciting jeal usies and willamongst them: whilst the regulations ot | a Queen e thi these realms, in the ti of whose grandfather 

. , . new 1 > ‘ “ ° cls ol sev \ t j t 

Establishme nt p! la: iness am est its minis and a separ tion of 1a ! vi . i i a ¢ ve etrate many = 
salary from theduty. With ranito the voluntary principle. it was st | Sbee Sueuce 7 ; enacted in Ireland ; martial law established 

by Paley, Hume, and others, that an important evil attendant upon it was that | Tevelt, and 5 many —_— res os is 
ministers of religion lepending flocks tor thei supy i 0 | msicaered, y of theiro ESS o . I soe : oy 
apt to diverge Irom the strict ¢ duly ob ministers « ligion, and j} *octety was = ¥ thrown into ¢ m Lae A180Tg t 

‘ ) vr) fier ; ; " . . . e : . ‘ } “ar a ' are r 2 

in the agitation of political matters, a1 rupt and perver se religi Phe present Sovereign of these realms is young, as George the Thid was 
fenets Which did not com with th prevaiiing sehiiments of their copere when he came to the throne, and ier W e reign ali t e ¢ 

di » 4G Ger Ss gn ali uose alam : 

ager bade ge gard to th ~ ion, | think, wi adverting to the | which oppre i Scotland were removed Why may not the present Quee: 
case of ireland, that we can find other countries i: ich t ve he . or } Doan . bey : ~# sel pat en: 

a f t an HNd other in in whi y have been | reign over Ireland, as George the Third did over Sc tland, and by parting t 


found verified, especially, for insiance, in the United States of America. But 





| under the present law in Ireland. 


and the most deserving ofthem admit that that’positionforces them into political 


press upon Ireland, unless on the one hand, by adopting the voluntary principle, 


| which exist these. With respect to the voluntary principle, I think that it is 
| liable to insuperable objections (Hear, hear]. I do not think, in the first place, 
that it would promote the great object of establishing peace and harmony be- 
| tween various classes and denominations of people. Although the successors of 
| the present Protestant clergy would lose their stipends by law, I do not think 
they would lose their zeal for the Protestant religion any more than was the 
| case with the Catholic clergy now. 1 believe, on the contrary, that the clergy 


} is the main reason why L object to the voluntary principle [Hear, hear]. The 
system which I should be disposed to adopt, would be one which would put the 


j hear}. I know the difficulty in the way of the uomediate accomplishment of 
|} such a measure. {am aware that, in offering endowments to the Roman Ca- 


} necessary 








ve been described by the authority | 
have referred to, will be found combfhed. We find, on the one hand, arising 
from it, great envy, great jealousies, in consequence of people feeling them- 
selves excluded from advantages which are retained for another privileged 
class; and, asa necessary consequence of the great majurity of the popala- 


onsiderable congregations attending them. These are evils described as at- 
endant upon the principle of a Church Establishment. But if we come to 
he evils attributable to the volumary principle, we find them also in existence 

Ve find that the great body of the people 
4 Ireland have their ministers supported entirely by the voluntary prasighs : 


liscussions in a way which true triends of religion would wish to see avoided. 
For my own part, I do uot think you can remove all the grievances which now 


won the other, by making an establishment not for one, bot for all religions 


of the two religions would contend more fiercely than they did now; and that 


Established Church, as regards the Roman Catholics and Protestants, and the 
Presbyterians of the uorth of Ireland, on a footing of perfect equality [Hear, 


tholic clergy, it might be looked upon in the light of offering them bribes to 
abandon the mterests of their flocks, as regarded their civil rights. But if we 
begin by giving them these civil rights, and so conciliate the atlections of the lay 
portion of the Roman Catholic population, I do not despair that, with their will- 
ing consent. we may be enabled to induce the clergy to form part of a general 
Charch establishment. For the present, however, the utmost that can be done 
would be avery remote step to this desirable end. I think, for instance, that an 
improvement should be made in the Ecclesiastical College of Maynooth. 

think there are great defects in the course of education now afforded to the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Lreland ; and it has been a maxim of the Roman Ca- | 
tholic Church, and I think it no unwise maxim for any Christian Church to adopt, | 
that men, however lowly born, having sufficient attainments in religious doctrine 
and other branches of knowledge, are as capable of rising to emimence in the 
church, into the highest posts amongst the bishops and clergy, as any man born 
in the highest ranks of society. [Hear.] All that could be done, however, in 
the present inferior state of the establishments for the education of the clergy, 
would be to give larger suns to promote the utility of these establishments, 
and to inprove the facilities for the foundation of glebes and houses. 
Such are the only means of improvement available at present; but | 
look forward to the time when the present circumstances of irritation will have 
passed away, and that confidence in the government will pervade the minds of | 
the people which ought to exist been them, and which will enable us to give 
exactly the same advantages to the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians of Lre- 
land as are now enjoyed by the Protestants, At all events, I think that we 
ought to take away every thing derogatory to the position and character of the 
Roman Catholic bishops [Ilear, hear]. 

There remain for consideration the arrangements necessary for extending the 

utility of the clergy of the established church ; and upon this point lL concur in 
the plan propounded by Dr. Wheatley, the archbishop of Dublin, for making it 
a church of congregations, and not of parishes, as it is under the present system 
{hear}. Wath the exercise of due care in this matter, the protestant clergy may 
be sufficiently provided for, without anything like an increase of funds being 
By the new regulations as to tithes, about L.300,000 has 
been saved since 1820. Now, how hasthis money been applied! Has it been 
given for the spiritual education of the people! No. It hasall gone imto the 
pockets of the protestant landlords [hear, hear}. His lordship proceeded to al- 
lude to the tenure of land inquiry now in progress, and expressed his belief that 
the government was already in possession of sufficient evidence to legislate on 
the subject 

Having now detained the house at such length [cheers], I will not go into 

further detail as to the various complaints and grievances which, if the house 
gives me the committee L ask for, it will be necessary to take into considera- 
tivn, and which it will be necessary for Parliament to legislate upon before it 
can hope to remove the disorders which are now complained of in that county. 
wish now, without going into further detail upon all these points, to state to 
you the sentiment of a great statesman, speaking after the Union with Ireland 
had been earried, as to the spirit in which the government of that country should 
thereafter be administered, and the warning and advice contained in which 
remarks are but too applicable to the present state of things. In answer to 
the allegation that the Irish were disatlected to this country, and that a law 
was necessary to repress treason, Mr. Fox uttered these words: ‘If it be true, 
as they allege, that treason has tainted that people to the bone—if the poison of 
Jacobimism, as they call it, pervade the whole mind of the multitude—if dis- 
loyalty be so rooted and so universal that military despotism can alone make 
the country habitable, it would be against the experience of the world that such 
a wide and deadly disatlection could, or ever did, exist in any nation on tue 
globe, except from the faults of its governors. To this country too—to Eng- 
land, what a contradiction in the conduct of these honourable gentleman to their 
professions! ‘This nation was to reap marvellous blessings fromthe Union, but 
of what benefit is the junction of four or tive millions oftraitors? Such, the laws 
proposed by these honourable gentlemen tell you, the Irish are ; but such L tel] 
you they are not. A grosser outrage upon truth, a greater libel upon a gene- 
rous people, never before was uttered or insinuated. They who can find rea- 
son for all this, in any supposed depravity of the Irish, totally misunderstand 
their character. Sir, | love the Irish nation. I know much of Ireland from 
having seen it; I know more from private friendship with individuals The 
Irish may have their faults, like others. They may have a quick feeling of in- 
jury, and not be very patient under it ; but I do affirm, that, of all their charac- 
veristics, there is not one feeling more predominant in every class of the coun ry, 
from the highest to the lowest order, than gratitude for benefactors, and sensi- 
bility to kindness, Change your system towards that country and you will find 
them another sort of men, Let impartiality, justice, and clemency take place 
of prejudice, oppression, and vengeance, and you will not want the aid of mar- 
tial law, or the terror of military execution.” Such were the sentiments of Mr. 
‘ox. Such was his advice to the Commons of this country. Let us hope that 
this advice may not be lost [Cheers]. He has long been in the grave: he lies 
| interred in that receptacle near us, where the remains of the greatest men of all 
Pages have been consigned 
* At non im parva manes jacuere favilla 
Nec cints exiguus tantum compesecurt umbr mm’, 

‘The words of Mr. Fox must remain to all time to animate all those who at- 
tempt to speak in this house in behalf of the oppressed, of whatever class or na- 
tion ; but they will serve especially to animate those who speak in behalf of op- 
pressed Irishmen, when they declare that such a man, loving Ireland as he did, 
knew only of one way to win the affections of its people [Hear]. The house 
has now the opportunity—a late one ce rtainly—but still sufficiently in time, 
when it may realise and carry into effect that which Mr. Fox said was the true 
policy which this country should adopt in regard to Ireland, after it had been 

united to us in legislative union [Hear]. I will refer now to the statement of 
another high authority, in respect to another country, in which great disorder, 
turbulence and unhappiness prevailed for a long period after it had been united 
by statute with this country It was an observation made in regard to Scot- 
land, by one of her sons who loved her well—I mean Sir Walter Scott (Hear, 
hear} It is related by Sir W. Scott, that when Ge orge II]. came to the throne, 
the people of Scotland looked upon their young Sovereign, and expected under 
kK all the harsh and rancorous policy which had occurred in the reigns of bis 
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predecessors, An officer having been propose d to him for a commission in his 


| Majesty's army, it was re ported to him that this gentleman had fought in behalf 
j > . ‘ } . . j 
of the Pretender, in whose service he had signalized himself by many acts of 


valour and devotion. The king replied—‘ Has he fought so well against me! 
Then | have no doubt he will 
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equal justice, unite the two countgies in indissoluble union! (Cheer). 
What is it that prevents such a happy consummation! Not, I wil! undertake 
to say, the wishes of the Sovereign (cheers) ; for the Sovereign | have sery- 
ed, and a Sovereign more anxivus for the benefit and happiness of the Irish 
people it wou'd be impossible to serve (Loud cheers). Never did 1 receive 
when Iwas in the office of the Secretary of State for the home Depart- 
ment, any instructions from that Sovereign, but such as bespoke an equal re- 
gard forall her Insh subjects—for Protestant, for Catholic, and for Presbyterian 
[Cheers]. What is it then, again I ask, that stands between Ireland and such 
a desirable consummation as that which took place in regard to Scotland many 
years ago, and under the effect of which that'country hws become a happy and 
prosperous brother of England! Will this house stand between her! [Loud 
cries of hear] If this house do decide, it will indeed be taking a serious reso. 
lution opon itself. The effect of that resolution will be, to expose the coun. 
try for many years to the evils of an arbitrary and precarious dominion over 
freland, and of diminished power and influence as regards the foreign nations - 
but if, on the other hand, rising above such prejudices as have too long had in- 
fluence in the direction of these matters, you firmly desire to give practical 
efficacy to the union between the two countries, and to knit together the 
hearts of her Majesty's subjects, and throwing away the terrors of military 
array, aid all the intricacies anc quibbles of prosecutions, relying only on your 
own hearts and theirs, you will give the people of Ireland the glorious inheri- 
tance of English freedom—I will venture to say that in the experience of that 
policy the hopes of this house wall not be disappointed. [The noble Jord re. 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheering, which las:ed for a considerable time } 


] 
SPEECH OF LORD STANLEY. 


Fridvy, Feb. 15. 

Lord STANLEY then rose and said—Sir, it is impossible to deny, and | 
feel no desire to deny, to the noble lord the member tor London, the credit of 
having made, on this important question, an able and very clever opposition 
motion, and an able and clever opposition speech—an abie opposition mo- 
tion, because, under the form of a committee for the purpose of an inquiry 
the noble Jord well knows the certainty of the rejection of his motion, and 
without that certainty he would not venture to bring it forward. (Loud cheers 
from the ministerial side of the house.) But in the certainty of the rejection 
of his motion by the house, the noble Jord has a convenient opportunity for 
saying, ‘ Look at the gross injustice of refusiug the inquiry—behold the in- 
sult which this people commit against the people of Ireland; a mere motion 
is made for the inquiry into the grievances of Ireland, and that motion is ye- 
pelled by a contemptuous majority.’ Now, such is the langyage the noble 
lord will hold, and such is the language that will be held by his friends in [re- 
land. (Cries of ‘no, no.”) The motion is a direct, a manifest, a palpable 
censure Gn her Majesty’s government. (Cheers from the opposition.) It is so 
in intention, though it is not so in terms; and on this point I cannot hel > 
thinking that it would have been more straightforward in the nobie lord at. 
though perhaps not so politic, if he had not put his motion in that particular 
form in which he can blame his political enemies for the grievances exis 
in lreland—(cheers from the ministerial benches)—and at the same time 
avoid suggesting any remedy for those grievances, (Cheers.) I do not agree 
in the opinion which the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. C. Buller) seems 
to have furmed of the Irish people. f do not believe—he thinks no man ean 
doubt—that il a foreign army were to land in Ireland, they would find from 
the great proportion of the people in that country a friendly reception. Ihave 
a higher opinion of the loyalty and good feeling of the people of Ireland than 
appears to be entertained by the hon and learned gentleman. (Hear, hear 
and cheers from the ministerial benches.) But, sir, if indeed the case be as 
the hon. and learned gentleman represents it—if, indeed, it be true, that upon 
the first threatening of foreign war, a great portion of the population of Ire- 
land are ready to welcome the arrival of ofa hostile foree—(loud cries of hear 
hear)—a force hostile to Great Britain, but friendly to themselves—if indeed, 
it be true, as the honourable and learned gentleman states, that Ireland is, not 
a disaffected, but a ~ rg ig calmly awaiting the moment when they 
may avow their hostility—(hear, hear, hear)—banded together as one man 
under a leader who rules them with an absolute sway for action or inaction— 
(cheers from the ministerial benches)—who, for ulterior purposes, keeps 
thera in peace, but who, if he raise his finger, can call them into action— 
(cheers)—if, indeed sir, this be true, at this moment, when a mest important 
prosecution has barely closed, though I can imagine that for party purposes it 
may be useful—-(loud cheers)—-yet for national and _ patriotic objects | 
can conceive no conduct inveclving a more tremendous responsibility 
than that of men who have served the crown, of men who may hope again 
to serve the crown—(loud cheers)—and who now come forward, and with 
every popular prejudice fermenting in Ireland, with popular feeling exci 
‘ed—as some hon. gentlemen have told us—to the very verge of madness 
endeavour to favour it by every description of misrepresentation. and to 
thwart by every mode of publicly-avowel opposition and hostility the course 
which in such tremendous circumstances has been taken by those chareed 
with]thesafety of this great country. (loud cheering.) And what, sir. has 
been that course? Has it been, as the hon. and learned gentleman has stated 
must be the inevitable result of such a state of things as he has in such fore: 
bleterms described, a violation, a constant violation, of constitutional prin ni. 
les? Whatlaw have we strained? (Derisive cheers from the opposition.) 
V hat new powers have we asked for? (Loud cheers from the ministerial 
benches.) Whatrights and privileges have we restrained 2 To what do you 
appeal ? You teli me you think lreland to be in a most dangerous state, You 
tell me you consider that Mr. O’Connell is the leader of thatdanger. You tel} 
me that he is the head of that hostile population, acting upon it by his agents 
and associates. The noble lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) tells us that Mr. 
O'Connell possesses the affections and the confidence of the Irish people: and 
the noble lord insisted that we must be guided in our policy towards Ireland 
by the opinion of Mr. O’Connvell. A more forgiving man than the noble lord 
he never knew.(Laughter.) Without violence—without extraordinary pow- 
ers—nay, under som reproaches on the part of many, and reproaches now on 
the part of the hon, gentlemen opposite, that we did not intertere earlier—[loud 
cheers from the ministerial benches ]—we have, as I ventured to say last year 
we should do, pursued a steady and a legal course; and without violation of 
the law, without increased power, trusting to the law, and to the Jaw alone 
we have brought to judgment and conviction the leader of this danger. , 
You tell me that the danger is not over; you tell me that we have not suc- 
ceeded in our object; that this very conviction has driven the people to mad- 
ness ; aye, and before you received the very record of that conviction, aye 
and before the law officer of the crown could appear to face your calumnies 
and charges against him.—(Cries of oh. from the opposition, answered by 
cheers from the ministerial benches)—you think it right, you think it patri- 
otic, pe think it safe, you think it decent, here, in the house of commons— 
(loud cheers from the opposition)—to excite an already maddened people, and 
to arraign here in this assembly, and from such reports as you receive, the 
conduct, the words, the voice, the gestures of the highest functionaries of the 
law. (Cries of oh, from the opposition, and cheering trom the ministerial 
benches.)—Mr. Shiel was conspicuous in his manifestations of disapproba- 
tiou. 1 am sorry that | excite the hononrable and learned gentleman so much. 
(Loud laughter.) A noble lord, I think, at an early stage of the debate, ac- 
cused her Majesty’s government of occupying and not governing Ireland, and 
it has been made, for a very considerable time, a matter of charge against the 
government, that it was their determination and their principle to rule Ireland 
by military force, and not by adherence to the law. Now, what are the facts 
of the case ? The noble lord commented, the other night, on what he called a 
false return, produced by the right hon. secretary for the home department : 
and an hon. gentleman called for a return of the rank and file in Lreland in 
each of the years since 1805. And what is the result? Whiy, that this milie 
tary despotism, this government, that rules by foree—this government which 
is bent upon superseding by brute force, and by the army, the ordinary course 
of law—have during the two years they have been in office, up to the com- 
mencement of 1843, maintained in Ireland a force of just 2,000 men lower, on 
the average, than the average numbers of men maintained in that country by 
hon. genilemen opposite during a period of seven years. 1 will not go through 
the figures. In 1832, the military force in Ireland numbered 19,301 men: in 
1838 it was 23,988—(hear, hear)—in 1834, 23,035; and in the next seven 
years, from 1835 down to 1841, the average force was 16.810 men. The 
lowest force in Irelandin any single year was 14,687 men - sud the present 
despotic, arbitrary government, on the average of the two years, 1842 and 
1843, have bad in hetand a force of 14,833 men. (Cheers.) In the month of 
May, 1842, they had in lfreland a force below 13,000 men. the lowest military 
force that had ever been maintained in Ireland since the union. (Hear, hear, 
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and cheers.) But in 1843 commenced a system in that country which I think 
I may venture to describe as a system of most pernicious agitation. Mau!ti- 
tudinous meetings were in every part of the country. which. if not in 
} nselves strictly ilezal, no man can deny were such as to caus 
| neat nabl and serious a ugh they did not commit violence, because 
| that was not the t of those leaders at whose beck the people rose or were 
still.—But will any ellmethatas n o1 these meetings of 200,000 
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py peace, at least ot the overthrow of the functions of the settled gov- 
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ible for the peace of the empire, would be justified in ae 
and week by week, multitudinous meetings of 200,000 and i 

rayed, disciplined, and taught their own strength, ans, after the declaration of 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had just sat down, that it needed but the 
holding up of the finger of one mar to raise that strength, will any one say 
that the conduct of the government would not have been deserving of impeach- 
ment, if they bad not met this display of physical force by an accession of | 
physical force, suflicient, thank God! not only to check any ou'rage, but to 
overawe the possibility of such outrage being committed. [Cheers from the 
ministerial benches.] 1f the house will allow me, I will take the liberty of 
dealing with some of the tepics to which the noble lord called attention in his 
opening speech, and to which many hoa. gentlemen have alluded in the course 
of th2 debate-—And I may veature to say that the whole course of this debate 
has singularly illustrated the prudence of the noble lord the member for the 
city of London [Lord J. Russell) in bringing torward a motion for a committee 
instead of making any substantive proposal ; for, though there has been great 
unanimity in condemning the goverament—and some discrepancy, neverthe- 
jess, as to the causes for which they are condemned—{a laugh}—there has 
been great difference of opinion as to the course which ought to have been 
pursued by her Majesty's ministers, and as to the nature of the measures 
which the government succeeding the present administration ought to pro- 
pose. Great blame has been attached to the course adopted by the govern- 
ment. An objection has been taken that they did not interfere soon enough ; | 
then an objection was taken that they interfered too soon; and then they were 
blamed for issuing a proclamation too late, when my right hon. friend proved, 
by a fair statement of dates, that it was impossible, by any physical power, to 
have issued the government proclamation, relative to the Clontarf meeting, 
one day earlier, [The noble lord was interrupted by loud cries of oh, and 
laughter, from the opposition benches.] I reaily thought this question had 
been settled. [Renewed cries of oh!) 

[ will not weary the house by a repetition of the statement of my hon. | 
friend. We have had it said over and over again, repeated usque ad nau- 
seam, that 65 Catholics were omitted from the list—|oh, oh] —at least 65 per- 
sons, the greater proportion Catholics. [Renewed shouts of oh! from the op- 
position. } That was the statement originally made. [Hear, hear.] The 
charge made was this—that the traversers, or the majority of them, being 
Catholics, they were prejudiced on their trial, in consequence of the exclusion 
of a number of Catholics from the jury list. [Cries of hear, hear, from the 
opposition benches.] That was the charge. What turns out tu be the fact? 
Sixty names were not omitted—no, nor 30, [Oh, oh.] Only 24 names were 
omitted. [An hon. member—Yes, 27.] Fifteen of those names were those of 

rsons residing in one parish. (Renewed interruption from the opposition 

enches.} I am stating what | have heard from the Recorder of Dublin. 
{ Cheers. ] The Recorder does not know of these15 persons who were Catholics, 
or who Protestants; but this he knows, that the gentleman from whose negli- 
gence, or in consequence of whose omission, these names were not placed on 
the list, is himself a Catholic. ‘Then a charge was bronght against us for 
striking the jury. [An hon. member—Challenging. A laugh, and some} 
cries of order.] This is aterm which has been used, but it is an inaccurate 
expression. What was the fact? ‘The noble lord (Lord J. Russell] has very | 
ingeniously contrived to omit noticing the distinction between common and 
special juries; he has omitted to tell the house that if the government had had 
a common jury, which they might have had, the crown had the power, with- 
out limit, of causing persons to stand by, and the crown might, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been charged, though unjustly, with packing the jury. We 
resorted to no such advantage ; we appealed to a special jury , and we took it 
as the jury list then stood. The traversers complained that the special jury 
list was not an accurate list, and they applied for time. This request was 
acceded to, and the trial did not take place until the new jury list was formed. 
How was it framed? Not by a law which we introduced—not accerding to 
any new fangled system—no, but according toa law framed, 1 presume, to 
facilitate the due administration of justice—intruduced, | believe, by Sir Mi 
chael O’Loghlen, at that time attorney general. What were the conditions of 
thatlaw? Out of the whole number of 700 persons, 48 were to be taken by 
chance. Afier this was done, did they exert their right of challenge? Did 
they cause persons to stant by ? Did they exercise any discretion whether 
they would or would notstrike any names out? No; but of the 48 names, the 
government on the one hand, and the traversers on the other, were each com- 
pelled to strike off 12 names. ‘ But,’ it is said, ‘it happens that ten Catholics 
were struck off.’ The answer made to this statement is that to the best of our 
belief these Catholics were all Repealers, and not Repealers only. [The no- 
ble lord was here interrupted by an observation from Mr. Sheil, which was 
inaudible in the gallery.) The right hon. gentleman must recollect that he 
has a little professional bias in this case, [A laugh.] I have none. They 
were not strack off on account of their religion, nor for the sake of producing 
prejudices. Hon. gentlemen talked of striking off Roman Catholics, and 
thought ita strong assertion that Roman Catholics were not to be believed 
upon their oaths. I entirely agree with this. I have just received the aflida- 
vit which the hon. gentleman opposite [Mr. Sheil] said was not made. It is 
here. [Loud cheers from the ministerial benches. } 

Mr. SHEIL—lI don’t deny it. 

Lord STANLEY—Signed ‘ William Bourne, clerk of the crown.’ The 
honourable gentleman opposite [ Mr. Sheil] denied the existence of the affida- 
vit. Itis signed by W. Kenai. and sworn before William Bourne, clerk 
of the crown. I cannot help thinking that in this case, so great and so import- 
ant, the right hon. and learned gentleman has brought into this house and into 
this discussion those quibbles and quirks—-[ministerial cheering]—those 
quibbles and quirks by which in a court of law it is sometimes sougnt to im- 
pede the course of substantial justice. The right hon. gentleman says nota 
word about repealers. No; but we have a declaration that they either were 
repealers or had subscribed to a fund called the loyal national - sal associa- 
tion. [he noble lord threw down the document which he held in his hand, 
while his countenance betrayed marks of great indignation, and he was loud- 
ly cheered by the ministerial members.] He continued—Sir, we are charged 
with striking off the names of the Roman Catholics trom the jury list. The 
crown exercises an alternative right with the traversers to strike, and though 
it is an insult of a grievous character for the crown to strike off the Roman 
Catholics, it is not of the slightest note that apon the part of the traversers, 
who had an alternative strike with the crown, it so happened that none but 
Protestants were struck off. [Loud cheers.] I don’t blame them. [(Hear, 
hear.} I hope now I have disposed of this question of striking the jury. [loud 
cheers.}| Hon. gentlemen who talk so mach about thatsubject and upon mat- 
ters of religion do not seem to think that Protestants can be in the least offend- 
ed by the oft repeated assertion that it is impossible for a Catholic to have a 

fair trial before a Protestant jury—{hear]—for such are the allegations most 
anhesitatingly made by gentlemen of the Roman Catholic persuasion. [ Hear. ] 
But Tsay more. Tne hon. gentleman snevred when I said we had strained 
nolaw. Was there any doubt upon the lawofthe matter? Was there any 
hesitation upon the subject by the bench? Ifso,the learned gentleman will 
have an opportunity to tell us of it. [Cheers.] Some gentleman commented, 
and as I think commented most unfairly, upon the charge to the jury; andl 
must add, that I don’t think it very decent of a member of the legal profession 
to avail himself of his privilege as a member or this house for the purpose of 
attacking one of the highest legal functionaries in thatcountry. [Great cheer- 
ing.} And for what? For misdirection? No. No man imputed that to him. 
But for some expression—because he summed up too much, according to the 
right hon. gentleman, against the traversers. Why, he delivered the law in 
which the bench was unanimous. Did he strain the law? No; he did not 
The judges all concurred, and fhe delivered the unanimous opinion of the 
bench. [pew cheers.] He gave the fact exactlyto the jury, and | must 
say that | never in my life remembered a jury who appeared to have a more 
conscientious sense of the value and the obligations of an oath—[loud cheers] 
—or to whom more praise is due for passing, not a verdict of condemnation, 
but a verdict most discriminating with regard to the separate guilt of the va- 
rious parties, [Loud cheers.} Was there any haste? any over forward zeal? 
Did they not, on the contrary, retire a second time, because they did not alto- 
gether agree as to the terms of their verdict? Will any man tell me that that 
jury did not apply their minds, their time, and their attention in a most praise- 
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of the bishops and the clergy of this and 
and the determination of his Majesty to preserve inviolate.’ Now, the house 
of commons, in passing the relief bill, were governed by the principles laid 
down to them in the speech from the throne, and, long before the introduction 
of the measure itself, the house, in the address which was voted in reply to 
the speech from the throne, adopted the principles which the speech set forth 
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to their charge. These are institutions which ’ 
must ever be held sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and which it is the duty | every nce <i empire the Protestant 
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I share in common with the vasy majority of the of Eng. 
and an unalterable determ to maintain uphold 
established church. {Loud and 


SPEECH OF MR. MACAULAY. 


Monday, February 17. 
Mr. Macaulay, afler a slight allusion to the addresses of the speakers im- 





on the inviolability of the established church, and the sacred duty of main- eg: od eo proceeded to state his views on the betes 
taining its rights. At length, when the house was called upon to proceed to ae ee See 


the business of legislation on this subject, and when my right hon. friend 
moved a resolution preparatory to the introduction of the bill of relief, that 


resolation fully embodied the sentiments inculeated in the speech from the ne apomating, 2 ealiryedeipreny Me eg the disorder 
throne. In submitting that measure to the consideration of parliament, my | MCE Se Pres y g slatesmen are 


Sir, the ground on which I support the motion of my noble friend is this— 
I conceive that Lreland is in a mort unsatisfactory and alarming conditioa. 1 
Ireland, nei- 
responsible, yet for 


right hon. friend mest traly told the house that the measure would impose an the immediate causes of those disorders which now peculiarly alarm us the 


oath upon Roman Catholics, the form of which should be as strong and as 
binding as it was possible for language to make it, Before the passing of the 
emancipation act the Roman Catholics declared over and over again that 
they had no intention to interfere with the revenues of the established church 
—that was the language which they held; and my right hon. friend, trusting 


conduct of her Majesty's present advisers must be looked to, 1 conceive 
that, when those disorders had reached in autumn an alarming height, her 
Majesty's Ministers dii not show in any part of their conduct, either in legis- 
lation or administration, that they justly appreciated the nature of those Gis- 
orders, or that they were aware of the proper mode in which those disorders 


to that which they then affirmed to be their feelings and intention, would not should be treated. I see no signs of promise for the future of a policy better 


introduce any provision to debar a Roman Catholic trom legislating upon 


than that which they have hitherto followed. I look forward, certainly, with 


: . . ; ; : easiness to te ‘land. I conceive that, in suc -urnsta: 
any nyt wich mig some Vth axa treater pain iy |e, aenines 10 he tof cand comer ha, In wich ama 
right hon. friend said that he had obtained every security which, under the eir- , Sh ge B 


eumstances, it was possible for him to obtain. He said that he thonght the 
oath had been framed with the utmost care; that, looking to the reverence 
with which Roman Catholics regarded an oath, he would accept their dec- 
laration on oath, and he would not seek for any higher or more binding secu- 
rity. (Hear, hear). I now approach another branch of the subject, but I do 
so, I can assure the house, with an earnest desireto oflend no man—to charge 
no man with any wilful violation or evasion ot the obligations undertaken by 
or imposed up$n him. 1am ready to admit that a Roman Catholic has as 
good a right as a Protestant to legislate upon matters connected with the 
church, provided only that he adhere to that conscientious beliet which he en- 
tertains respecting the obligations imposed upon him by the oath which he 
hastaken. In saying this, I — not to the passions of the Protestant, but 
to the conscientious feelingsof the Roman Catholic, 1 may, therelore, with- 
out offence, read the oath imposed by the emancipation act, and be permitted 
at the same time to connect it with the previous declaration. This oath, be it 
remembered. was enacted asa security tor the Protestant church, and these 
are the terms of it: ‘1 do swear that | will defend to the utmost of my power, 
the settlement of property within this realm, as established by the laws; and 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemly abjure, any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, as settled by law within this realm. And I 
do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to which L am or 
may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion, or Protes 
tant government in the united kingdom, and I do solemnly, and in the pres- | 
ence of God, testify and declare that I take this oath in the plain and ordinary | 





| sense of the words, without any qualification or mental reservation what 


ever.’ (Hear, hear, hear). ‘Those are the terms of the oath, and this is the 
spirit in which the parliament of this country legislated for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. Ido not charge any Roman Catholic with being capable 
of violating any such obligation. 1 can readily imagine that there are those 
who think that a reduction of the temporalities of the established church might 
increase the efficacy of that church; but this 1 will say, that it behoves the 
Roman Catholic, with that oath in his hand, and influenced by the reverence 
which he entertained for such an obligation, L say it behoves him well to ex- | 
amine his own conscience, and to look most carefully at the nature of any en- | 
actment affecting the church before that he gives his yote. (Ilear). 

But then | am told that the mere existence of the esteblisned church is an 
insult to the Roman Catholics. The hon. gentleman said the oath io the act 
of settlement was useless, because the Roman Catholic line which it was 
meant to exclude is new extinct. Why, in that view it was a worse insalt, 
for it is a gratuitous insult. But the case is not so; it is not as the hon. and 
learned gentleman states it; the oath is imposed because this country feels 
that it is not consistent with the welfare of the country, that in so high a 
situation as that of head of the state there should be quite an equality be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catholic, As had been stated to the house, | 
now state that her Majesty's government are prepared to go to the fullest 
extent in doing justice to the Roman Catholics, but I do not consider it in. 
consistent with the determination to do the fullest justice to the Roman Ca. 


of feeling, consider a grievance, to be at the same time fully resolved to main- 


be endowed with the produce of the estates of the established church! No. 





refuseall alliance with the state; if you ask them, they cannot come into your 
plans on these terms; they ask equality ; they ask that the Church which 
does ally itself tw the state, which does maintain obedience to her laws, should 
be disunited from the state. Because they refused all alliance with the state 
they insist that no other body should be allied toit. Is this equality’ The 
hon. and learned gentleman talks of equality. Endow the Roman Catholics 
Are they on equality! Will they submit to your laws; admit of your con- 
trol in ecclesiastical matters; permit the crowa tu appoint their bisoops; or 
consent to your regulating their ecclesiastical sees? Will they al!ow you to 
interfere in any portion of their policy! No. But they say, “ Give us the 
advantages of an establishment in alliance wi h the scate, and relieve us from 
all the restrictions which you impose on the Protestant church, and which are 
the consequences of the alliance of the establishment with the state.” [Hear]. 
But the bishops must be put on an equality, says the noble lord. Does he 
mean to admit the Roman Catholic bishops to the house of lords! [ An hon. 
gentleman sitting near the noble lord here said, * Yes, he does; but’ }— 

Lord J. RUSSELL s+id—I do not. 

Lord STANLEY resumed—Happy, onited party! The noble lord atonce 
denies the intentions imputed to him by an hon. gentleman sitting near him; 
but if the hon. gentleman would admit the Roman Catholic bishops to seats 
in the house of lords, docs he mean that they should be appointed by the 
Crown? No. Buthe says that bishops nominated and appointed by a foreign 
potentate, are to take their seats as peers of the realm, and become entitled to 
vote in the house of lords. (Ilear.) He must mean that, for what is the 
alternative? If they are not to be admitted to seats in the legislature, what 
becomes of your equality! (Cheers.) ‘There is one point 1 wish to refer to 
briefly. It is stated that the Roman Catholic clergy would not accept any 
endowment from the state. ‘There appears to be great agreement upon this 
point; for, if the government vere disposed to endow the clergy, there would 
be a disinclination on the partof a large body of the people of England to agree 
to it. The hon. gentleman seems to treat with contempt a propositicn which 
might have the effect of making the Roman Catholic clergy more independent 
of their flocks, with regard to estates; 1 mean the proposal which relaxes the 
law at present in force, in such a manner as to enable the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Lreland, where persons hold trusts for them, in the same manner as 
by a recent siatute that privilege was conferred upon Roman Catholics and 





conceive that my noble friend, by inviting us to go into a committe of the 
whole House, has proposed a mode of interference which is perfectly conve- 
nient, as it is undoubtedly called for. 

Now, as to the first of these propositions, it will not be necessary for me to 
Waste any time in an atiempt to show that the condition of Ireland is one 
Which may justly inspire great anxiety and alarm. On that point I conceive 
that both sides of the House are fully agreed, That country, sir, in extent 
about one fourth of the United Kingdom, in fo amon certainly more than 
one tourth; superior, probably, in internal fruitfulness to any area of equal 
size in Europe ; possessed of a position which holds out the greatest facilities 
for commerce, al least equal to any other country of the same extent in the 
world; an inexhaustible nursery of the finest soldiers, a country beyond all 
doubt of far higher consequence to the prosperity and greatness of this em- 
pire than all its far-distant dependencies, were they multiplied four or five 
times over ; superior to Canada added to the West Indies, and these both 
conjoined with our possessions at the Cape and in Australia, and with all 
the wide dominions of the Moguls, what is the state to which you have re- 
duced it? How is it you govern it? Not by love, but by fear; not as you 
govern Great Britain, but as you are governing Scinde—(cheers)—not by the 
confidence of the people in the laws and their atachment to the constitution, 
but by means of armed men and entrenched camps—(tbeers repeated ). 

There can be no doubt that, when we seek for the primary causes of these 
disorders, we must look back te a period beyond the existence of the present 
or late Administrations ; not only beyond the time of any living statesmen, 
but to times anterior to those in which the party names of Whig or T 
were pronounced —anterior to those of the Puritans, to whom the Seneurs 
member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli,) in his very ingenious «peech, at- 
tributed the calamities of lreland—anterior even to the Reformation, Sir, 
the pritnary cause of the evils of Ireland is the manner in which that coun- 
try [eonne annexed tothe English Crown, It was a conquest, and one of a 
peculiar kind. ‘The mere annexation of the country to the Knglish domin- 
ion would have been nodisadyvantage to lreland, and might have been a ben- 
efit to ber; but it was not a conquest like those we have been accustomed to 
see made in modern Europe, It was not a conquest like that which anited 
Lorraine to France, or Silesia to Prussia, Jt was a conquest of a different 
kind, well known in ancient times, and down to our own days well known 
in rade or semi-civilized nations—the conquest of race over race, such a one 
as established the dominion of the Mahrattas in Gwalior, or that of the Span- 
iards over the American Indians, ‘That, | think, was the first great cause of 
those disorders, and the eflect has not by any means ceased to act, I believe 
the very worst of tyrannies that can exist is the tyranny of raceover race. I 
believe that no enmity that ever existed between nations separated by seas 
and mountains, aggravated as ic may have been by long existence, has ever 
approached the intense bitterness which is cherished by nations towards each 
other, when they are geographically and locally intermingled, and yet have 


| never morally amalgamated. 


And, sir, has not a feeling like that which reigned in the breasts of the Span- 
iards and Mahrattas towards their conquered slaves, been excited by your 


tholics, by removing everything which they may in reason, nay, even in point | own taunts in a great part of the people of England towards their brethren in 


Ireland ?—(Cheers.) It might have been hoped that the lapse of time and the 


tain the established church (Hear, hear, hear). Whatdo they ask! ‘I'o | consequences of civilization would have healed the original evil—that what 


we have seen in our own country, which formerly suflered under the same 


They will refuse that if you give it them. [Hear, hear]. They donot want | ¢vil, and most cruelly, would have taken place also in Ireland, Here Celt 
the plunder of the church; they do not wish to set aside the prescriptive | 40d Saxon, Dane and Norman—all have been fused down and melted to- 
rights of property which have been growing up through so many ages ; they | ether, to form the great and united English people. ‘This, I say, we might 


have hoped would have taken place in Ireland; and I believe it would, bat 
for the circumstances under which it was atvempted to force the reformation 
on that country. 

Then came new divisions to strengthen and embitter the old. The English 
colonists adopted the new doctrines as they had been embraced in England; 
the aborigines remained true to the ancient faith, alone among all the nations 
of the north of Europe. ‘Then a new line ot demarkation was added; theo- 
logical antipathies were introduced among the existing differences, and re- 
newed the dying animosity of race. And in this manner the feud has des- 
cended to our own times, 

Then came the occurrences to which the honourable member for Shrews- 
bury, in the speech which he delivered, made some reference. [1 unfortunate- 
ly so happened that the spirit of liberty in England was closely allied with that 
spirit in theology which was most zealously opposed to the Catholic Church. 
It did so happen that those who wished for arbitrary government, during the 
seventeenth century, were closely allied with the leaders of the old religion, 
and not with its theological opponents, Such men as Pym, Hampden, and 
Milton, however eminent dalton of freedom, though upholding in their 
widest extent the doctrines of free discussion and religious liberty, yet always 
inade one exception to their tolerance—the Roman Catholies. On the other 
hand, those princes who never respected the free rights of conscience in any 
Protestant dissenters all betrayed another propensity—to favour the rights of 
their Catholic subjects. James |. regarded them with no aversion ; Chartes I. 
showed them great favour and attachment; Charles IL. was a concealed Cath- 
olic; James IL. was an avowed Catholic, In this manner it happenes, Se 
out the whole of that century, that our slavery and their freedom meant one 
and the same thing, and that the very events, dates, and names, which in the 
mind of an Englishman were associated with everything that tended to the 
glory and prosperity of his country, were associated in that of an Irishman 
with all that had worked the ruin and degradation of his 
Twice during the century of which I have been speaking, the Catholic po- 
pulation rose against the Protestants; they were twice put down, and both 
times with a large annexation of land, confiscation of property, and the inflic- 
tion of severe penalties. ‘The first insurrection was put down by Oliver Crom- 
well, the second by King William. Each of these eminent teaders, after his 
victory, proceeded to establish a system of his own. That of Cromwell was 
simple, strong, fierce, hatefal, croel; it might be comprised in one word, 





Dissenters in this country. By the 2d and 3d of William IV., the regulations 
are somewhat different in England than in Ireland, and more stringent, for in 
Leland a priest cannot at present hold real property, and no valid deed can be 
given to him, or any other person for his advantage, in his capacity as a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman. I hope that those who claim this right for the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, to enable the Ro.nan Catholic landlords and people, by 
their united efforts, to obtain for their clergy fixed estates, will not take the 
intention of government upon this subject as an indication of any hostile feel- 
ing to the Irish peop'e. (Hear.) If you show that there is a practical griev- 
ance, in not having a provision made for them, which they will not accept, but 
if there is any grievance which can be altered—if there is anything that can 
go to improve the condition of the Roman Catholic population and priesthood, 
you will not find, on the part of her Majesty's government—bigots, as you 











worthy manner to the merits of the case? [Hear, hear, and cheers.] And by 
that jury the verdict was agreed to upon the facts, and by that bench upon the 
law. 

The conrse pursued by the government has been fully vindicated by the 
verdict and by the law, and the leaders of what was not denied to be danger- 
ous conspiracy were brought to the bar of justice. That we effected, without 
a breach of the peace or without a violation of the law, and now is it the 
time, forsooth, above all others, for a political party to come forward and 
make a motion for a committee ofinquiry. The noble lord then proceeded to 
refer tothe proposition for abolishing the established church, and quoted 
several authorities to show, that previous to and after the union, up to the 
passing of the emancipation bill, the Roman Catholics uniformly disavowed 


the intention to deprive the establishment of her temporalities. His lordship 


then spoke as follows :—I have cited Roman Catholic authorities in sufficient 
number, and I may well call the attention of the house to a passage in the 
speech delivered by the commissioners of his late Majesty, King George 
{V., on the assembling of parliament in the year 1829. The responsible ad- 
Visers of the crown at that period had made up their minds to the introduc- 
tion of a measure for the relief of the Roman Catholics from the disabilities 
ander which they laboured; and, with a view to that, the following words 
were introdaced into the King’s speech at the opening of the session :— You 
will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can be effected con- 


choose to represent them—any disinclination to view those claims with the 
consideration which { admit is due to a priesthood qpenecied with so large a 
body of her Majesty's government. [Cheers.] Bu‘tto any proposition to ex- 
terminate the established church | cannot consent; against in the first instance 
any attempt to pass a vote of censure, which, in my conscience, I believe to 
be unmerited on the part of the government, I shall humbly and firmly protest ; 
and against the confiscation of the pruperty of the church I shall raise my 
voice as long as I have a voice to raise. [Cheers.] 

Some mirth was here created by several hon. members on the opposition 
benches, amongst whore we observed Mr. Gisborne and Sir V. Blake, rising 
under the impression that the noble lord had finished his speech, and moving 
the adjournment ot the debate, while others were hastening ont of the house, 

Lord STANLEY, however, having only paused to take up a book, pro- 
ceeded to read an extract from a speech made by the noble lord, the member 
for Tiverton, in 1829, on the subject of the Catholic relief bill, in which he 
{Lord Palmerston] strongly condemned the admission of Roman Catholics to 
Parliament, and every attempt to interfere with the property of the established 
church. Such in 1829 was, in the opinion of the noble lord, the fate, and the 
well-merited fate, which would fall upon any administration which should be 
as the noble lord says, profligate enough to entertain a proposition for the 
injury or subversion of the established church. ee neiy I will not use 





' terms so strong as those used by the noble lord; but this I say, that while I 
“sem y with the fall and permanent security of ourestablish ments in charch } believe the bulk of the people of England is fully determined to do full and 
and state, with the maintenance of the retormed religion established by law, | substantial justice to the civil rights of their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 


which, as Lord Clarendon tells ns, was then constantly uttered in the English 
army—extirpation. What would have been the consequences if be had lived, 
no one can tell, but his object is stated to have a to make — complete = 
ly Englich: however, he died, and his plans were interrupted, 

, The policy adopted by William ILL. and his advisers was, in seeming, cerg 
tainly less cruel, Pat whether in reality less crucl | have my doubts. The 
Irish Catholics were to live, multiply, and replenish the earth; but they were 
to be what the Helots were in Sparta, or the Greeks under Ottoman, or 
what the man of colour now is in Pennsylvania. ‘The Catholic was to be 
excluded from every office of honour and profit; his cor in the road of 
life was to be fettered by some galling restriction. If desirous of military 
glory, he was to be told, you may go and gain it in the armies ot Austria or 
France ; if he felt an inclination for political science, he might meddle in the 
diplomacy of Italy and Spain; but, if he remained at home, he was a mere 
Midianite—a‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water’ ‘These enactments main- 
tained the feelings trom which they sprung; and to this period are to be re- 
ferred all those horrid abuses in the relations between landlord and tenant 
which deform the sccial state of Ireland. The combination of rastic tyrants 
was opposed by a host of rustic banditti, who appear under various names, at 
intervals of four or five years, duringthe whole of the Jastcentury. The courts 
of law and the jury existed only for the benefit of the dominant sect. Regard- 
ing the priesthood, we heard some anecdotes last night, and very strik 

were, which showed that these men, who were revered by millions as the dis- 
pensers of the Christian sacraments, and the great teachers of truth, were ordi- 
narily treated by the judges of the country as no man of common good nature 
would treat the vilest beggar. 

A century passed away, and the French revolution awakened a spirit of 
liberty throughout Europe. Jacobinism was certainly not a very natural ally 
of Catholicism, but oppression and misery produce strange coalitions, and 
such a coalition was Cater y A third struggle against Protestant a i 
was put down, and it became the duty of the men at the head of affairs to 
consider what measures should be adopted to put an end wo the hostility of 
Ireland : 

Little as I revere the memory of Mr. Pitt, | must confess that, comparing 
the plan he formed with the policy of Cromwell and William, he deserves 
praise for great wisdom and humanity. The union of Ireland with Great 





Britain was part of his plan, an excellent and essential part of it, but still only 
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one half, it never ought to be forgotten that his plan was one much wider in 
extent than he was allowed to carry into effect. He wished to unite not only 
the kingdoms, but the hearts and affections of the nations. For that object 
the Catuolic disabilities were to be removed, the Catholic clergy were to be 
placed in an honourable, comfortable, and independent position, and Catholic 
education was to be conducted on a liberal scale. His views and opinions 
agreed with, and were, I have no doubt, taken trom, those of a man of an un- 
derstanding even more enlarged and capacious. II that system had been car- 
ried into etiect, | believe that the union with Ireland would now have been as 
secure, as far out of the reach of agitation asthe union with Scotland [cheers]. 
Tie name of the union would then have been associated in the minds of the 

at body of Lrish people with the removal of most cruel wrong and disability. 
Bil their religious and national feelings would have been bound up with the 
Eaglish connection; the Parliament in College-Green would only have been 
remembered as the most tyrannical, the most oppressive, the most venal, the 
most corrupt assembly that ever sat upon the iace of the earth. In saying 
this, I can be giving no offence to any gentleman from Ireland, how strong 
soever his national or political feelings may be, for | have heard the same 
sentiment expressed by one of his own countrymen, who said, ‘1 have seen tne 
corruption of Westminster-hall, J have seen jobbing of all sorts in colonial 
legislatures, but anything bordering on the infamy of College-green never 
entered the heart of man to conceive,’ Not only, | say, would the union, if 
the measure | have alluded to had , been associated in the minds of the 
Catholic population of Ireland, with great wrongsremoved, with great benefits 
received, but those benefits must have inspired a feeling of gratitude, because 
or Ratagey conferred at the height of power, and in the moment of victory, | 
believe, if those measures had passed, one effect would have been that we 
should never have had prosecutions connected with agitation brought into 
question. [Cheers.] 

Unhappily, however, the union alone of all those measures of Mr, Pitt, was 
carried, aud the Iriel Catholics found that they had only the name of former, 
independence, that which to them, however little its intrinsic worth, was of value 
and pride, and that they had obtained no compensation on the side of civil 
and religious liberty—(Cheers). The union would then have been associated 
in their minds, not with penal codes and religious disabilities, but with emanci- 
pation and justice. 

Nevertheless, it was not even then too late. It was not too late in 1813; it 
was not too late in 1821; it was not too late even in 1825—(Great cheering). 
If some men who were then, as they are now, high in the service of the Crown, 
would have made up their minds to say then§ that which they were forced to 
say—(renewed cheers)—four years later then the benefits and the tendency of 
the policy of Mr. Pitt would still have become apparent. The apparatus of agi- 
tation was not then organized, the Government was under no coercion; that 
which was afterwards given in 1829 might bave been given with honour and ad 
vantage, and might, most probably would,have secured the gratitude of the 
Irish Catholic people. 

But in 1829 concession was made, and largely made—made, too, without 
conditions which Mr. Pitt would undoubtedly have iumposed—bot still more re- 
luctantly~-(cheers)—and with obvious dislike—made confessedly from the dread 
of civil war-—(cheers), Was this conciliation calculated to inspire the minds of 
the Irish Catholics with gratitude and content 1 Was it not rather of a tendency 
to inspire the minds of those Irish Catholics with a feeling and opinion to be 
most deeply lamented !—and with the evil effects of which we were at this day 
contending. Would these men forget that they had been coming before tie 
English Parliament for twenty-seven years as suppliants, representing, plead- 
ing the justice of their cause—urying the rights of conscience and the civil lib- 
erty of the subject—pointing to foregone solemn pledges, to the promise of 
Mr, Pitt, even to the promise of George IV. when Prince of Wales—but in 
vain! Could they forget how the most profound thinkers, the most eloquent or- 
ators, had waked and toiled their cause in the English Parliament—but in vain ? 
—<(cheers.) Mr. Pitt endeavoured to fulfil his pledge, and he found his reward, 
for he was driven from office. 

Afterwards Lord Grenville and Lord Grey endeavoured to do—less indeed 
than Mr. Pitt proposed, but some portion of that which Mr. Pitt proposed to 
carry into effect, and they in turn were unable to carry out their design—(cheers). 
Then came Canning ; he took part with the Catholics, and he was rewarded too, 
for he was worried and hunted unto death—( Loud and continued cheers). And 
when he, one of the most distinguished ornaments of Parliament and of the 
Catholic cause, was laid in his grave, then the Catholics began to look to them- 
selves for aid, to display that formidable array of force, just keeping within the 
limits of the law, which afterwards produced such memorable consequences, 
and led tu « result which their noblest advocates had been unable to achieve.— 
Then, within two years after that great man was carried to his resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, everything he could have done—nay, more than he could 

ve done—was etlected—( Cheers). 

Was it possible, then, that from that moment there should not have been an 
opinion deeply rooted in the minds of the whole Catholic population of Lreland 
that from England, or, at all events, from that powerful party which governed 
England, nothing was to be got by reason or by justice, but everything by fear! 
—(Cheers). However, the concession was made at last: it deserved no grati- 
tude, and it obtained none—(Cheers). ‘The organization of agitation was com- 
plete. ‘The leaders of the people had tasted the pleasure of power and distinc- 
tion; the people themselves had grown accustomed to excitement. Grievances 
enough remained behind to serve the purposes of agitation, and the people were 
imbued with a sense that nothing was to be got by pleading, and justice would 
only be awarded to power—( Cheers). 

These I call the remote causes of the difficulty we have now to deal with; 
these are the causes which explain a great part of that immense mass of dis- 
content and morbid feeling which has come down to us in our day, as a proof 
of the constant, uninterrupted misgovernment of Ireland from the reign of 
Henry Ii. to that of William [V , and which remains for the statesmen of the 
present time to deal with—(Continued cheering), 

And now tor the immediate cause. ‘The state of [reland, if 1 understand it 
rightly, is one of great disposition to disease, but not of absolute paroxysm 
(Cheers). Ireland is always combustible, but never on fire—[{Cheers}. ‘The 
right honourable baronet opposite, during that time when he appeared before 
the public as a candidate for the high station he at present fills, announced 
himself under the title of a physician, and he had a metaphor, if | remember 
rightly, drawn from the professional language of one. If I were to follow out 
the metaphor of the right honourable gentleman, | should say that Lreland—| 
do not aceuse the right honourable baronet of having pointed to Ireland, bat I 
will so apply it—I admit the patient was in an ill state of body, but I say that 
the malady is one which, by former good treatment, had been long kept off, 
until the whole habit should become in the course of time in a sound and 
healthy condition. But the right hon. baronet’s system of irritants has pro- 
duced nothing but a series of paroxysms—every one more powertul than the 
last—and ending in a most terrible crisis—[Cheers]. 

It is impossible to doubt the Administration of Lord Melbourne was popu- 
lar with the great body of the Catholic population of Ireland—{Hear, hear]. 
It is impossible to doubt that the two Viceroys he sent over to Irelaud receiy- 
ed a larger share of approbation from the great body of the Jrish people than 
any viceroys trom the time of William Il. We know that during that Ad- 
ministration great peril threatened the empire in other quarters ; but we know, 
also, that, to whatever quarter the Government might look with apprehension, 
to Ireland they might look with confidence. When some raised disturbances 
in England, and an insurrection was threatened, troops could be spared from 
ireland. When there was an insurrection in the colonies—an insurrection, 
too, in which it might be supposed the Irish Catholics would be inclined to 
sympathise | that it was the insurrection of a Catholic population 

inst an Englis re yulation—even then the Catholics remained true in all 
th to the general Government of the empire, and Ireland could spare troops 
tor the service of Canada—{Cheers}]. And no one doubts that if in 1840 there 
had been an unfortunate necessity to go to war, and if a foreign power had 
sent an army, such as once before appeared there on the shores of Munster, 
that army would have met with as warm a reception as if it had landed on the 
coast of Kent or of Suffolk—(Cheers)—and ne one doubts that there would 
have been a general determination on the part of the Catholic population to 
defend and support the throne of Victoria—[Cheers]. 

Under what circumstances and by what means were these effects produced ? 
Not by great legislative boons, conferred by the Government upon the Irish 
people—for that Government, although it had the inclination, had not the pow- 
er, against the strength of a powerful minority in this House and of a decided 
majority in the other House, to carry any such legislative measure—[{Cheers] 
No; it was merely the effect of an Executive Administration, which, vexed 
and thwarted as it was at every turn, contending, as it had to contend, against 
the whole power of the Established Church, anda very formidable portion of 
the aristocracy and landed gentry, yet did, with such means and such powers 
as it had in hand, and was able to use honestly and in good faith, aim at the 
equality of civil and religious rights, and endeavour to conciliate the affections 
of the Irish people—{Cheers}. And I cannot help thinking that if that Ad- 
ministration had been as strong in parliamentary support as the present, if 
they had been able to carry into fall effect measures for extending to Ireland 
the benefits of the British constitution, that in one generation, by such admin- 
istration and legislation, the union would have been as secure as trial by jury 

Cheers}. But this was not to be, : ; 

— years an opposition, powerful in t:umbers, formidable in ability, 
selected the Administration of Ireland as the object of their fiercest, deadliest 
attack. Those lord lieutenants who were mere popular in Leland were as- 
sailed as no others had ever been assailed ; and assailed, too, for those very 
efforts of their Administration which were the chiefest causes of the concilia- 
sion of the Irish people. Every legislative act, without exception, introduced 

y that Government, and which became popular in Ireland, was either rejeci- 
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ed altogether or mutilated—[{Cheers.] A few Catholic gentlemen, men of eni- 


nent ability and stainless character, were placed in situations which I canonly 
say were below their talents and desert. ‘Those appointments were hailed 
with great satisfaction vy their countrymen. And no wonder! For a hun- 
dred and fifty years of proscrip.ion the powers, of eloquence as great as that of 
my right bon. triend, tue member for Dunga-von, aud of other ornaments of 
the House, withered in u ter obscurity ander pena} and disabling laws. Fora 
century and a half of proscription, during which no Irish Catholic attained to 
those honours in the state to which his talents and character might have en- 
titled him to aspire, had the Catholics been excladed trom power. At last a 
Catholic was sworn in of Her Majesty's Privy Council; a Catholic took his 
seat at the board of the ‘Treasury ; and another appeared at the Board of Ad- 
miralty—{Cheers.} Instantly all the underlings oi the great Tory party rais- 
eda yell of rage—({ prolonged and rapturous cheering. }—a greater tian which 
was surely never heard, even from the rioting * No Popery’ moo of Lord Geo, 
Gordon. ‘The leaders of that party, indeed, even at that time, seldom joined 
in that cry—although, perhaps, 1 could mention one and even two eminent in- 
stances to the contrary—but the leaders of the party were accused of listening to 
it, and of enjoying it; of encouraging it, and of benefiting by it—[great cheer- 
ing.}] It was not necessary they should do more, Still there were some pub- 
lic expressions used which sanctioned that outery. ‘Aliens!’ That was one 
phrase used—[great cheering.) ‘ Minions of Popery’ was the term employed 
in another quarter. Then, although the Catholic priesthood are regarded 
with the deepest reverence and love by their flocks—and, from all I have heard, 
I believe they deserve that reverence —we must all remember with what scur- 
rilousepithets, with what foul and rancorous abuse they were assailed—{ Hear, 
hear.) ‘They were called a ‘ demon priesthood’— ‘cheers )—and ‘ surpliced ruf- 
fians.’ They were stigmatised as * priests of Baal,’ and as ‘those false pro- 
phets whom Jezebel keeps at her table.’ [Renewed cheers. ] 

Not content with throwing these obstacles in the way of the Executive Go- 
vernment, and mutilating every measure brought in for the benefit of [reland, 
the Opposition of that day assumed an offensive attitude, and determined on 
bringing in a measure ot their own for te disadvantage of Ireland [as we 
understand the right honourable gentleman.) ‘They brought ina measure call- 
ed a bill for the registration, which they now theinselves admit was an act 
for disfranchisement—{Loud cheers.) I desire to take my description of that 
measure from no lips but their own, and what they would not then admitthey 
must fully now—(cheers.) We said, if you impose a much more stringent 
mode of registration you distranchise the great body of the hish voters. You 
denied it then, you admit itnow. Am IL to believe that you did not know all 
this as well in 1840 as you do now 7—{Cheers.] Has one fact been told now 
that was unknown then! Hasa single argument been brought forward now 
that was not then urged, and urged twenty, thirty, forty times, on the floor of 
this House ? 

Sut their explanation is, that the responsibility of office rests upen them 
now—that is, that you use your privilege of ruining your country only when 
you are in opposition, [Greatcheering.] In place they are, It was very 
fit that such service as this should have its reward. It has had its reward.— 
Several causes concurred to place them in the situation they now fill; but 1 
believe the principal cause to have been the discontent which they excited in 
England against the Lrish policy of the late Government. I believe that to 
have been the principal cause—that it was a principal cause will not be deni- 
ed. But in the eagerness for the contest they called up a spirit more easily 
evoked than laid—the spirit of religious intolerance—(Cheers.) That spirit 
placed them in power. And it was pleasant, indeed, to hear the sermons of 
the Rev. Hugh M’Neil—to hear their cause represented by the High Church- 
men, the Low Churchmen, and the Dissenters, as the cause of the gospel, 
struggling against a furious Liberalism which made no distinctioa between 
religious truth and religious falsehood. It was pleasantto hear all this: but 
when they came into power they found that they had to govern in this island 
and in Ireland about eight millions of Catholics, who had been constantly, by 
themselves or their followers, insulted and detamed—(Loud cheers.) 

What was the necessary result? I give them the fullest credit for not wish- 
ing to do the country the smallest harm—that was not necessary for the over- 
throw of their political opponents; and I give them the credit for all the de- 
«1 rations they have lately made as to their desire to appuint cathokics—to place 
them in office 1 believe in their sincerity, when they say they would wish to 
finda Conservative Catholic lawyer at the Irish bar to elevate to the bench.— 
Nothing, no doubt, would delight them more than to find a Catholie Consery- 
ative gentleman of good talent for business, and ability of speaking, to assist 
them in the business of government. I believe all this; bnt what 1 want to 
know is this— why areallthe Catholics in the empire their enemies? Was 
it ever heard of before 7—[Cheers.] Here are eight millions of people of all 
sorts of professions, all sorts of characters, of allranks, ranging from the He- 
reditary Earl Marshal, the heir of the Howards, the Mowbrays, and the Fitz- 
allans, down to the poorest peasants—and was such a thing ever heard of as 
that all these should be ranged against the Government? Is there anything in 
Catholic theology of a tendency to ally itself with Whig and Democratic doc- 
trines? On the contrary its tenets have been quoted as of an opposite tenden- 
cy, and, without going into questions of theology, it has been thought that, of 
all forms of Christianity, Catholicism is that which attaches most importance 
to antiquity, which rests upon immemorial usage ; and it would, therefore, 
appear that there would be a tendency among Roman Catholics to Conserva- 
tism. And so I believe it would be found. In the civil war was there a sin- 
gle Catholic to be found in the army of Fairfax? How many Catholics bled 
in the cause of Charles the First? And when the reward was £5,000 upon 
the head of Charles the Second, Catholics of all ranks were found faithful. 
Who stood so firmly as the peasantry of that faith to the cause of monarehy ? 
It was so in La Vendee—it was so in the Tyrol—it was so in Spain; and 
are we now to believe that under a fair Government, a just Government, an 
equal Government, those of the Catholic faith would not be found friendly to 
that Government? 

My own belief is, that the Tory party made the greatest blunder they ever 
committed when they threw the Catholics overboard. My belief is, that those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Burke’s writings cannot but know that those 
writings were the source whence Mr. Pittdrew most of his opinions with re- 
gard to Ireland; and Mr. Pitt considered that the attachment ot the Catholics 
ot Ireland to the Government might be well secured ifthe Government 
treated them with kindness, and that ,the attachment was the greatest barrier 
against Jacobinism. He considered, and justly considered, that the alliance 
between a large portion of the aristocracy, with the venerable institutions of 
the country, and the ancient church to which they were attached, that nothing 
but madness could alienate those attachments, The alliance was thrown 
away by the backers and disciples of Mr. Pitt, who, nevertheless, were the 
first to drink his health on his birthday, but who renounced every one of his 
principles. This maladministranon went on producing and reproducing 
similar results, unless Parliament shall furnish a great and decisive remedy. 

These are the principles, I believe, upon which the present Government act, 
and, as far as respects all favour of the Crown, the great measure of emancipa- 
tion is, by these principles, utterly annihilated. Of all the boons that were sup- 
»osed to have been conferred by the act passed in 1829, the Catholics of Ireland 
ine. as far as I conceive, obtained only one, and that in admission to Parlia- 
ment; and they would wot have possessed even that if the Government had been 
able to pass their Irish Registration Bill—[Cheers]. All that followed was cai- 


| culated to wound the national and religious spirit of the people. The acts as- 


sumed a hundred forms—some of a deeper and some of a lighter character ; but 
the result of all was a gross misgovernment acting on a strong national sensibility. 
You refused to admit the Roman Catholics to a fair participation of the benefits 
of the constitution. ‘Turn where you will, look at any department you may—at 
every office, great or small—there the Roman Catholic considers, and not with- 
out reason, that he finds an enemy. Was it not natural that such a people, in 
such a situation, should seek to set up a strong dominion of their own !— 
{Cheers}. They remember—and it would be strange if they did not—what 
they had extorted from you in 1829; and willthey not demand a similar con- 
cession, and make a like trial to consummate their work, in 1844? 

These are your difficulties, and they are of your own making—{ Loud cheers]. 
Eminent men sometimes have brought themselves into difficulties, and show 
themselves to be great statesmen by the manner in which they have extricated 
themselves. Let us see how the present Government have extricated them- 
selves 

First, with regard to legislation- -what have you done? All is comprised in 
anArms Bill—[{loud cheers }—not a measure of conciliation—not avowedly amea- 
sure of coercion—a measure which, as far as I could judge, satistied neither side 
of the House—[Cheers}]. We called out for a boon on our side—your friends 
called for more vigorous measures. ‘This being the fruit of the legislative 
measures of last session, we will consider what has been done with respect to the 
measures which have been taken in the interval 

The noble lord the Secretary of State for the Colonies had said that it could be 
proved that the Government had done everything that was in its power to pre- 
vent the meeting at Clontarf. That! deny. It has been stated by the Govern- 
ment itself that it was only on the morning of Friday that the resolution to issue 
a proclamation was formed, and that that resolution could not be known in Dub- 
lin until Saturday, because of the deliberations which were required. It was an 
absurdity, and quite idle, to say that any deliberation of the character describ- 
ed was required. Was that a composition which required this deliberation ’— 
(Hear, hear] What! you were weighing words and sentences when you should 
be weighing the lives of the Queen's subtjects!’—{ Loud cheers.}]_ No rational 
»serson would venture to say that, if there had been in the minds of the rulers of 

reland a proper sense of the urgency of the occasion, a proclamation would not 
have issued on the Saturday morning, by which the hazard of the loss of many 
have been avoided—[Cheers}. And by whose agency was that evil warded off! 
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—[Cheers,] By the interposition of the chief you have prosecuted— 
cheers}. Fortune stood your friend; and he oul yam friend ; and it ae 
his exertion mainly that, in all probability, a scene as terrible as that which oc. 
curred at Manchester was prevented—[ Cheers}. 

But I will pass by that, and come now to the prosecution. The charge | 
make against this prosecution is one, andsimple. The one main c I 
bring against the Government is this, that they seemed not to consider the na- 
ture of such a prosecution; that they rega it as proceeding in a suit o 
meum and tuum, in a gui tam action for the recovery of penalties Cheers.) 
They considered nothing but this—whethér they could get together such ey, 
dence as to facts, and such opinions as to law, as would entitle them to a ver. 
dict anda judgment. Now, my opinion is, that both the verdict and the judg- 
meni, in a great political case, are the very smallest part to be considered — 
What the Government has to ask itself, when instituting a great public prose. 
cution, is, will our moderaticn and justice stand the test of public opinion 2 
What will be the effect produced on the public mind by our proceedings 1— 
(Loud cheers.) Of course, the Jaw must be strictly observed, but that is only 
one of the conditions of a public prosecution. To make it wise in the Goy- 
ernment to adopt, in a matter of state, a prosecution, it is necessary that its 
conduct should be such, not unly that it could not be questioned, but that prej- 
udice itself could not eavil atit—(Cheers.) You were instituting a prosecu- 
tion against an individual ; but I feel considerable delicacy in speaking upon 
this subject. My belief is, as regards the end that he has lately been pursuing 
it is not only mischievous but wholly unattainable. I regard with deep disa 
probation the means pursued to obtain that end; and, in saying this, | wish to 
speak with the respect which is due to eminence—to mistortune. | must sa 
too, in the spiritof trath, that the position which Mr. O’Connell holds in the 
eyes of his tellow-countrymen is a position such as no popular leader in the 
whole history of mankind ever occupied—( Loud cheers.) You are mistaken 
if you imagine that the interest with which he is regarded is confined only to 
this island. Go where you will upon the Continent, dine atany table d’kote 
tread upon any steamboat,enterany conveyance, fromthe moment your speech 
betrays you an Englishman, the very first question asked—whether by the 
merchants or manufacturers in the towns in the heart of France, or by the 

asants, or by the class who are like our yeomen in this country—is, Wha 

vas become of Mr. O'Connell ?—(Cheers, and cries of ‘Oh, oh.) Let those 
who deny this assertion take the trouble to turn overthe French journals. I do 
not, it is unnecessary for me to say, urge this for the purpose of frightening 
the English Government; but I do say that, on this question, it is of the 
greatest importance that the proceedings which the Government have taker 
should be beyond impeachment, and that they should have obtained a vic. 
tory in such a way that that victory should not be to them a greater dis- 
aster than a defeat. Has that been the result?—(Cheers.) First, is it de- 
nied that Mr. O’Connell has suffered wrong? Is it denied that, if the law 
had been carried into effect without those irregularities and that negligence 
which has attended the Irish trials, Mr. O’Connell’s chance of acquittal would 
have been better? No person denied that. The affidavit which has been pro- 
duced, and which has not been contradicted, states that 27 Catholics were ex- 
cluded from the jury list —(‘Hear, hear,’ from Mr. Sheil.) Take the recorder’s 
own statement. It is very easy to talk of 720 ndmes being reduced to 48; but 
what is the forty-eighth part of 720? Fifteen. Now, if these fifteen names 
happened to be Roman Catholics, there was an even chance that another Ca- 
tholic would have been one of the 48.‘ But it is admitted that 27 Catholics 
were omitted from the list; and this would give almost an even chance of 
their being two Catholics among the 48—(Cheers.) Will any human being 
tell me that Mr. O’Connell has not, by that violation of the law, suffered a 
distinct wrong? Will any person say that itis impossible, or that it is not 
even very highly probable, that a dificrent result might have taken place but 
for this blunder !—(Cheers.) For, remember the power which the law gives 
to any one juryman, It is in the power of any juryman, if his mind is made 
up, to effect a conviction or an acquittal. But is this my opinion alone? What 
is the language of Judge Perrin? As I find reported in the papers, favourable 
to the prosecution. He said that in getting up this part of the case there was 
great negligence, failure of duty in regard to the striking of the jury, and that 
he was not prepared to say that that was the result of accident, or that there 
were not circumstances of suspicion—(Loud ers Why, this was the 
statement of one of the judges; and, when the noble lord calls upon us to pay 
respect to what the judges say, are we not bound to regard these his words? 
That learned judge must necessarily know better than | can, or than any other 
Englishman can, what sort of tricks are likely to be practised in the striking 
of a jury in Ireland, and he says that he is not satisfied that this blunder was 
the effect of accident. 

We know what the principle of the law is in cases where prejudice is likely 
to arise against an alien, and who is to be tried in medietate linguw. Is he to 
be tried by twelve Englishmen? No; our ancestors kiew that that was not 
the way in which justice could be obtained—they knew that the only proper 
way was to have one half of the jurymen of the country in which the crime 
was committed, and the other half of the country to which the prisoner belong- 
ed. Ifany alien had been in the situation of Mr. ©’Connell that law would 
have been observed. You are ready enough to call the Catholics of Ireland 
‘aliens’ when it suits your purpose—-you are ready enough to treat them as 
aliens when it suits your purpose ; but the first privilege, the only advantage 
of alreuage, you practically deny them—(cheers). Is it possible that any rea- 
sonable man can conecive that in a case in which the feelings of two sects and 
creeds are set against cach other a jury composed of one o! these sects could 
do justice? But could you not have avoided this? Why should you not have 
had a common jury? A common sheriff's jury, containing several respectable 
Catholics, who were not members of the association, was not difficult to be ob- 
tained. I believe that, if such a course had been pursucd, no such prejudice 
as that which has followed would have been produced. But you got a jury, 
aud you had acharge. I do not call it an ‘ unprecedented’ charge, because I 
can recall to mind many precedents, strictly in point, in Mie state trials of the 
seventeenth century—(Loud cheers). 

With this jury and with this charge you have obtained a verdict, and what 
are you the better for it!—[Loud cries of ‘ Hear’] [as it tended to settle the 
question! Has it tended to settle the minds of the people of Ireland? You 
say Ireland is quiet. Nodoubt. It will be quiet while the people place faith 
in that eminent man who is theirleader. No doubt they will avoid doing 
anything to place him in a more dangerous position; but your difficulty will 
begin when the law has finished its work—[cheers]. And by what means do 
you intend to prevent a very serious and strong outbreak of popular feeling? 
Is it possible that a man who has possessed himself so boundlessly of the fevl- 
ings of the Irish people is all at once to lose his popularity, because he has be- 
come a martyr! Iam as much attached to the union as any honourable gen- 
tleman, and as much opposed to the demand made for its repeal. But I can- 
not in my conscience say that Mr. O'Connell has had fair play—(Loud cheers). 
If the right honourable gentleman opposite cannot say it, if he says that what 
has occurred has ‘ prejudiced the administration of justice,’ if nothing more fa- 
vourabie can be said of it than that there is susp:cion of unfairness—if per- 
sons of influence and station are deeply convinced that great unfairness has 
been practised, what mustthe people of Ir.and, who are devoted to Mr. 
O'Connell, think of it—the peopie who think that what I conceive to be the 
most unjustifiable speeches he ever uttered are perfectly justifiable? What 
are we to expect—that the magic and power of his name will not remain 
when you have shut him up '—{cheers], ‘True, you will not have his perso- 
nal presence so often exhibited; ana which, as you yourselves admit, has 
been so often exerted to prevent violence. 

And now for the future measures. 

As to your executive measures, they are all of the same sort—an increase 
of the number of soldiers and the erection of barracks. 

With respect to your legislative measures, it is true you propose a bill for 
the registration of Irish voters coupled with increase of franchise. But what 
the provisions of that measure are we canot as yet foresee; all we do know is 
that the subject is one which it is impossible for you to legislate at once with 
credit to yourselves and with benefit to the public; all that we can say with 
confidence is, that the measure must either be destructive to the representative 
principle in Ireland or to the remnant of your own character—(Cheers). — 

Ot the landlord and tenant commission 1 say nothing. On thit subject, 
too, a report isto be made, but when we shall have the report nobody can yet 
say. 

On some future occasion I may have an opportunity of going at length into 
another very important question? [ mean the Established Church in Ireland. 
I must say that, even from honourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, [have heard some declarations that have delighted me, but from 
Ministers we have heaid nothing but this—that the Established Church is 
there, and that there it must be—[Cheers]. Asto the speech of the noble lord, 
when I hear such a defence of the establishment from a man of his eminence, 
can I draw but that nothing better can be said for it?—{Hear, hear). What 
is the noble lord’s argument? That in 1767 and 1792, and, I believe, some 
other years, when Roman Catholics were seeking the removal of penal laws 
and disabilities, they did not complain of the Established Church as a grie- 
vance. Is it nct, letme ask, perfectly notorious that such is the ordinary pro- 
gress of all questions ? When men are ata distance from their desired 0 


jyect—when they, perhaps, see little hope of ever attaining it, they do not go 


the full length even of their just demands; but after the men who sought less 
have been thirty years in their graves, and circumstances have entirely chan- 
ged, their successors may have a right to take up a different position. 

Then as to the Act ot Union, it seems that the 5th article sticks in the noble 
lord’s throat: that must on no account be altered. But does not the 4th artr- 





cle of the same act fix the number of members who should sit in this House ? 
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4th article has notoriously been ed, and who brought in the bill 

Yet rrogate it but the noble lont t_{Cheers trom ail sides) 
Next comes the question of the Catholic oath; and here, were the 
lord present, | might be disposed to say something more severe than | 
will utter in hisabsence I will, therefore, confine myself to the strict bear- 
«nes of the case, and putting the argument of the noble lord to the | tmost, it 
ovly amounts to this, that, when certain questions are discussed, the Roman 
Catholic members ought to walk out of the House before they are put to the 
yote. Does the noble lord mean to say that, when only the orthodox Protest- 
ants are left in the House, questions of the kind must be discus-ed, ana that 


the 540 who are not Roman Catholics are alone qualified to deoate and de- | 


cide upun any question of referm? If this argament go to that length, all 1 
can say is, that it is the strangest thing in the world. 

[ do hope that the right honourable baronet at the head of the Government 
will deal with the question of the Irish Church ‘n a large manner—a manner 
worthy his high position and deserved cmineuce. I do hope that he, at least, 
will not come down with a scrap of Hansard in one hand, and a bit of ar. old 
sournal in the other, and tell us what was claimed in 1787 or 1792. [Cancers 
and laughter}. I do hope that be will grapple with the subject like a great 
statesman, aud not palter with it like a puny politician, Let him consider 
these questions :—Is the icstitut'on a wise one or a bad one! What are the 
ends fur whicn an established church exists in Ireland! Does the Establish- 
ed Church in Ireland accomplish those ends! Can a church which has no 
hold in the hearts of the great body of the people be otherwise than useless, 
or worse than useless! Has the Irish Protestant Church any hold in the 
hearts of the great body of people! Has it, duving the two centuries and a 
half that it has existed in Ireland, made any vast conquests of conversion or 

lytism? [Cheers]. Has it been what the churches of England and 
Scotland have been called, with no small justice, the poor man’s church ! 
Has it nursed the great body of the people in virue, consoled them in aifil c- 
tion, ur drawn down upon itself the respect and reverence of the nation and 
the state? [Cheers]. To be able to answer these questions io the affirin- 
ative is the trae and rational defence of the church of Ireland, uot by making 
quotations from forgotten speeches, or producing passages from mouldy peti- 
tions presented in the time of George II , and ever since laid by with legwsla- 
tive lumber. [Cheers]. Do not let us again be told that many years ago all 
the Roman Catholics asked was the removal of certain penal laws: woy, in 
1757, no Roman Catholic would have gone even the length of requiring ad- 
mission into Parliament. They did not then carry their demands for justice 
half the length of what they have since obtained. 

I think i have now said enough to justify the vote [ shall give in favour of 
the motion of the noble lord. I think that the evils we deplore have been 
brought upon Ireland by a false and pernicious policy. 1 think that the mode 
in which it is proposed to deal with those evils will tend not to lessen but to 
aggravate them. While the present system is pursued in Ireland it is impos 
sible that she can be peaceable ; and, until Ireland is peaceable, the British 
empire cannot enjoy her full power and proper dignity. The accordance ot 
all classes is necessary to her strength, and her dignity is identical with her 
security. In every negotiation, whether with France on the right of search, 
or with America on the boundary, while Ireland continues discontented, that 
fact will be uppermost in the minds of the diplomatists on both sides, and, 
while it restrains and cripples the one, it will embolden and invigorate the 
other—[cheers]. Such must be the necessary and inevi able consequence. 
This 1s, indeed, a great and splendid, a mighty empire, well provided with 
means of annoyance, and with weapons of defence. She can do many things 
which are far beyond the power of any other nation in the world ; she dic ated 
peace to Chiaa; she governs Australasia and she rules Caffraria., Snould 
occasion again arise, she would sweep from the surface of the ocean the com- 
merce of the world, and, as formerly, blockade the ports, and spread her tri- 
umphant flag from the Baltic to the Adriatic. She is abic to maintain her 
Indian empire against every threateved hostility, whether by land or sea; but 
amidst all this vast mass of power, there is one vulnerable point—one spot 
unguarded, and that spot nearest to the heart—{cheers}—a spot at which forty 
five years ago, a deadly, happily not a fatal, blow was aimed. The Govern- 
ment and Parliament each in its sphere, is deeply responsible for the cuntinu- 
ance of such a lamentable state of things, and, for my part of that responsi- 
bility, I intend to clear myself by the vote I shall give in favour of the motion 
of my noble friend, and | trust that I shall tind with me so large and respect- 
able a body of members of this House as shall satisfy the Irish catholics that 
they stil. have friends in England, and that they need not relinquish all hope 
of protection from the wisdom and justice of an Imperial Parliament— 
{Continued cheers from all parts of the House}. 


SPEECH OF MR. T, B. C. SMITH. 


Wednesday, F.bruary 21. 


Dublin for the trial of all crimins] cases which occurred inthe oles 


ty of the city ot Dublin, and which cases were disposed of. T parties 
_ who brought forward these informations against Mr. Hughes might have 
, ceeded against him by indictment if sucha proceeding would have suited their 
purpose, but it would not suit their , and accordingly they never went 
| to the Commission Court at all, and thev allowed the commission to pass by 
without any proceeding against Mr. Hughes. On the 31 of November, that 
: being the second day of term, the bills of indictment against the detendants at 
the late trial were laid before the grand jury, and on the 6th of November, the 
bills being still before the grand jury, the course adopted on the part of the de- 
| fendants was to make an application to the Court of Queen’s Bench for an 
| order in the nature of a writ of mandamus to compel the divisional justices to 
receive the informations against Mr. Hughes, and which informations they 
had refused to take on the 20th of October. This was done to enable the coun- 
sel for the traversers to have the opportunity of bringing forward a charge ot 
perjury against Hughes, in order that that charge might be before, che Grand 
Jury whilst the bills were still to be disposed of. (Ministerial cheers). ‘To a 
question put by Mr. Justice Perrin, why they had not proceeded at the 
Commission Court, the answer was, because they must first have procured 
the original informations, and that, in order to procure them, it would be ne- 
cessary to have a Judge’s order. ‘To this statement the reply of Judge Perrin 
was, that Judge Burton was one ot the presiding Judges at the commission, 
and that he was sure that the informations, having been originally taken before 
Judye Burton, that he would not refuse to order the informations to be pro- 
duced. They thought that the bills might be ignored, and they therefore ap- 
plied to the Court for an order, in the nature of a mandamus, to compel the 
divisional justices to take the informations. From that time, however, no 
bills of indictment had been sent up against Mr. Hughes, either in that Court 
or in any other, and these declaimers in favour of the unbiassed administra- 
tion of justice were the very men who had adopted that course which he {Mr. 
Smith] would not designate by the name which it deserved, and who had at- 
tempted to fix an imputation of perjury upon that gentleman whose character 
was now well known in this country and in Ireland, and endeavouring to brand 
him with the stigma of being a convicted perjurer: and this was the mode in 
which they administered justice, 
The next step in those proceedings which he would find it necessary to ad- 
vert to, was the proceeding adopted when the bills were found. The bills 
were found on the 8th of November. He believed he should be able to state 
the dates with perfect accuracy, and if he was mistaken in any date, he should 
be glad to be corrected. Or the 8th of November, the bills of indictment were 
brought down by the grand jury, uta late hour in the evening, between, he 
believed, four and five o'clock. The defendants applied for copies, to which 
they were entitled under the 6th of George LIL, and they were entitled to have 
those copies furnished to them free of expense, according to the provisions of 
that Act. Fortunately he (Mr. Smith) had anticipated what he subsequently 
found to be correct, that copies would be applied for on the part of each of the 
defendants. They applied for eight copies of the indictment. Fortunately 
those eight copies were ready and were handed to them, for having anticipa- 
ted that they would make such a claim as that, he had got the eight copies 
ready prepared. These copies suggested to some of the attorneys for the de- 
tendants, that they might defeat the proceedings, and they applied to have the 
copies certified to be true by the Clerk of the Crown, their cbject being that 
if, in copying this long indictment, there should have been any clerical error, 
or any variance, however slight, discovered between the copies and the orig- 
inal, they might upon that circumstance found an application to the Court 
for setting aside the rule to plead (Hear). ‘The eight copies were found all 
correct, so this scheme of delay failed. On the 11th of November another step 
to procure delay was taken by serving nine notices of motion to set aside the 
rule to plead, on the ground that two copies of the indictment had not been 
furnished to each defendant in the form prescribed by Act of Parliament, the 
names of the witnesses being endorsed on the bill and not on the copies. ‘The 
traversers, it seemed, thought it would be rather difficult to persuade the Court 
that such a motion was not made for the purpose of delay. Accordingly, an- 
other motion was made, omitting the words for setting aside the rule, and 
simply asking for the names. When he (the Attorney-General) called on 
them to go on with the first motion of which notice had been given, the coun- 
sel for the traversers objected, and proposed to proceed with the other motion, 
merely asking for the names, the real object being, if they succeeded in the 
latter motion, to move the other nine notices, making void the rule to plead.— 
Believing, therefore, that this course was taken only to obtain delay, he (the 
Attorney-General} considered it his duty tc oppose it. He did oppose it, and 
successtully, the Court deciding unanimously in favour of his views that the 
names ofthe witnesses formed no part of the indictment. Indeed, ifthe names 
of witnesses were endorsed on all copies of indictments, they should appear on 
the whole record when ultimately made up, while the fact was, that they nev- 
er appeared there. Thus this attempt also failed. Another was then made— 
the traversers’ counsel applying fora copy of the caption of the indictment. 
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ial, be conettored pars of the icial ¢ term. And he now came toa 
which set in strong y oy odin jects of the various motions made by 
the traversers. Ata late hour of he received copies of affidavits 
secking for more delay, on two grounds, first, that owing to the magnitude of 
the case, the defendants could not be prepared to go to trial so soon; a 
secoadly, on the ground that the special jury list for 1843 contained but 
names; that of between 50 and 60 Roman Catholics on the list there were onl 
2 who were not unable to act on the jury from some disqualification or other, 
and that the traversers would not have a fair trial if it took place on the 1th 
of December. Now he had enforced a plea of not guilty, as 1 was his d 
‘to do; and he ~— perhaps have urged in Coart, that a jury list made out 
in October, 1843, long before this prosecwion was contemplaied—a jury list 
under which every trial down to November, 1843, had taken place without 
| the slightest complaint, in either civil or criminal courts—a list made out 
| without the slightest reference to a contemplation of the pending trial, could 
not reasonably be objected to. But "hough might have succeeded in this 
argument, he did not adopt it. He also was charged by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman with desiring to procare a conviction per fas aut © @:, con- 
sented to the ay og eye asked for, and he pledged his word of honour that 
he did so solely on the ground of the jury list having been complained of. 
The traversers then wished to have the trial put off to the Ist of Fe in- 
stead of the 11th of December, but he thought that the postponement ought to 
be no longer than to give time to make up the jury list for 1844. The ¢ rks 
of the peace, he believed, were not quite so diligent as they might have been, 
It was necessary that summonses should be served on the jarors at least six 
days before tbe trial. On the 29th and 30th the list was handed to the Sheriff. 
and then, under the Jury Act, 3d and 4th of William IV,, it then became the 
duty of the Sheriff to make out the special jury list within ten days. As the 
qualification had already been investigated before the Recorder, this would 
not take the Sheriff any great length of time, and accordingly, on the %d of 
reel the Sheriff attended on the appointed officer with the jury list for 
One of the traversers’ solicitors had stated in affidavit that application had 
been made on December 27 (we believe,) to the Crown Solicitor, to ask the 
Clerk of the Peace to give lists of the jury to both parties, and that the Crown 
Solicitor, Mr. Kemmis, did not consent to this proposal. Now Mr. Kemmis 
was himself most anxious to get a copy of the list, and, as appeared by his 
affidavit, was ignorant, until January J, of the names on the list. The list in 
fact, could not, under the Act of Parliament, be considered complete until 
handed over by the sheriff. ‘The sheriff looked at the list afler it was made 
up before the Recorder, and was not bound to follow it implicitly as the Re- 
corder left it, but might leave out or add names, ‘The Crown was asked to 
consent that both parties should have a copy of a document which, in point 
of law, did not exist until the 3d of January; they were called on to consent 
to several lists of that which the Clerk of the Peace supposed or guessed 
would become the list. The difficulty on the part of the Crown was, such 
was the mode of defence adopted from the commencement to the close of the 
proceedings, that it feared, if it consented to the proposal, and the Sheriff 
should not afterwards follow precisely, in name, residence, and every par- 
ticular, as the Recorder left the list, another application for postponement 
would have been made, on the ground ‘ Here is a copy of the list supplied to 
us with the consent of the Crown—a list which is no list at all (a laugh.) 
Can you, then, fairly call on us to goto trial?’ [Hear.) Mr. Kemmis was 
himself anxious for a list, but he could not shut his eyes to the unfair pro- 
ceedings witnessed from the first at the other side. He (the Attorney-Gener- 
al) threw out noimputation against the honourable and high-minded men 
whether barristers or solicitors, who acted on the side of the traversers: but 
there were always underlings ia such cases, There were parties taking steps 
which he believed woul! be disowned. The Crown officers, therefore, feared 
that if they went at all out of the direction of the Act, and it any difference 
even of a Christian name, appeared between the list as lett by the Recorder 
and that made up by the Sherilf, it would be laying the foundation of more 
dilaory proceedings, having delay for their only object. (Hear, hear, hear), 
He had seen enough of the way in which the Crown was accused and at. 
tacked—of the malignant construction put on every one of its wroceedings 
not to be resolute in his determination of adhering to the strict directions ot 
the law, unless where there was no possibility of inconvenient consequences 
ensuing. It was with this consideration in his mind that he had previously 
consented that the traversers should be tried, not by the jury list of 1843, but 
by the list for 1844, revised under the inspection of their own attorneys (Hear, 
| hear] There was another point in the proceedings of the traversers which 
| no fair man could well view without disapprobation. He had before him 
two copies of printed notices signed by Mr. Mahony , on behalf of the sever- 
al defendants, ‘The object of one was, to serve a notice on behalf of every 
Repealear in Dublin, to place such Repealer on the jury list. But what he 
| [the Attorney-General] complained of was, of a notice to be served at the 
| Same time, on every respectable Conservative considered as likely to behoe- 
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Mr. T. B. C. SMITH [the Attorney General for Ireland] rose and said— | fYere, too, it was intended to attempt to <et aside the rale to plead, on the | tile in any way to the defendants. The notice was signed by Mr. Mahony, 


. veo : ; » eller j oy 4 » {i 4 
The hon. ani learned member for Worcester [Sir T. Wilde} having thought | pround that the caption was not given. ‘The Crown referred to Hale and [tome effect that if they did not appear to defend their mght to be un the jury, 
fit to bring forwaré—at the close of the debate this morning-- charges against 





him (Mc, Smith] with respect to the mode in which the recent prosecutions 
had veen carried on in Ireland, and that hon. and learned gentleman having 
gone the length of imputing to him —not, perhaps, in express terms, but by 
insinuation—inaters reflecting persona! dishonour on himself, he [Mr. Smith} 
now trusted that he would be permitted to claim the attention of the house, 
while he laid before them the grounds and circumstances on which he rested 
his defence. [Loud cheering trom the ministerial benches.] Now, tne course 
which he ineant to adopt was this—not having had, unforiunately, the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the waole of this debate—having heard only a portion or it, 
and some matters having been adverted to by o:her hon. members opposite, 
which had not been adverted to by the hon, and learned member for Worces- 
ter, he thought that the fair course for him (Mr. Smith] to pursue towards 
himself would be to go into a detail from the commencement to the close of 
those proceedings, and to state every step which had been taken on his behalf, 
and by his directions, or by himself, on the late occasion, and the grounds on 
which he had come to the conclusion to do every thing which he had done in 
every branch of the case [Renewed cheering from the ministerial benches. } 
The earliest period to which it might be necessary to advert was the period 
when the informations were sworn [ Hear, hear.] Not having these inlorma- 
tions with him, he was not able to state the precise day on which they had 
been sworn, but he believed that it was the 15th or the 16:h of October. Weill, 
then, the first circumstance to which he would advert, was one which oc- 
curred afier the informations had been sworn, and this was a course of the 
most extraordinary nature which had been resorted to by one cf the defend- 
arts. This was a course of proceeding which he thought it necessary to ad- 
vert to; because, to a certain extent, it regulated the course which had been 
adopted with respect to one of the applications subsequently made to the Court 
of Queen's Bench [Hear.] What he adverted to was, that a few days after 
the informations had been sworn, there was not a street in the city of Dublin 
in which the principal witness for the prosecution was not placarded as a spy, 
an informer, and a convic:ed perjurer. To give the house some opportunity 
of judging of the course which had been pursued by those who now claimed 
so much as they did to be the advocates of the pure administration of justice, 


he would mention that one of the placards posted through the city of Dublin 


was headed in this way—‘ Substantiated charge of wilful and malicious per- 
jury against Hughes, the government informer, against the liberal press.’ 
fier, hear, from the ministerial benches.] Now, this Mr. Hughes was a 
gentleman who was known to many members of the house, as having been 
generally employed before hon. members in reporting the proceedings in com- 
mittee of that house: he was now well known in Ireland, and he was a gen- 
tleman who had given his evidence in such a way that Mr. O’Connell, in his 
address to the jury, had pronounced an eulogium on the fairness, and candour, 
and honesty, with which this gentleman gave his evidence. Yet he was the 
man who was denounced in placards as a government spy—as an informer— 
and as a convicted perjurer; and it was by those means, at the very outset of 
this case, that the defendants hoped to gain an advantage—for he believed 
that in the entire annals of state prosecutions, there never was a case in which 
a defence was more unfairly set up than in this gentleman’s particular case. 
It had been proclaimed through every newspaper in Dublin, and it had been 
placarded upon every wall in Dublin, tha’ the man who had given his evi- 
dence in the honest and candid manner which was upon ali hands now ad- 
mitted—it had been proclaimed that that man was a convicted perjurer (Loud 
cheering from the ministerial benches. } 

Mr. SHEIL made some observations which did not reach the gallery. 

Mr. T. B.C. SMITH proceeded—He could assure the right hon. gentle- 
man that his interruption would not prevent him from stating all that he thought 
he was called upon w state (Loud cheers from the ministerial benches). ‘he 
right hon. gentleman who had interrupted him would find that he should have, 
in the course of his observations, to state some matters connected with that 
right hon. gentleman himself (Some ironical eheering, and a laugh trom the 
opposition.) Well, then, that cuurse which he (Mr. Smith) had described had 
been adopted at the very outset—and that attempt was made to prejudice the 

rosecution before the bills of indictment could be sent up to the Grand Jury 

tween the day on which the informations were sworn and the sending ur 

ot the bills to the Grand Jury, informations of perjury against Mr. Hughes 
were tendered on the part of one of the traversers, to the magistrates of one of 
the divisional poléce-offices, and this extraordinary course was adopted agains 
him ir. order that they might turn the accuser into the accused, and that those 
who were charged with crime might be enabled to turn the accused into th 
accusers (Ministerial cheers). The divisional justices in the discharge ot! 
t heir daty refused to entertain those informations. Four days after this the 
Commission Court was opened in Dublin. It might be necessary that he 
sbould state for the information of English members that the Commission 
Court was a court presided ever by two of the Judges in Ireland, and it sat in 


Mansfield, to show that in this country the caption was considered to form no 
part of the indictment, and the uniform practice in Ireland down to the time 
of this application was never to grant a copy of the caption. No example 
of its having been granted existed within the knowledge of any one of the 
judges; and in the course pursued by him (the Attorney-General) in the case 
of the Queen against O’Connell, by opposing that motion, he only asked that 
the uniform practice should be followed. He believed, too, that this motion, 
like the others, was only made tor the purpose of delay. 

On this occasion, again, the Court agreed with him. Mr. Justice Perrn, 
he believed, differed from his learned brother Judges on this question. But, 
after judgment was given, a volume of Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, containing an 
important decisien on the question, was handed to Judge Perrin, who said he was 
not previously aware of it, though he (the Attorney-General) was ready to admit 
that that learned judge was of opinion that the caption of the indictment formed 
no part of it (Hear, hear). The next attempt at delay on the part of the tra- 
versers was to render eight or nine pleas in abatement to the indictment. This 
he believed took place on Tuesday, Nov. 14, and the pleas so tendered set forth 
that the indictment ought to be quashed, because the witnesses had been sworn 
before the grand jury, according to the Act Ist and 2d Victoria, and not beloze 
the petit jury as directed by the 56th George III. He (the Attorney-General) 
was aware that the uniform practice of the yadges in Ireland since the Act of 
Victoria c «me into force, had been to have the witnesses sworn before the grand 
jury, and thinking this motion also was dilatory, and not sustainable by law, he 
resisted it on the ground that the pleas were tendered too late--that the time 
within which they could be received had expired. The judges held that the 
pleas could yet be received, and on this taking place, he (the Attorney-General) 
without a moment's delay filled demurrers to every one of them. Now it might 
reasonably have been thought that those who had taken five days to prepare 
pleas, would be ready, without delay, to argue their validity. He himself, who 
had only a few hours to consider, put in demurrers and wished to argue the mat- 
ter at once ; bu: the traversers applied for a four-day rule, fur both parties to 

join in the demurrer. On the 20th of November he applied to have the validity 
t of the pleas argued on the following —- as he was desirous of being able 

to proceed with the actual trial during the Michaelmas sitting. A new motion 
was then made by the iraversers, calling on the Crown to join in the expense of 
papers. It was intimated that the Crown would bear the expense, and then the 
right hon. and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Sheil, we believe) wished to 
have another trial come on before the State prosecutions. Now, up to this point 
of the proceedings, he (the Attorney-General) would ask any simple and honest 
man, not merely seeking to find fault with a political adversary, but wishing to 
ascertain whether a public officer had faithfully performed his duty—he would 
ask simply, and in good faith, if up to this point he was doing anything but that 
which his duty dictated, and whether he had not a right to resist motions only 


.| made for delay, and unconnected with the reabmerits of the case! (Hear, hear, 


and cheers}. The case was argued on the 21st of November; the Court de- 
cided unanimously that these _ in abatement were invalid, and the demur 

rers taken on the part of the Crown were all allowed—thus establishing, not 
simply by the unanimous opinion of the Court of Queen's Bench, but by the 
opinion and practice of the late Chief Baron Woolfe and Justice Moore, 
who, the very first term after the Ist and 2d of Victoria passed into law, 
acted in compliance with its provision—establishing the position taken up 
by the Crown, and the construction put upon the law by every Judge down to 
the case of the Queen against O'Connell (Hear, hear. hear). Jt had been made 
a subject of complaint that the witnesses were not sworn in open Court, but the 
probability was, that pleas in abatement would have been tendered, and the in- 
dictment quashed, if he had not acted according to the law and the uniform 
practice [ Hear, hear). 

He next called on the Court to give a rule of respondeas oustre, but the coun- 
sel for the traversers opposed this, like every other effort to bring them fairly 
into issue with the Crown. They applied for another four-day rule, but the 
Court decided, on the authority of the King against Johnson, and other cases, 
that they must plead over instanter. The traversers’ counsel had suspected 
what the decision would be, for the plea not guilty was at once prodaced in 
gross, and on that day, at last, he succeeded in extorting a plea of not guilty 
rom them. Now, he denied not the right of any person to call in question 
he conduct of a pSdlic officer, but he would appeal not only to the house, but 
to the British public, whether, down to the period he had mentioned, he had 
aken any step which it was not his bounden and imperative duty to take ? 
(Cheers. } Having now broogat the parties to plead, he was anxious that the 
( Court should fix a day in the vacation, the 9th or 11th Dec. He applied tha: 
this should be done under the Ist and 2d William 1V., which authorised the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to fix a trial at bar during the vacation, and that sta- 
tute provided that pleas fixed for trials at bar should, for the purposes of that 





he would strike their names off, not fur want of qualification, bat the parties 
who were most loud declaimers for justice wished to strike from the jury- 
lists every person whose political opinions were opposed w their own, and to 
pack a jury of their own partisans. (Hear, hear, and cheers.} Though he 
{the Attorney-General] well knew this at the time, he urged nota conviction 
fe fas aut nefas,’ as had been attributed tohim, but consented that the jury 
should be selected from the list for 1544, though there were 188 Rowan Cath- 
olies on the latter and only 25 in that for 1843, 

He again appealed with confidence to a British public for acquittal of the 
charges brought against him. Public opinion would not subject him to the 
charge of wishing to convict without regard to the mode, On the 3d of 
January, by mutual consent, one person on behalf of each party attended at 
the Sherifl’s office to get copies of the panel. Mr. Kemmis stated in his affi- 
davit that he never had seen the copy till nine o’clock on the evening of the 
3d of January. On the 4th of January the parties again attended at ‘he office. 
Messrs. Ford and Cantwell, the solicitors and other persons, attended for the 
traversers. Under the eye of those gentlemen the forty-eight names to the 
special jury were drawn by ballot from the general panel, from which the afi. 
davit read by the honourable and learned gentleman opposite, stated that 
sixty-five names, including fifteen Roman Catholics, were excluded. The 
Crown Solicitor, who had taken no part whatever in the revision, who was 
wholly ignorant of it, and had nothing to do directly or indirectly with what 
had taken place, required the officer to draw the forty-eight names from the 
list of 717. The 717 names were put into the ballut box, Messrs. Ford and 
Cantwell counted the names and shook the box, and then forty-eight names 
weredrawn. Each party, in pmeeee of the Act of Parliament, got « copy 
of the list so drawn, and an adjournment of twenty-four hours took place, to 
allow them to determ ne on the names they would strike off. A great deal of 
misapprehension appeared to exist as to the challenging and striking of a jury. 
Now, in point of law and fact, the striking off of twelve names by each party 
was no challenge at all. The legislature never contemplated it as a challenge. 
It was no privilege, bat each party was strictly required to strike off twelve 
names. Andhe must here declare that it was not in accordance with the spi- 
rit of the law to call on parties to state the reasons for whch they might strike 
off certain nemes. It was not the custom nor the policy of the law for parties 
called on to strike off names from a special jury list, to state their reasons for 
sv doing Besices, it would be an injustice to individuals to lay before the pub- 
lic in every case the reasons of attorneys for striking off ther names —cheers— 
and be (Mr. Smith) averred it confidently, that it never was in contemplation 
of the Legislature, nor within the meaning or intention of the act, to assign 
reasons for the exercise of that privilege. The Crown had not called on t 
other side for their reasons in striking off 12 men from the 48. The construc- 
tion of the statute by the other side in the prosecution was that which had 
never been put on it. It was requirmg a double strike: a proceeding up to 
that tine unheard of in Jaw. On the 12th January, term having commenced, 
@ motion was made in the Court of Quren’s Bench to quash the jury /ist, anda 
notice was served on the Crewn tha: an application would be made to have it 
set aside or cancelled, the traversers’ attorneys having taken their chaxce to 
draw 48 jurors fiom that list, and Mr. Cantwell, one o them, having struck 
off 12, 

The next ground of attack on the Crown was that, in the exercise of its un- 
doubted right, 11 Roman Catholics had been struck off the list of 48 drawn by 
the parties. That fact had been improperly introduced into the affidavit by Mr. 
Mahonny, of the 12th January, because it had no relevancy to the matter of the 
motion, but had been brought in solely for the purpose of giving counsel an op- 

rtunity of stating it, and the newspapers of repeating it in libellous parageapie. 
He had a right to complain of the counsel for the defence, who quoted that alle- 
gation, without, at the same time, quoting the affidavit of Mr. Kemmis. That 
gentleman stated that eleven Roman Catholics had not been struck off the jury- 
list by the Crown, as only ten of the number were of that religion; and, he ad- 
ded, that those ten were either subscribers to, or members of, t Loyal National 
Repeal Association. When that affidavit of Mr. Kemmis was made, the night 
honourable member for Dungarvan stood up in Court, and said that Mr. Kem- 
mis was under a mistake, and that an affidavit to the contrary of his statement 
would be put in without delay. No affidavit, however, was filed for a month 
after, and then it was only made in consequence of an observation of the Solici- 
tor-General for Ireland in his reply. But what was the nature of that affidavit ? 
Every member of the Repeal Association was enrolled in a book—a printed 
book, amd every shilling received was accounted for in a similar manner, so that 
a man could be at once identified with his name, without trouble, if he belonged 
to that bedy asa member or subscriber, But what was the nature of that affi- 
davit made at the end of a month for bolstering up the statement of Mr. Ma- 
honny' It was one on the hearsay and belief of the four attorneys in the case 
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(Cheers and laughter). He (Mr. Smith) stated it as a principle of law, as well 
as of common sense, that when parties in « cause had in their possession, and 
under their own control, as the traversers had in this instance, evidence as to 
facts, an affidavit upon hearsay and belief was not worth one farthing (Cheers). 
But that affidavit after all only mentioned the names of two individuals—only 
two out of eleven—on whose account the Crown had been impugned with unfair 
dealing, and accused of injustice by the press of Dublin. It only applied totwo } 
of the persons set aside, William Hendrie and Michael Dunn, leaving it as un- 
doubted and indisputable inference that, as far as the remaining nine were con- 
cerned, the affidavit of Mr. Kemmis was perfectly correct. But these men had 
actually taken a most active part in jromoting the agitation for Repeal. One 
of ther had attended the Tara meeting, the meeting at Mullagh«mast, and the 
meeting subsequently held at the Rotunda ; another had signed the requisition 
for the Clontarf meeting ; another had attended the Tara and Mullaghmast 
meetings, and the banquet at the latter place, at which the name of Lord 
Beaumont was mentione a fourth had signed the requisition for the Clon- 
tarf meeting; 4 Gfth had signed a requisition for the collection of the Repeal 
rent; a sixth had signed the requisition for the meeting at which the words— 
“ The trial of courage isin the hour of danger; the trial of friendship is in 
the hour of need,” were exhibited ; a seventh and eighth had signed a requi- 
sition for the collection of the Repeal rent ; aod the ninth was at the ‘Tera 
meeting. Here were nine avowed Repealers. With respect to Michael Duro, 
he had made affidavit that he was not a member of, or subscriber to, the Ke- 
peal Association or the Repeal rent ; bat it appeared that in 1842 he had signed 
a requisition for the collection of the Repeal rent in St. Patrick's day, of which 

was an inhabitant. Under these circumstances, he (Mr Smith) fearlessly 
asked tne huuse and the country whether he was liable to censure for not con- 
senting to quash the special jury panel of 1544, or postpone the trial until 1845 
(Hear), whether he had done more than his duty in objecting to persons 
serving on the jury who were connected with the Repeal Association as those 
were, the over: acts stated ia the indictment being in fact an allegation of the 
criminal proceedings of thit body. (flear,hear) Jt was not the custom in 
this country more than in Ireland to permit persons 60 situated to remain ona 
jury ; and it was held in a case of a riot, that individuals similarly circum- 
stanced were justly challenged. Asa lawyer, he could state with confidence 
that it would be a good ground of challenze with a common jury. There was 
ove subject on which he must say afew words. With reference to an absent 
individual he felt the greatest respect, notwithstanding the maliguity with which 
he had been pursued, in common with every person, whether judge, jury, or | 
counsel, who had been engaged in endeavouring to put down a conspiracy— 
{Cheers}. He meant the Chief Justice. ‘That learned Judge hed said that 
his brethren concurred with him in opinion; and if he had strained the law, 
which he (Mr. Smith} did not think he had, Mr Justice Perrin was present 
when the Chief Justice said that he had the assent of his brethren. He said 
nothing, and he would have been wanting in his duty, in remaining silent, if 
he dissented from the law as laid down by the Chief Justice (Cheers). 

In consideration of the charges that had been brought against him, he had 
observed as well as he was able upon them, but he should abstain from going 
further into the merits of the casc by reason of its noc having yet concluded. 
He sincerely thanked the house, and especial'y hon.gentlemen opposite, for the 
attention they hud bestowed on him, and if in anything be said he had been be- 
trayed into warmth of expression, he was sorry for it. He would only make 
one observation more. A charge had been made against him for an act which 
he had done in the couree of that trial [Hear hear], He confessed that he 
had been misied by a feeling of irritation which he ought not to have permitted 
tw govern any act of his circumstanced as he then was. He had permitted 
himself, the Court having adjourned for a few minutes, just after language 
had been used with respect to him which he had considered grossly insulting 
—he had, under these circumstances, permitted himself to take a step which 
he had deeply regretted [Cheers],  Butthishe could say, that he was sure 
there was not a gentleman in that house who could not make allowance for 
him) (Hear, hear, hear). In speaking of Mr. Fitzgibbon, he wished ret now 
—he should be sorry—to say a single syllable that could hurt that gentle- 
man's feelings, for that learned gentleman was absent; but he believed that 
the language which Mr. Fitzgibbou bad used had escaped him accidentally in 
the heat of the moment, and that Mr. Fitzgibbon if he were present then, would 
express that feeling. He would not say , therefore, one single word to in- 
culpate Mr. Fitzgibbon ; it would be base and unprincipled to do so in his 
absense, and he was willing to take the whole blame of the transaction to him- 
self (Cheers.} He had considered at the time that he had received a gross 

insult by the imputation of matters personally dishonourable to bim ; and 
whatever he had acted right or wrong, he could say of his life in Ireland, 
that he hed kept a character for personal honour and personal integrity— 
{hear, bear, )—and when an imputation was made against his personal honour 
he had acted onder a feeling of excitement, kept up by the adjournment of 
the Court a very few momonis aflerwards. Unfortunate it was that the Court 
had adjourned at that moment, for a lew minutes would have been sufficient tu 
romvve that excitement; and it was when he was absent from the Court, and 
not when be was in Court, as h d been stated, that he had done the act in ques- 
tion. In fact he had written the note in a chamber near the Court, at a time 
when the Judge, the jury, and the counse! were all absent from Court; he did 
not say that this made much difference ; he did not offer it as any palliation of 
his conduct; he went tho whole length of saying that he had acted with impro- 
pricty—hear—but he was sure that that house, with the gencrous feeling of 
gentlemen, would consider that as be had acted under a strong feeling that an 
imputation had been made against his personal honour, there was some allow- 
ance to be made for him—hear, hear, hear.— As to Mr. Fitzgibbon, he weuld 
merely say, in his absence, that he was sure he had been mistaken in the inter- 
pretation which he had put on the language ofthat gentleman. It was not 
fair to unrip and discuss questions of that kind in the absence of the gentle- 
men concerned in it; and he should not have alluded to the subject but that 
ho was afraid it might be supposed thet he was not a person who was willing 





to acknowledge himself wrong, and he should be sorry to subject himself to 
such an imputation—Cheers. Not having been present at the early part of 
the debate, he might still have omitted to answer some observations to which 
he ought to have replied ; and it must be recollected that he was not as yet so 
well acquainted with the proceedings of that house as many hon. members.— 
He hardly yet felt himself quite at home in the House of Commons es he did 
in Court; bot the indulgence with which he hed been that might heard, and 
the kindness which he had experienced from both sidew of the house, would, 
he trusted, make him feel more at home there—Hear, hear.—- And he could 
assure the house that the next time be hadthe honour of addressing it, he should 
endeavour not to make 50 grievous a trespass upon the attention of the house, 
as he had been forced to make on the present occasion. {The hon. and learned 
gontieman then sat down amidst great cheering, which lasted several minutes. | 


SPEECH OF MR, SHEIL. 


Thursday, Bebruary 22. 

Mr. SHELL addressed the house in reply to the Lrish attorney-general. He 
explained the charge made against him of having on the trial of Mr. Pierce 
strack off 29 Protesiants from the jury list, and read his speech made on that 
occasion as couusel for the crown, to show the humanity of his prosecution. 
We then proceeded to comment on the conduct of the government. He con- 
demned them for not having summoned Mr. Blake, a Roman Catholic, to the 
privy council, and for not having summoned Mr. Shaw. He accused them 
of not having prosecuted the authors of the seditious speeches, writings, and 
poems, as they had been spoken or published, with the intent of waiting until 
they could accumulate a charge that would crush certain men whose con- 
viction they desired—with having contrived a conspiracy and connived at the 
inflammatory compositions in the newspapers, for the purpose of urging that 
conspiracy to a head. He charged Mr. Kemmis with having wilfully ne- 
giected to correct the error in Mr. Bond Hughes’s sworn information respect- 
ing Mr. Barrett, and with having shamefully kept even the fact of the error 
from the attorney-general. He adverted at great length to all the Jegal and 
technical points connected with the trials, the motions for postponement, the 
challenge of the array and the jury panel. lt was boasted that government 
had, on the ground of fairness, preferred a special to a common jury, because 
on a common jury the crown would have had an unlimited right to challenge. 
Remarking on this pretence, Sit 'T. Wilde had said that the crown, controlled 
by public opinion, would not have dared to have challenged without limit, 
to which the Irish attorney-general had replied that he would have dared 
But a common jury struck under the revision of a sheriff, a man of honour 
Mr. Latouche, would have presented Protestants and Catholics indiscrimi- 
nately, not repealers—men of substance and respectability, in whom confi- 
dence might have been reposed. The Lrish attorney-general denied having 
spoken harshly of his Roman Catholic fellow subjecis; but it was impossible 
for the Roman Catholics, when they compared his previous conduct with what 
had lately taken place, not to have some suspicien of his motives. Ata din- 
ner in Dublin, in 1837, he moved resolutions and took part in the proceedings 
That meeting was attended by Mr. Litton, who had since been appointed a 
Master in Chancery—by Mr. Lefroy and by Mr. Jackson, who had since 
been appointed Judges—and by Mr. Smith, who had since been appointed 
Attorney-General. Resolutions the most violent were passed, and it was de- 
clared that the Protestants were in as perilous a condition as in 1641, a yeal 
when a maseacre of that body touk place, thereby intimating a belief that such 
a slaughter was again about to take plac e. The richt hon. gentleman had 
referred him [Mr. Sheil] to his speech printed by Milliken: but he had his 
speech before him, and on that he referred to the subject of the Roman Catho- 
lic oaths—a subject which had an intimate connection with the lare trials— 
and he there said that he was sorry that circumstances had induced him tu bee 








lieve that Roman Catholics had little regard for the sanctity of an oath. 
[Cheers. } That declaration was manly, and he {[Mr. Sheil; preferred it to 
aid iunaputati cheers—and hints conveyed with an assumption of gen- 
tleness and a suavity that stings—cheers. He had told the reasons why the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland felt indignant at the proceedings—but it was not 
confined to them. It must be admitied that the English Catholics were not 
Repealers—that Roman Catholics of this country, high in rank, were not the 
allies of Mr O'Connell; and what had been the effect on them? The Earl 
of Shrewsbury, when the present adininistration assumed the government, 
wrote a letter to the Catholics, calling on them to support it. W hat did that 
nobleman, the premier Earl of England, write now? The blood of the Tal 
bots had fired at the insult offered to his co-religionists in Ireland, and he 
wrote thus to the noble lord who had called the meeting ; ‘ | regret extremely 
that circumstances wil] not allow me to attend the meeting over which you 
preside to-morrow, as I was anxious for an opportunity of expressing my in- 
dignation, in common with yourself and many others, at the tresh insult of- 
fered to the Whole Catholic population of these kingdoms—loud cheers—by 
the conduct of the law officers of the Crown, in the preliminary proceedings 
that are now taking place in Dublin. ‘The Catholics appear to have been 
struck off en masse, upon the ground that they were all Repealers; but while 
this fact is asserted on one side, it is as stoutly denied on the other. In the 
absence of any positive evidence on the point, we are, I think, fully justified 
in the inference that, whether Repealers or not, no Catholic would have been 
allowed to sit upon that jury—cheers—seeing that such determination would 





the present government in Ireland, to exclude all Catholics trom all share in 
the administration of public affairs; while professing 10 do equal justice to 
all, refusing them every grace and right enjoyed by their Protestant tellow- 
subjects.’ 

Such opinions might be regarded as factious, but they came from a man 
who was ro gee f desirous of supporting the government. But these facts 
were startling, and there was no Catholic of spiril who must not regret them. 
They [the Catholics] were admitted to the Bench ; they had sent Chief Baron 
Woolle and Sir Michael O'Loughlin there ; they were aimitied to the Senate 
of the Imperial Parliament; they were admitted to the Board of Admiralty, 
to the Treasury Board, to the Board of ‘Trade, and to the Privy Council; but 
while they were admitted to the Bench and the Senate, while they were admit- 
ted to the Board of Admiralty and the ‘Treasury, tothe Board of ‘Trade and the 
Privy Council of the Sovereign, they were yet excluded from the jury box 
[Great cheering]. ‘They were excluded from that jury box to which had now 
been assigned the character of the refuge for Protestant ascendeaocy, and which 
they had invested with the most odicus forms of the worst period of that de- 
testable domination—[cheers}—and yet the noble lord the Secretary for Ire- 
Jand, persevered in his professions, and told them that he was extremely anx- 
ious for the impartial administration of justice in that country (Hear), At 
the last London election a formidable interrogant had asked Mr. Baring, ‘Are 
you in favour of free trade)’ ‘ Oh, yes, in the abstract,’ was the reply. ‘And 


thing.’ [Laughter and hear, hear.] So the noble lord was in favour of the im- 
omg administration of justice in the abstract [hear, hear]—but if they asked 
sim to put Roman Catholics on a jury, his reply was, ‘ Oh, that’s quite anoth- 
erthing.” [Cheers and laughter]. Buatit was possible that with the noble 
lord it was infirmity of purpose which made him take that course; but not so 
with Lord De Grey, against whom he had a serous charge to prefer, aad he 
had the means of establishing that charge in his hands. In Dublin there was 
a society called the Protestant Operative Association ; and it was right that 
the house should hear a few extracts from their debates, in connection with 
Lord De Grey, for two reasons; first, because they afforded a striking illus- 
tration of the result of their policy in Llreland; and, in the second place, be- 
cause they showed the effects of those sacerdotal institations by which the fa- 
tal spirit of discord was excited in that country [Cheers]. This was the lan- 
guage used by that society :—‘ Popery is a God-dishonouring, Christ-blasphe- 
ming, and Bible-denying superstition '[ Hear, hear,and alaugh]. ‘This was 
an address to the people of England :— It is the climax of gross idolatry—the 
master-piece of Satan’ [Cheers and laughter}. That address concluded with 
a panegyric of the hon, member tor Knaresborough—{loud laughter]—whose 
expected arrival in Dublin was spoker of as an event to be hailed with joy 
by all the Protestants of Dublin (Laught r}. Ashe had mentioned that hon. 
member’s name, he would just remark that that hon. member had read a 
speech some time ago as having been spoken by him, and founded, indeed, an 
attack against him uponthat speech. ‘That speech was not spoken by him 
(Mr. Sheil), but by a person of his name residing in 'Thomas-street. The hon. 
member had only made a mistake; and he therefore acquitted him of all 
blame. 

Bat he now eame to the address of that Protestant Operative Association to 
Lord de Grey. Immediately after the Proclamation was issued, on the 13th 
of October, that associatiun assembled and agreed to present an address to 
Lord De Grey, and that address cantained a statement that the sacrifice of the 
mass was a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit—an idolatry to be abom- 
inated by all fauhful Christians; that his lordship was aware that that idol- 
atry prevailed very generally throughout that country; that the evils of the 
country necessarily flowed from that idolatry; and that the active inter- 
ference of the rulere to abolish idoliatry could alone exempt the people 
from the duty of accomplishing that object; and that address then added 
that they wanted for Ireland laws which had for their end the total aboli- 
tion of Popery—(Cheers ) That was the language addressed to Lord De 
Grey in the midst of a public crisis, when the fever of the public mind was 
at its height, and what was the answer of Lord De Grey! Did he de- 
nounce the insult which had been thus offered to his fellow citizens, and, 
therefore, to himself! (Loud cheers.) Before he went to Ireland Lord De 
Grey had said that his Sovereign had sent for him, and told him that she en- 
trusted the welfare of Ireland to his hands, and that she was actuated by a 
peculiar solicitude and regard forthe Irish people—(hear, hear,liear)—and what 
was the answer of the man on whom this sacred trust had been imposed, and 
in whom ought tohave been reflected the benevolence and kind-heartedness 
of his Sovereign !—Cheers —The answer was this:—‘I am directed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of the address from the Protest- 
ant Operative Association, and to express his warm acknowledgments (loud 
cheers) for the expression of thanks conveyed to him.’ (Cheers and counte 
cheers). Did the right bon. baronet the First Lord of the Treasury approve or 
that! [Sir Robert Peel here made some remark, which did not reach thef 
gallery). He didn’t repeat the question; he knew that he (Sir R- Pee! dis- 
gs of it. (Hear, hear} He knew that the right hon. baronet the 


begged to hand to the noble lord the debates of that association, because they 
could supply materials for his next No Popery speech [Laughter]. He 
said very little of the trial; he said very lit le of the Chief Justice, because 
he was counsel on the other side—[Loud cheers|—bot one cbservation he 


want of decorum, their want of respect to the Bencti in impeaching the char- 
acter of that judge. This was a new Parliament, and most of the members, 
especialiy ou the other side of the house, might not be aware that the noble 
lord himself had denounced Baron Smith in that house (Loud cheers). The 
noble lord had voted for an inquiry into the conduct of Baron Smith, in res- 
pect to a charge delivered by that judge—* Didn't you'—(laughter)—(said the 
right hon. gentleman, across the table, to Lord Stanley). 

Lord STANLEY—FPor an inquiry as to a charge. 

Mr. SHEIL— Well, then, a judgment. 

Lord STANLEY—No! [A laugh). 

Mr. SHEIL— Well, then, a speech. 

Lord STANLEY—No! [Laughter], 

Mr. SHELL.— Well, then, what was it? [Loud laughter.} A motion cer- 
tainly was made in that house for a committee to inquire into the conduct of 
Baron Smith in charging a grand jury [No.] Well, perhaps the right hon. 
baronct the Secretary for the Home Department could tell him, tor he voted 
against the noble Lord on that occasion. (Hear, hear.j But he must pass 
from the transactions of the trial to its moral eflect (ie 
they expect any beneficial result from it? The Home Secretary had admitted 
that there were some incidents during that trial which he regretted ; then if he 
regretted those things, surely he might have spared the phrase ‘as convicted 


give rise to observatiuns—they were Englishmen, and ought not to deal 
harshly towards a man that was down —Hear, hear, hear— But probably 
the right hon. baronet was sorry for the expression, and it was one which he 
would not have used in his cooler moments —Hear, hear— Then he would 
ask, was the moral effect of that verdict likely to be increased by such a 
speech as that of the noble lord? ---Hear, hear— That speech had been 
made some days ago; but it was a speech worth remembering —hear, hear— 
and it would be remembered in Ireland—aye! and it might perhaps be re- 
membered in Canada —Loud cheers— ‘The noble lord had delighted to 
indulge im provocatives to the passions of the people in [reland; and, indeed 
generally, with regard to the speeches of the noble lord, his triend, Mr. Fon 
blanque had not inaptly said, that every speech of the 


noble lord’s was a sort of 
blister oi shining flies — Loud laughter and ch 








have been in perfect keeping with what has hitherto been the fixed policy of 


the repeal of the Corn Laws?’ ‘Oh?!’ said Mr. Baring, ‘that’s quite another | 


ome Secretary considered it indiscreet—aye, and the noble lord opposite, | 
too [Lord Stanley], who was fast asleep [loud laughter and cheers]; but he | 


would make. The noble lord opposite had remonstrated with theta on their | 


ar, hear.] Could | 


conspirators.’ —Hear, hear, hear.— If the verdict had been unsullied—if it | 
had been uncontaminated by any transactions regarding the panel, such asto | 


heers.— It was probable that as 
lreland did not belong to his de partment, it might have been . iggesied t € 
noble lord that it would nore discreet to avoid the subject ; and, considering | 
the position of Canada, and the irritable state of the Roman Catholi: popula- 
ton toere, W Was p bable that the noble lo had determined to deliver suct i 
speech as might have been suggested by the right hon. baronet —a la igh— 
but when addressing the house the noble lord could not retrain from giving 


| them a sort of Pharisaical homily on the Catholic oath —Loud cheers — 
. The noble lord took ap that oath, and he read it in italies —hear, hear— with 
the same emphasis addressed to the ear with which the type would strike the 
| eye —Hear, hear— He read it as well as the Chief Justice had read Mr. 
O'Connell’s speeches. The noble lord, however, did not mean any offence. 
but suppose that the noble lord haviog given him a lecture on perjury, he 
were w give the noble lord a lecture on political tergiversation —Cheers— 
, and were to say to him ‘ Beware of the unseemly warmth which sometimes 
| accompanies political tergiversation Hear, hear, hear— beware of playin 
| the renegade for the sake of men with whoi your political associate cecla 
that it would be discreditable to combine —bear, hear— and remember, above 
jall, my lord, the motto of your illustrious nouse, “ Soyez tranquille.”’ 
—Cheers and laughter— If in retarn for the noble Jora’s lecture on perjury 
he gave him some friendly admonitions on apostasy, the noble lord would not 
| consider himself under any particular obligaticns to him —Loud cheering — 
| But he passed to matters of more importance —Hear, hear.— They had 
} 





been told that Ireland was not to be governed by force, but by verdicis and 
charges and jailors—by Protestant verdicts and Protestant charges and Pro. 
testant jailors; but he begged to ask, would not their Protestant verdicts and 
charges and jailors require Protestant bayonets to enforce them ? —Loud 
cheers.— What were their specific measures? Their landlord and tenant 
comunission—what would it de? Accumulate folio on folio in that house, to 
tell them what they all knew —Hear, hear, hear.— 
; It had been suggested that the remedies of the landlords were to be abridged 
| at the Quarter Sessions; if so, they would be in active opposition to that able 
and eminent man Mr. Lynch ; let them take care what they did ; if they took 
away the remedy of the landlord in the inferior Courts, and drove him to the 
| superior Courts, they might perhaps produce a little delay for the tenant, but 
| they would increase the costs two fold, they would uuerly crush him and 
| make redemption impossible. [Cheers]. The right honourable baronet had 
told them that if the tenants were removed, compensation would be granted 
to them; but this landlord and tenant question was intimately connected 
| with the registration question [Hear, hear]—and on that no light had been 
thrown by the government. It had been promised last session that the regis- 
tration bill should be brought in at the very commencement of the present 
| session; but as yet they have received no information on the subject, except 
that the franchise was in one particular to be abridged and in another enlar- 
| ged: if they meantto give them the Chandos clause, the measure could do ne 
| good; there was an absurd and visionary fixity of tenure ; butthere was also 
a reasonable one ; and if they gave the franchise in such a way as to hold out 
| a bonus to landlords to grant leases for short periods only, they would have a 
| constituency, in times of tranguillity, of miserable inanity; and in time of 
discord, they would have an agrarian revolt; they would aggravate the dif- 
ferences between landlord and tenant, and increase instead of diminish the 
| grievances of that country [Hear, near]. But after all, the great question 
| was, the two Churches in Ireland [hear}—that Church which was with a con- 
gregation and without revenue, and that Church which was with a revenue 
and without a congregation, [Cheers]. lt! they would not pull down the 
one, they were bound to consider how tar they would erect the other; but on 
that subject the government had thrown no light as to their intentions. ‘They 
| had no right, he said, to be silent on those subjects in such a crisis of affairs, 
| [Cheers]. ‘The question must have been the subject of their constant med- 
tation, for it had been brought forward by the noble lord opposite as long back 
as 1825, What were their intentions! Would they grant free grants to the 
Catholic priests? ‘They would not refuse them on proper terms. Would 
they give them Catholic churches? Would they augment the grant to May- 
nooth ! ‘They told them to inquire into the state of Leland, and yet they kept 
back the truth as to their intentions on these matiers. [Hear, hear] And 
what course did they mean to take with respect to the Lstablished Church 2 
{Hear}. The house had been told that they would not touch the Established 
Chureb. The learned Recorder for Dublin had added,‘ Because it was found 
edon Christian truth.’ Might he then be permitted to ask on which bank of 
the ‘I'weed, the north or the south, the true Protestant faith stood! [Hear, 
hear}. On the north bank it was Calvinistic, on the south it was Armenian; 
on the north bank it might be represented by the hon. member tor Perth, on 
the south by the bon. baronet the member for Oxford; on the north bank it 
was robed in a black surplice and whiie bands; on the south bank it was 
seated on an episcopal throne, with the mitre on its head, and clothed in gor- 
geous robes of Episcopal grandeur; on the north side it was redolent of Gene- 
va, on the south it bore a strong family likeness tothat celebrated Babylonian 
lady, to whom, under the auspices of Dr. Pusey, its filial affection was be- 
ginning to return. (Loud cheers and laughter. © 
On which side of the Tweed, he begged to ask the Lord Advocate, was the 
truth; or perhaps the right hon. baronet—Sir James Graham—being a Bor- 
derer, might tell him—Laughter, Whatever might be the truth, it was, at all 
events, certain that their Church had not been very successful in propagating 
its tenetsin Ireland; whilst his Chureh had struck its roots protoundly into 
thed oil,and had raised 1ts head on high and wide ramifications over every part 
of that country ; theirreligion, on the other hand, though nurtured in a magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical conservatory, had turned out but a sickly exotic, to which, 
by artificial means, they endeavoured in vain to impart freshness and vitality 
—Loud cheers, It had been said, that on their own principles they could not 
touch the Established Church; but what had they done with respect to the 
Catholic clergy in Canada ?—Hear. It was well known, that by an act of 
Parliament, which was the foundation of their colonial system there, the 
clergy reserves in Canada had been devoted to the propagation of the Protest- 
antreligion; and it was not until the revolt in Canada—that fatal teacher of 
statesmen—that any effort had been made to apply those reserves to any other 
ak oe s; but then they did so; they departed from a fundamental Act of Par- 
iament. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, in the 
House of Lords, regretted the necessity, but submitted to it. The Bishop of 
Exeter was the only man who stood fast to his principles, and he said then, 
that he opposed the measure because he was afraid that afterwards the Irish 
Catholics would avail themselves of it. He was right; the inference was in- 
evitable—Loud cheers. They took these Protestant revenues, and directed 
them to be applied in payment of the debts of the Crown; and part of those 
debts had to be paid to the Catholic clerzy—Hear, hear. Let them see, again, 
bow inconsistent their proceedings were. They had taken off the church 
rates of Ireland ; then they had deprived the Church of part of ber revenues. 
Was not that an appropriation?—Hear, hear. They had reduced eight 
bishopries; and it they had reduced bishoprics, why not reduce benefices ?— 
Hear, hear. Look, again, at their conduct on the Tithe bill. In 1831, the 
Roman Catholic members did not ask them to confiscate a single farthing; 
they asked them only to apply the surplus to charity ; that they refused. The 
Tithe bill was carried by the Whigs, but opposed by the Tories: and the gal- 
lant officer, then Secretary tor Ireland—Sir H. Hardinge—and it required a 
gallant officer to be Secretary for Ireland under a Tory government—it re- 
quired the energy of the Horse Guards—Hear, hear. Well, the gallant ofti- 
cer actually proposed a bill, by which one-fourth of the tithes were confiscated, 
and put into the pockets of the landlord. ‘They would not alienate ; they would 
not apply even the surplus funds of the Church to charity ; but they put one- 
fourth of the tithes of the Church into the pockets of the landiords.—Hear. 
| See again their conduct on the Education question. In England, where 
| they had a Church which taught the religion of the people, they gave up their 
| Factory bill, and perpetuated ignorance and all its evil consequences rather 
| than infringe in the least degree upon what they considered the prerogatives of 
| the Church—cheers—whilst in Ireland they had declared their Church to pos- 
| sess no such prerogative—they had said she was not fit to have the tutelege of 
| the Irish mind, not fit to charge the functions of an Establishment —Cheers 
| There was not, indeed, an example of such another Church in Europe—Ob! 
yee—he begged pardon—there was one in Poland ; and as to that, the Em- 
peror, in that decree which for ever united Poland to Russia, talked of the 
| malcontents who excited a sense of fanciful grievances among the Poles, and 
| expressed his astonishment that his benevolent feelings towards them were not 
appreciated, as well as his conviction that the establishment of the Greek 
| Church would be an excellent bond of union between the two countries— hear, 
| hear, and a laugh—and that it was a great advantage to have respectable 
| Greek ecclesiastics in every subdivision of the country, wi h excellent livings in 
| an Inverse ratio to their congregations— Loud laughter. They had almost an 
annual debate on those very fanciful grievances of the Poles; but if Lord 
| Aberveen were to remonstrate with Count Nesselrode on the s ubject, would 
| not his natnral answer be, ‘We have only imitated the example set us by your 
treatment of Ireland. Did not your fathers plunder and despoil that country ? 
and do you not now support an Establishment there at variance with the creed 
incompatible with the inierests, and abhorrence to the feelings of the vast ma- 
jority of its inhabitants!—Loud cheers. As he had mentioned Lord Aberdeen , 
| he begged here to express his unbounded admiration of his foreign policy. As 
| long as they had their Home Secretary to stiffen the sinews—as long as they 
had the noble lord to imitate the actions of the tiger—laughter—so long no- 
thing could better become Lord Aberdeen than the moderation and submiss- 
iveness which distinguished him. Rightly, no doubt, had Lord Ashburton 
yielded the te indary question ; rightly nad they recognised Algiers ; rightly 
had they sacrificed the treaties of 1831 and 1833, by which the slave trade 
was to be suppressed ; and yet he was apprehensive that all this complaisance 
would be in vain—cheers and langlher .—for who could rely on the perma- 
nency of that international friendship which had no better basis than the inter- 
| change of royal courtesies—hear, hear—or on the constancy of that govern- 
|} ment which hed no foundation m legitimacy on the one side, and no prop of 
| liberty on the other’—Lo d cheers. And if it should fall, what fearful conse- 
quences must grow outof its rum! The time might come when the govern- 
ment would atiend to sucha speech as that to which the noble lord the member 
for Sunderland had adverted :—*‘ these are perilous topics 








My conviction ™ 
| this—that England, with her gigantic erm, wil! crush, as I trust in God she 
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pg bene! should be aided by revolutionary France.’ Su 


_at what a fearful cost of treasure, and, what was far worse, of human life, | purpose of entrapping the agitators. 


gust that be accomplished—Cheers. Weli might tne Duke of Wellington, 
the hero of a hundred battles, accustomed to contempiate the fields of death— 
well might he express bis horror of civil war; and civil war in Ireland would be 
worse than civil war in any other country—the demun of atrocity would wake 

ion of the national heart—to neither sex nor age would any mercy be 
shown; the country would be deluged with blood, and when that deluge had 
sobsided, st would be but a sorry consolation to the statesmen who had caused 


She Atotow. 


159 





insurrectionary movement in Ireland, though at that moment fran- | depression; and there wes, moreover, an alarm on the subject of the tariff. | made in the first instance was to appoint 


SS ae : — 


-—two Protestant 


four geatiemen 
ppose that wereso ) The government was charged with allowing the meetings to proceed for the | and two Catholics, (Oheers.) The gentlemen to whom we made the offer 
He solemnly denied that purpose.) were prevented, not from anwillingness, but from considerations of health and 


{tlear.] They had not thought wise — nay, he thought it could be | other imperative reasons, from rendering their services; and we then 

reldom wise, to apply to parliament for extraordinary poWers, the effect of ceeded tv constitute the commission in a way that we thought the best calcula- 
which was generally to unpair the credi and efficacy of the ordinary law. | ted to command the public confidence and respect (Hiar, bear.) We cirected 
The whigshad taken a different coarse; they had applied for a coercion bill; | them to inquire into the whole of the relations between landlord and tenant. 
and Le himself, instead of making a Lichfield-house compact with the oppon- | These relations are of avery peculiar charecter m Ireland. ‘There sa very 
evts of that measure to turn ovt the whig government, had given his support to | uufair—I do not hestare to say N—a very uniair sud unjust prejudice existing 


the bill. He read some of the provisions of that measure, which created new 


it, to see the spires of the Establishment still stand secure amidst the soluude | offences, aud made them triable by court-martial. He had instracted the lord 


with which they would be surrounded—Loud cheers. 
They had adjured him on his oath, but he had sworn on the Gospel of God, 


he adjured them as men and as Christians, to save theit country trom those 
evils at which he had pointed, and to avert them; and he implored them to re- 
member, that if, from their spirit of partisanship. Ireland were engalphed in 
ruin, the verdict of posterity woula be against them (cheers,) and they would 
be answerable, not only to theircountry, but to that Judge whose presence to 
them, covered with the blood of civil warfare, it would be more than dreadlol 
to meet (Hear.) He, however, was not without hope that Ireland would at 
jast cease to be the arena of factious contescs, and that at tength they would 
ofier up their common antipathies to the good genius of their country (Hear, 
hear, hear.) What he had witnessed since his return to England, haa satis- 
fied him that the great mass of the community in thiscountry were inilaenced 
by a friendly fecling tewards Iveland (Great cheering.) He had beard mosi 
admirable sentiments expressed by honourable gentlemen connected with the 
government both by ofiice and by friendship; and he had also seen evidence 
that the English nation could, with a generous promptituce, forgive the man 
who had done wrong, if they thought that he had done wrong, and the moment 
that they thought oppression had been done him, fly to his succour, and re- 
ceive him with infinite kindness (Hear, hear.) That that feeling should be | 
appreciated by his country was his most sincere desire ; that it might be the 
means of producing gradually a national reconciliation—not only uniting 
the two countries by such a slender ligament as an Act of Parliament could 
supply —but socially, politically, morally, and indissolubly uniting them, was 
the prayer of one who was conscious of many faults, but who, whatever 
might be his faults, never was and never would be reckless of the interests 
of his country—who was devotedly attached to his beloved country, and who 
was so far from desiring a dismemberment of the empire, that he now of- 
fered up a prayer, as fervent as any thatever passed the lips or came from 
the heart of man, that the greatness of that empire might be invulnerable, and 
that the power and the glory, and, above all, the liberty of Ergland, might en- 
dure for ever (Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Friday, Lebru wy 3. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL then rose and spoke as follows:—I know, sir that in 
a debate conducted on each side of the house with extraordinary ability, every 
argument has been exhausted, that there is no opportunity for novelty, yet I 
have no other alternative, in the discharge of the duty which appertains to me 
than to present, in a connected and clearly intelligible form, my opinions and 
views upon the several matters brought forward. L have another, and yet 
greater duty—l have to exercise that privilege which belongs to the accused, 
On the part ot the government I stand here in ourdefence, and [| am prompted 
by those feelings which the consciousness of having been unjustly and un- 
meritedly accused naturally inspires. | wish to conduct the defence of the go- 
vernment with a perfect recollection of the position of the honourable and 
learned gentleman who spoke last {[Mr. O'Connell]. I will not be diverted 
from the question raised by the noble lord [Lord John Russell], by the speech 
of the hon. and learned gentleman. I wish the hon. and learned gentleman, 
instead of agitating the passions of his countrymen upon the subject of repeal, 
would give us the opportunity here of meeting him ia argument. (Hear, hear.) 
I should not have a doubt of what would be the result. (Cheers from the min- 
isterial side.) I beg him to bear in mind what are the arguments and state- 
ments of facts upon which he has this night rested his appeal for the repeal 
ef the union. What a perversion of history was it necessary to make in or- 
der to found an argument for’the repeal of the union, upon the fact of Ireland 
having had a parliament of her own fora certain namber of years? The 
hon, member stated, with something approaching to satisfaction, that for 
eighteen years Ireland had the benefit of an independent parliament. Does he 
really mean to say that the parliament that sat in Dublin from 1782 to 1800 
was independent! § thought [had heard him say on some other occasion 
that the union of the two countries had been eflected by the corruption of the 
parliament, and thereby the rights and liberties of the people of Ireland were 
sacrificed and sold.—C heers.—I ask him were the Irish rendered happy through 
the medium otf that domestic legislature 2 What said the celebrated Grattan 
upon that subject? He asked the [rish nation, ii J recollect rightly, what had 
been the effect of their having that parliament? ‘ You have,’ said the hon. 
gentleman, ‘government mea, the place bill, and the pension bill, a police 
bill, a bill to restrain the liberty of the press, a riot act, pensions openly given 
without end, and a most profligate and scandalous sale of peerages. What has 
been the effect ofall this? Ireland has been reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince.’—Hear, hear.— Was it proved by the statistical account of Dublin and 
other towns that a domestic legislature had rendered them more happy or 
more flourishing. Look at the accounts given of her declining trade, the di- 
minuiion of her shipping for the 10 vears preceding the union,—Loud cries of 
hear, hear.—I challenge the hon. member to prove that which he asserts to be 
taken from Irish history from 1793 to 1800, within the last two years of which 
the rebellion raged with all its frightfulhorrors, At any rate you will not de- 
ny that that parliament which the hon. gentleman says promotedthe happiness 
and prosperity of lreland was the parliament returned by small boroughs. 
‘That parliament was composed exclusively of Protestants during the whol 
pe iod.—Cheers.—At any rate there was an established church during that 
period when, asthe hon. gentleman says, the social state and condition of the 
people of Ireland was almost perfect.—Cheers —The whole of Her Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects were subjected to disabiliiies—the parliament was 
exclusively Protestant —the established church was i its full integrity. leave, 
therefore, to the hon. gentleman the choice of either admitting to me, that, con- 
sistently with the interests of Ireland, the established church should be presery- 
ed, and even that the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics should remain 
in force ; or, he must admit to me the real fact, that you only carried on the 
government of Ireland with the if ot cor which existed from the year 1782 


to 1800 through the instromentality of corrupt influences. Now, the social 
condition of Ireland at that period was nota happyone ‘That parliament, I 
say, did not promote—it was not calculated to premote—the peace and welfare 
of Ireland. 

The right hon. member must also adm.t to me that, if there be any truth in 
history, therenever existed a legislative body which was less entitled to the 
character of independence, in any sense, than that parliament which he now 
says was the pride and the boast of Ireland, and contributed so much to the 
happiness of the people. [Loud cheers.] And I must say that I do think the 
hon. gentleman would better consult the real interests of his country, and that 
he would take that course which would most tend to his own permanent feme, 


| had not been wanting. The dismissal of the magistrates, and the Queen's 
i speech on the prorogation, had been safficient warnings 
| government had abstained from directly interfering, not without some 
| hope that the agitation might subside. But the meetings became more danger- 
| Ous; tae day selected for one of them was the anniversery of the Irish rebeilion ; 
| the scenes of others were those of events associated with national exasperation. 
| (Cries of hear, hear, hear) The Clontarf meeting had these features—that 
| it was attended with military array, that it was convened in military language, 


against the great body of landlords in that country, aud a presumption ha 
been entertained that they were governed ia their conduct to their tenantry by 
| lieutenant, ifany meeting should be announced, with respect to which there | different principles from the landlords of this country, Sir, by those who 


should be affidavits from firm and volantary deponents, stating 1 to be of such | have adopted that presumption no account has been taken of the peculiar po- 
and he adjured them in the name of every precepi contained in that Gospel— j acharecter as to endanger the public peace, that a proclamation should be 


}issued to forbid such meeting; that, if necessary, the ground should 


be pre-occupied, and that, in the last resort, it should be dispersed. Notice 


For a while the 


and that troops of repeal cavalry were summoned to attend it. The law advis 

ers of the crown were of opinion that these circumstances distinguished it from 
the previous meetings, and rendered it of itself illegal. The government then 
decided to issue the proclamation to occupy the ground, and to appeal to the 
law. He justified that appeal; and denied all intention of disrespect to the 
Roman Catholics. {Hear, hear, hear] That the house may be in possession 
of ‘he case in which the country was placed by this agitation, in the sowth of 
ireland, night after night, appeared a most extraordinary display of signal fires 





on everyeminence. Here is en account of some of them ;—The right hen. baronet 
then proceeded to read the reports of various police inspectors, describing the 
state of the country in which they were stationed. The first stated in sub- 
stance the following !—‘Ona the 20:h of October, between eight and nine in 
the evening, the country for miles round, in fact nearly the whole district, was 
lighted up almost simultaneously, and so continued for about anhour. The 
object 1p view has not yet been ascertained for a certainty, but they seem to 
have been in connexion with the repeal movement, and much exciement has 
prevailed in consequence, particularly among the Protestent population, many 
of whom congregated underarms at my quarters next the poice barrack for 
self-defence. However, the night passed on quietly’ In the secund, the 
writer said, that in the county of Tipperary, ‘a number of persons collected 
great fires on all the heights. The protestants in the towo and neighbourhood 
weie in astate of greatalarm. Aboutten young men came to the police bar- 
racks to offer their assistance.’ 

In Galway aflairs were in the same state. A letter stated that in that county 
‘lights were to be seen on every hill, the numbers of persons assembled sound- 
ing horns. Candles were lighted in the houses, and the inhabitants were in 
momentary expectation that some insurrectionary movement was on the eve 
of taking place.’ Was this for the purpose ot petition ?—Hear, hear. Was 
it not rather the result of a fearless system of agitation, which left us at last 
no alternative, if we really wished to prevent collision and insurrection, but to 
appeal to the only instrument we had left, and call on the parties whom we 
thuaght the chief cause of this agitation to answer for their inisdeeds.—Hear, 
and loud cheers. We preferred the charge—not lightly—not, as I have 
shown, having entrapped the parties into the offence. We preferred charging 
them under the ordinary law—under that law under which you prosecuted 
Vincent, under which you had read" newspapers published at a previous pe- 
riod, and made him responsible for their publication. Under the law of con- 
spiracy we charged these persons, because we wished to bring our charge, not 
against the subordinate agents, but against those who were reproaching us for 
our forbearance—who said,‘ We will prove that this do-nothing policy will 
not do; we declare that the Queen has the power of repealing the union; we 
will drive a coach and six through the act of parliament, and prove that we 
can avoid the law.’ We stopped their progress, not in consequence of these 
taunts, but in consequence of the state to which the country was brought by 
this pernicious agitation. We said, ‘We will go before the country and ask 
whether these things are tolerable in a country where a civil government pre- 
vails’—cheers—and we succeeded. The bench unanimously declared that 
the law applied to the offeace. The jur; brought in a discriminating and 
considered verdict, and the parties charged were convicted of the offence laid 
in the indictment. Wehave done this without coercion—cheers—without ap- 
pealing to the excited feelings of the Irish people—cheers—and having done 
this—having at last succeeded without effusion of blood—renewed cheers— 
without conilict, without collision, a powerful party comes forward to arraign 
us for the course we have taken.—Loud and reiterated cheers, Ali their in- 
dignation is directed against us; sometimes for our forbearance and some- 
times for our vigour. Every step we have taken during this painful and anx- 
ious efiort to maintain the law by the ordinary powers of the law—every step 
is now tracked with all the sagacity of party to fasten on some little error or 
mistake—hear—to charge us with being reckless of life—with being indiffer- 
ent to liberty—of a desire to govern Ireland by the sword and not by the laws. 
if we had taken any other course—if we had dispersed these meetings when 
we were not legally empowered to do so—il we had charged illegally on a 
single meeting, and failed—if we had selected some poor printer and sent him 
to gaol—hear, hear,—I appeal to this honse—with what different sounds— 
with what very different accusations would those walls now have been ringing ? 
Loud cheers. You would have told us that we had interfered without neces- 
sity—that we had evinced a desire to interfere with the right of petition—that 
we had not the courage to select the favourites of the peeple—cheers—that we 
had pursued the unmanly and paltry course of inflicting vengeance on a prin- 
ter, but had not the courage to face the difficulties which must attend the 
apprehension and trial of a powerful leader.—Cheers, 

Sir, this I must say in the face of the country, that, in repressing this agi- 
tation, we have had no assistance from the other side of the house. (Loud 
and proionged cheering.) ‘This | say with perfect truth. And yet you know 
what it is to have been exposed to the same painful emergency. You too 
have had organised meetings against the public peace. It has beeu your fate 
—your painful fate—to have to deal with the fires at Bristol, with the attack 
on Newport, with the insurrection in Canada ; and if you had found a power- 
tol party ranged against you—{loud cheers]—if we had taken up Mr. Papi- 
peau and espoused his cause—if we had watched all your proceedings in Ca- 
nada if we had brought forward a motion inculpating you when the grand 
jury ignored the bill fur sending up an ex officio information agsinst the dis- 
turbers of the public peace—if we had ttacked every step you took, express- 
ing a faint commendation of the hardly justifiable war waged by men in the 
cause of liberty ; let me tell you, you would have found it a more difficult task 
than you did to vindicate the law and to protect the authority of government. 
Sir, 1 still have to make some observations on that which, when party con- 
flicts shall be forgotton, will be thought by far the most important part of this 





if he would give us an opportunity of examining the sta:ements, and combating 
the arguments he has advanced, and not inflame the passions of the ignorant by 


making mis-statemeuts like these! Sir, we can judge of the mis-statements } 


which are made to them by those which the hon. gentleman has ventured to 
make in the face of the British parliament.—The right hon. baronet then pro- 
ceeded to say that this was a party motion; and in orderto make it impossible 
that the government should agree to it, in which case the noble mover must 
have proposed something for the welfare of Ireland, the motion had been mixed 


with a censure upon ministers themselves. ‘The noble lord seemed to have | 


been solving a question in political fluxions, how to combine the marimum 


of crimination against the government with the minimum of inconvenient en- | 


gagement to himself. He might have been a little less acrimonious ; con- 
sidering the sort of house he lived in, he might have thrown fewer stones. The 
example was one which he himself would not imitate. With reference to Lord 
John Russell’s attack on the lord chancellor, he vindicated that eminent nobdle- 
man, and the selection of him for his high office ; repeated Lord Lyndhurst’s 
own explanation; and rebuked the conduct of Lord J. Russell and the whigs to 
Lord Pionkett, an Irishman of the very highest qualificativns, whom only six 
six weeks before they left office, they, the advocates of the exclusive claims of 
Irishmen to judicial office, had removed from the great seal of Ireland to gratify 
the vanity of a Scotchman! Lord John Russell had endeavoured to make him 
(Sir R. Pee!) responsible for what Mr. Bradshaw had said at an election din- 
ner about Roman Catholic appointments; but this really was pushing the 
doctri.ve of conspiracy somewhat further than the government itself had ever 
carried it. He read the instructions which he had given to the Lord lieuten- 
ant, directing him to inclade in his patrouage such Roman Catholics as had 
not taken part in political agitation. Those instructions hac been acted upon at 
the first opportunity, in the instance of Serjeant Howley, and the reward of the 
government had been a torrent of abuce from the liberal party. The govern- 
ment had taken office in September, 1841, and until March, 1843, they had 
maintamed in Ireland the smallest force which, except on one or two occa- 
sions, had ever been stationed there ; they had reduced the whig establishment 
by 2,400 men ; 

In March, 1843, the agitation began. Tbe government had done nothing to 
provoke this; but it did not suit the views of some persons that the goverr.- 
ment should be successful. The period was peculiarly favourable to the move 
ment, because the poor law of the late ministers was then coming into opera- 


great question—the policy to be pursued for the future towarde Ireland. 


(Hear, hear.] I should be utterly ashamed of myself if I allowed myself to 
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be prevented by the fear of being charged with inconsistency, from adopting 
any measure which I believed would be conducive to the resturation of peace 
and the advancement of the welfare of the country. Sir, it is a comprehensive 
and important question. It embraces the position of Ireland in reference to 
its civil and political privilegee- the situation of Ireland in reference to mat 
ters connected with religious instruction. Sir, the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman the member for Cork attached great but not undue importance to the 
physical condition of Ireland. He stated, and stated with troth, that the re- 
membrance of political grievances would probably be best removed by improv- 
ing the physical condition of the people. But when he was claiming a fran- 
chise proportionate to the amount of population, I wonder it did not occur to 


| him that if wealth and intelligence are to be taken into account as the proper 


criterions, that if this fact was correctly stated, that 76 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the country was involved in the deepest poverty, I wonder he did 
not see that to give a franchise in proportion to the population would be a most 
dangerous and unwise measure. (Cheers,, But without reference to purely 
political questions, there is one question upon which we can all agree, namely 
—the effort to improve the social condition of Ireland as considered apart from 
politics. (Elear.) Sir, we gave to that subject during the continuance of 
this unfortunate excitement—we gave to that subject the deepest and most 
attentive consideration. In the course of last session a bill was brought in 
by a benevolent member of that house—I mean the honourable member for 
Rochdale—for improving the law of Jandlord and tenant. I promised at the 
close of the last session, on the part of the government, to give that bill the 
most attentive consideration. We thought, upon the wh jle. the « ibject 80 
vaet—the interests so comp! cated, and the evileso extensive —that no le gisla- 
tion could be safely accomplished, except after the fullest, the mos: compre- 
hensive, and the matorest consideration. [Cries of hear, hear, and cheers. } 
We, therefore, advised her Majesty to appoint a commission composed of land 
ed proprietors—proprietors of land in lreland—who were distinguished, not 
so much for their rank and character, as for the interest they felt in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of their country. [ Hear, hear. ] 

In order to show that there was no religious feeling mixed up with the ap 
pomtment of that commission—certainly if oor wishes had been complied 
with, it would have consisted of four gentlemen in addition to the Earl of 
Devon—two of them Protestants, and twe of them Catholics. The offer 





tion and galling all the poorer occupiers; it was also a period of agricultural 


sition in whieh the landlords of Ireland, in may cases, fiod themeelves placed. 


When we came to inquire into the matter, we were confirmed in the idea that 


vo measure could be satisfactory that was not founded on full investigation, and 
Ho investigation would be useful that was not full and complete, nor could any 


investigation be so without taking into cousideration the peculiar situation of 
the north, where the tenantry are generally in @ superior si.uation, and without 
discriminating between the good landiords—who are the vast majority—and 
the harsh and overbearing landlords. We thought that by doing this, and let- 
ting the light of public opinion upon the mater, we should best discharge our 
duty to the country. ‘Ihe noble jurd referred to a book called ‘A Cry from 
Ireland.’ Sir, I have read that work, and | should think it is impossivle for 
any man whatever to read it without being shocked with the manver in which 
landlords, as there described, have, 11 many cases, perverted their powers for 
harsh purposes. The noble lord says, * why do you not bring in a smal! act 
of parliament and settie the matter!’ The noble lord thinks that would be 
the better course. Will h» allow me to ssk him—lI do not speak for the pur- 
pose of crimination—what he has been doing for the last ten years, if logisla- 
tion on the eubject is so easy ? [Loud cheers} Is there not greater danger, 
unless we have a previous inquiry, that the new law should be abused! (tear, 
hear.) The mght hon. baronet proceeded at considerable length to explain 
and vindicate the course he had adopted on this question No other motive, 
said he, could animate us but a desire for permanently useful legislation—no 
injuring the rights of property, no encouraging vague expectations; but con- 
vinced that we cannot probe thir great evil to the bottom without extensive 
inquiry. So much, sir, for the measures adopted, not for immediate improve- 
ment, but in the bope of laving the foundation for futu‘e improvement, in the 
mat-rial and physical condition of the Irish people, in so far as it mixed up 
with the relation of lardlord and tenant. 

And now, sir, as to the franchise. Ihave no hesitation on the part ot the 
government in declaring their desire that every hope sanctioned by the relief 
bill and the reform bill should be fully confirmed. { do not know what the 
noble lord’s opinions may be on this point, | am certain, however, it would 
be unwise now to disturb the relative proportion of representatives, fixed by 
the reform act. But, as to the tranchise, on principle I think it ought to be 
one of substantial equality between Lreland and Creat Britain. 1 do not say 
identity—that would be impossible, Ido not say nominal equality—that would 
be unattainable, ‘That there ought not to be identity or nor nominal equality, 
many even on the opposite side will, | suppose, be foremost to contend ; for 
on that side in the course of this debate there has been the most anxious en- 
deavour todeprecate the extension to Irelana of the ‘Chandos clause’—hear, 
hear—it having been said that the application of that clause to [reland would 
encourage landlords to refuse to grant leases for years or lives, and to require 
tenancies at will. I give, sir, no opinion on the subject. T refer only to argu- 
meets used in this debate to show that gentlemen on the other side do not eur 
tend for identity or nominal equality of franchise, Nor, sir, do 1 mean that 
in the ease of any Lrish franchise which may have been abolished for abuses 
of it, it should be restored merely because it exists in England—Hear. Butl 
hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say, the principle which we wish to 
apply is that of substantial equality between the two countries—-Cheers, That 
may be enough in this debate—to deal with principles.—Hear, hear. And 
now, sir, 1 approach by far the most important subject of our debate—the 
course Which we shall take with respect to the established church in Ire- 
land—Hear, hear, and cheers. On that I will without reserve, with the same 
explicitness as my noble and right hon. friends, declare my opinion: and, il 
the house desired, the reason for that opinion, Sir, I find in Lreland a pro- 
testant episcopal church establishment, which has existed for above 250 
years. I find it ratified by acts of parliament partaking of the nature of 
solemn compacts, so far as acts of parliament could partake of that character, 
It was the intention of Parliament at the union to give assurances to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland and of this country that the union would not endanger the 
existence of that established church; and at a subsequent period, in 1829, 
I am bound to say the int*ntions of those who passed the measure of that year 
—of those who invited Protesiants to waive their objections, and who used 
all their influence to combat those objections—their intention was to give 
assurance to the Protestants, that if they acquiesced in the removal of 
Catholic disabilities, there should be a guarantee of the established church, 
So far as national compacts can have force, that compact does exist for 
the maintenance of the established church in Ireland, But, again, *o far 
as authority can go, 1 can refer to the highest in lavour of its mainten- 
ance. I will not quote men prejudiced in favour of the law, I will take 
those than whom I could not name men whose opinions you would soone: 
take on matters affecting the comprehensive interests of Ireland, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the church and the Catholies—I will cite the opinions 
of Mr. Burke, Mr. Grattan, Lord Plunket, and Bir J. Newport. Hear. 

Mr. Burke, the earliest and the ablest of the advocates of Catholic claiins— 
entertaining the keenest sense of the wrongs inflicted by the penal code, and 
whose speeches showed that he then maintained principles subsequently car- 
ried out, but which then excited little attention—hear—he did not conceal from 
himself any part of the truth as respects the church:—‘ You have in freland 
an establishment which, thongh the religion of the prince, and of most of the 
first classes of landed proprietors, is not the religion of the major part of the 
inhabitants, and which, consequently, does not answer to them any one pur- 
pose of a religious establishment.” ‘it isan establishment from which they 
did not partake the least, living or dying, either of instruction or of consola- 
tion.” ‘Therefore Mr. Burke did not conceal from himself any of the objec- 
tions which are now urged against the established church; but at the same 
time he went on and said— Not one of the zealots for a Protestant interest 
wishes more sincerely than | do, perbaps not hall so sincerely, for the support 
of the established church in both these kingdoms. It is a great link towards 
holding fast the connexion of religion with the state, I wish it well, as the re- 
ligion of the greater number of the primary land proprietors of the kingdom, 
with whom ail establishments of church and state, for strong political rea- 
sons, ought, in my opinion, to be firmly connected. I wish mt well, be- 
cause it is more closely combined than any other of the church systems 
with the crown, which is the stay of the mixed constitution. I have anoth- 
er and infinitely strong reason for wishing it well. It is, that at the pre- 
sent time | consider it as one of the main pillars of the Christian religion 
itself.’ Now, these are the opinions of Mr, Burke—when all the objec- 
tions to the establishment were clearly before him, and placed on record 
by himself. With respect to Lord Plunket, he said he would fling the Ro- 
man Catholic question to the winds if he thought the removal of the Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities would compromise the existence of the establish- 
ed church. The dying bequest of Mr. Grattan to his country was an earnest 
wish that the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities might be com- 
bined with that¥which he thought essential—namely, the maintenance of 
the Protestant church in Ireland. The opinion of Sir J. Newport was 
that the Protestant established church, at the time he was speaking, re- 
quired extensive retorms, and it was also the opinion of Sir J, Newport—a 
man inferior to others in point of intellectual ig but not in devotion 
and tried fidelity to Ireland—hear, hear—that 1 yman Catholic disabili- 
ties ought to be removed—that there ought to bea yo equality of privi- 
lege and franchise, but that the Protestant chureh in Ireland ought to be 
maintained as the establishment of the country —Hear, hear.—lI think, 
therefore, | am not going too far in saying, that as tar as compact and 
authority are concerned, they have as great weight as they possibly can in 
favour of the established church. Hear, hear. 

Bot it may be asked, are compact and authority to be conclusive and deci- 
sive? If we are now ourselves convinced that the social welfare of Ireland 
requires an alteration of the law, and a departure from that compact, and @ dis- 
regard of that authority, are our legislative functions to be so bound up that 
they must maintain the compact in spite of our conviction! I for one arm not 
prepared to contend for such « proposition. (Hear, hear, hear]. The' novle 
lord [ Howick] said that it was an objection to establisnments that the selection 
one form of worship was an insult to the professors of another faith. 

Lord HOWICK—No, no ‘The learned recorder said that he defended the 
maintenance of the established church because it rested on the eternal princi- 
ple of religious truth. What I said was, that if you declared it to rest on the 
eternal principles of religious truth, you implied that others rested on princi- 
ples of religious error, 

Sir R. PEEL—I don't admit that as a consequence, and tell the ndbie lord 
at once, that I do say that in this country a preference is given by the legis- 
lature tothe Prctestant church from a preference—a decided preference—to 
its doctrines. [Cheers from the ministerial benches}. Yes, and I say more ; 
[ say that the preference to its doctrines implies no insult to those who dissent 
from those doctrines, and that it is extravagant to eay that because I prefer 
ny own form of religious faith, 1am involved in the necessity of persecuting 
thore who differ with me. [Loudcheers}. I say, too, that as far as that ob- 
jection goes, the principle of an establishment docs not depend on majorities 








or minorities. You may think it right to establish a form of religion on ac- 
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count of the majority adopting and professing that form; but the fact of your 
establishing that form gives you no right to insult the minurity who dissent 
from it. at, then, as every one bas a proposition on this subject, of course 
the hon. member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward] has bis. Now, I consider the pro- 
position of the hon. member exactly tantamount to a total suppressivn of all 
eburches, He proposes to divide the revenue into three parts, according to | 
certain provortions He gives 70 000! , to the Protestant church, 79,000/. to 
the Episcopalian church, and 430 000, to the Catholic cha rch. | say it) 
evinced no equality to give 70,0001, to a church which submits to your con- | 
trol, end 430,000/., to 4 church whichdoes not. ‘edo that would be, { think, | 
to reverse the principles of justice. If you follow out the principle of numbers, 
the mere analogy would lead you to establish the Roman Catholic church in| 
Ireland. Is the noble lord [J. Russell) prepared for that! [Hear], Are you | 

pared to admit those who owe their promotion to another pewer than the 
crown to sit on the bishop-’ benel in the house of lords! If you are prepared 
to do that, on what ground would you do it? 

The established religion in lreland, as I said before, is sanctioned by a se- | 
ries of contracts. 1 am told that it is inconvenient to maintain it, because it | 
nares to the feelings of the majority, and consequently productive of dis- 

. But do you believe it will produce concord if you say to the Protest- 
ants in Ireland, ‘ Civil disabilities between you and the Catholics are removed 
—equality of franchise is established—we now tell you that we can maintain 

our charch no longer—and that you must submit to the majority 1’ —Hear, 
oe Oh! you litle knew the spirit you would evoke, —Loud cheers 
from the ministerial benches — ‘To what extent would you go? Would you 
stop at mere endowment 1 What would you do with the places of worship? 
Do you mean to call on the Protestants to sacrifice their church as well as the 
means by which they support it? You must do that, if you carry out the pro- 
posal of the hon. member for Shetlield. A proposition more calculated to in- 
sure discord in Ireland could not possibly be, aod therefore I am prepared to 
offer as decided an opposition to that ition as | am to the transfer of the 
revenues of the Protestant established church to that of the Roman Catholics. 
—Cheers.— Another proposition has been made, not perhaps directly under- 
mining the Protestant church, but impairing its foundation; and I think that 
course is just as fatal, and therefore as objectionable as the other. The con- 
viction of iny own mind theretore is, that the best course which could be pur- 
sued is to maintain in its integrity the Protestant church establishment. 
~ Cheers.— When I say ‘ in its integrity,’ [don’t mean to exclude all such 
reforms as may be necessary to ensure the efficiency of the church for the pur- 
poses of that church, but I do mean that I shall never consent to the overthrow 
of the Protestant church, and have its revenues transferred for the mainte- 
nance of three diflerent forms of religion in Ireland —cheers— to have its re- 
venues divided between the Protestant, the Presbyterian, and the Roman Cath- 
olie churches, | never will be toand to consent —cheers— nor to any similar 
devices that were suggested, meaning nothing if they do not mean the ulti- 
mate destruction of the Protestant church in freland. —Loud and long con- 
tinued cheering — Lhave now stated the grounds of my objections to the 
ions respecting the Protestantchurch ; but they do not compel me to ex- 
clude altogether trom consideration the condition of the Roman Catholic 
church 7 Am I to consider the Roman Catholic church altogether as an out- 
cast? —Hear— Endowments from the state tuat church has absolutely 
refused.—It was said voluntary endowments of land froin individuals should 
be permitted. Suggestions were made as to the sas of conterring other 
advantages upon the Roman Catholic church. e professed our readiness 
to consider that question, andthe moment we did so it was said it would not 
be the slightest advantage whatever, 

The right hon. baronet then read an extract from Scully's Treatise on the 
Penal Laws, stating that there existed “an actual and positive prohibition to 
the grant of lands for the endowment of the Roman Catholic church in Ire- 
land.” That “actual and positive prohibition’ (continued Sir R. Peel) we 
are willing to remove; and | am certainly surprised that upen this debate the 
offer to consider that question should be met with in the manner it has been. 
—Hear, hear, and cheers.—There now only remains the subject of education. 
We do propose ia the present year.to make a considerable increase (to the 
grant for netional education in lreland.—Hear.—It has been suggested that 
certain improvements might be made in agricultural science. 1 should be 
very sorry to exclude the consideration of that subject, but for the present we 
propose to increase the grant for education generally.—Hear.—I bese now 
trespassed much on the indulgence of the house, but I trust you will belicve I 
havo done so in the performance of an imperative public duty.—Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers.—-The measures we have proposed may not in themselves be 
immodiately effectual remedies for the evils under which Ireland labours, but 
I trust I have said enongh to show the spirit in which the government is pre- 
pared to consider the question of Irish legislation. —Hear, and cheers.—I was 
reminded by the hon, member for Shrewsbury in the course of his very able 
speech—which was not the less to be admired because it has departed insome 











respects from the ordinary routine of parliamentary debate —1 was reminded 
by that honourable member of statements made by me, ** that Ireland was of 
too mach importance to be sacrificed by party politics.’ I did say so, and 
with truth. thought it was a subject of such paramount importance, that all 
ty considerations should give way to it.—Hear, hear.—I have stated that 
in any measures, no matter by whom proposed, provided they were conducive 
to the permanent welfare of Ireland, | would cordially concur—I said upon 
that opinion I would always act. I said that I would, for the purpose of res- 
toring peace to Ireland, make any sacrifice of mere personal ambition.— 
Cheers —I think | may say I have some right to bold that language.—Re- 
newed cheering.—I have made sacrifices before for that purpose, the least of 
which was the loss of official power.—Cheers.—I have encountered reproach, 
much more bitter reproach from friends than foes, for the course I felt it my 
duty to take. 1 suffered the loss of private fnendship and the alienation of 
vate esteem. Why am [| not at this moment the cherished representative 
instead of the rejected candidate of the university of Oxford !—Cheers 
When we proposed, in 1829, the re:noval of the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
the loss of office was a mere secondary consideration, and in the hope of secu- 
ring peace in Ireland, I sacrificed that which was the greatest distinction I ever 
aspired to—the representation of that honoured institution where | had slaked 
the thirst of early ambition.—Applause. | am asked whether I consider the 
present state of Ireland satisfactory. I confess that [ think it anything but 
satisfactory—Hear, hear. But | certainly hope that civil government, with. 
out resorting to main force, may be maintained in that country. While we re- 
tain office, we will maintain the law—Loud cheers. We will exertall the au. 
thority and power of the crown—at least we will advise the exercise—and ex- 
ert the authority of the law temperately, firmly, and moderately, for the pur- 
pose of resisting agitation—Cheers. We hold ourselves not responsible forthe 
increase of military force. We deprecate the necessity for it. We only appli- 
ed it for the purpose of averting calamities of which we were not the authors. 
But, having done this, | am bound to admit that it is, I think, an unsatisfactory 
tenure of power, Our policy has been to maintain peace, to restore friendly 
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sical force at such 


Teign of these realms fulfilling the fondest wishes of her heart—possessing a | , changes and alterations in the govern 
foclais of affection spade a her people—{cheers]—but mingling that sffec- _ laws, and constitution as by law established. sieht 
tion with sympathy and tenderness towards ire‘and.—({Continved Cheers). [| GUILTY—D. O'Connell, J, O'Connell, T. Steele, T.M. Ray,C. G. Duffy 
should hail the dawning of that auspiciovs day when she could alight, like | J.Gray, R. Barrett. . 
some benignant spirit, on the sbores of Ireland, and Jay the foundation of a| NOT GUIL’T'Y—Rev. Mi. Tierney. 

temple of peace—(great cheering]—when she cuuld, in accents which proceed- | ‘The »eventh count charges the procurement of large numbers of the people 
ed from the heart—spoken to the heart, rather than to the ear—call upon her [0 meet together at various places, with intent, by the display of numbers, to 
Irish subjects of ali classes, and of all denominations, Protestants and Koman , procure changes in the law. % 

Catholics, Saxon and Celt, to forget the difference of creed and of race,andto | ‘The 8th and 9th counts charge rea sengy Ber bring into disrepute the tribu- 
hallow that temple of peace which she should then fuund with sacrifices still | Nals established by law, and to induce her Majesty’s subjects to subimit their 
holier than those by which the temples of old were hallowed—by the sacr fice | differences to other tribunals, thereby assuming the prerogatives of the Crown, 
of those evil pessions that dishonour our common faith and prevent the union | The tenth count charges the establishment of courts to bring into disrepute 
of heart and hand in defence of our common country. [The right hon. baro- | ‘he legal ee ofthe country, f 

net, as he resumed his seat, was loudly cheered from all parts of the house ] The eleventh charges seditious publications and songs, and the delivery of 


; an ' unlawlul speeches. 
Lord John Russell replied, and the House divided, when there appeared@—| GuiLTY—D. O'Connell, J. O'Counell, T. Steele, T. M. Ray, C.G. Duiy, 


| for the motion 225, against it 324—majority for Ministers 99. J. Gray, R. Barrett. 





“i ae a ey a a Mr. Tierney. 
pee e verdict having been recorded— 

STATE TRIALS. The CHIEF JUSTICE thanked the jury for the patient attention they 
TWENTY-FIFTH DAY.—Feb. 12. ~ — for ee —- arene acemeeee — ae the 
The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Burton, and Mr. Justice Crampton, took ase Gnd inyery % mam Reve Sees to them, sogrettes Sat ¢ ourt did not 
their seats on the bench this morning a few minutes afier nine ded at | ec - aoe " or tied Cum secgnernet: (which the Foreman, in de- 
which hour the Court was crowded, but notinconveniently so, as a very large ! "' Mr MOORE, o 5 os naasreciagy stent th , 
force of police was stationed at the main entrance to keep off the crowd, t0) ay. GHIEF JUSTICE directs fyeseng yer oe loreiahed. @ the verdict. 
clear the various passages leading to the Queen's Bench, and to prevent the f th aC racecegl irected that it should be furnished, and the Clerk 
admission of persons not duly authorised. of the Crown immediately adjourned the Court to the first day of next term 

The traversers arrived at an early hour. when it will be in the power of the Crown to call for judgment agains, 
Mr. O'Connell, who was accompanied by his son Daniel, and Mr. W. S. | *¢ traversers. : ; 
O’ Brien, took his seat at the table of the Queen’s Counsel. The Court stands adjourned till the 15th of April, and the traversers remain 

Mr. J. O'Donnell appeared in his professional robes amongst the juniors, | 04 48 usual on their own recognizances On that day a four day-rule for 
while the rest sat at the traversers’ bar. jodgment will be served on the traversers, and on its expiration, the Attor- 
Mr. Justice Crampton minutely detailed to his brother judges what took | #¢y-General wilt pray the judgment of the Court on them. It is understood, 
place on Saturday evening, subsequent to their leaving the Court, at haif-past however, that before the expirativn of the four-day rule, a motion on the part 
five o’elock, and accounted for the difficulty which the jury had experienced | of the traversers will be made in the arrest of jadgment. Should the Court 
respecting the first and second counts by observing, that they contained five | decide against this motion, judgment wil] be passed, and then a writ of error 
distinct issues, upon which there should be five distinct findings, and did not, | will be suet on the part of the traversers, which will be argued before the 
therefore, admitof a general finding. Having briefly described the nature of | twelve Judges; and should their decision be adverse, an appeal will lie to the 
the issues, involved in the several counts, and pointed out in what respects they | House of Lords, The question is, whether pending that appeal, the Court 
differed one from the other, his Lordship suggested that the proper course to ' would proceed to carry judgment on the traversers into execution. The 
adopt would be to put these issues before the jury, in the distinct formin which | grounds of the application in arrest of judgment will be—I1st. A inisdescrip. 
he had now explamed them. tion of a juror’s name. 2d. The omission of proof of any unlawful act done 
THE VERDICT. by the traversers in the county of the city of Dublin 3d. That no judicial 

The jury were then called into Court; the suggestion of his Lordship was | act should have been done after twelve o’clock on Saturday night by the 


acted on; they retired, and returned at ten o’clock with their verdict, to the | court. —_—_._— 
DEBATES ON HORSE RACING. 


reception of which 
*, so . ote >» ore i y . : : : : 
ic MOORE, GC, tran the grou aon oe jee wat | aor we much scion toa tht ha dicomion ha bot 
name was ‘John Jason Rigby.’ BN) brought to a successful conclusion in the House of Commons ; and that the 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL observed, that Mr. Rigby had been sworn | ill tor suspending the qui tam actions has been passed. We have said that 
as ‘ John Rigby,’ and that paiticular notice was made of the fact at the time | P€Y got y penalties differs little from money got by crimes; and it thus 
by the Court. affords us rea! pleasure that the prosecutions are stopped. But the measure 
A note having been taken of the objection, itself lies open for a few remarks which are forced upon us. 
Mr. Bourne, the Clerk of the Crown, read the verdict of GUILTY gene- | __ It is well known that this bill is merely preparatory to a measure for legaliz- 
rally against all the waversers, excepting the Rev. Mr. Tierney, who was | ig certain spurts and repealing all penalties enacted against them; not shose, 
found Guilty upon two counts only. indeed, against gambling-houses, and such games of hazard and chance, out the 
The following are the several counts of the indictment, with the verdict of | common sports of the tield and the turf. The first question, therefore, is, whe- 
the jary, as affecting each traverser upon each count :— ther were of legalizing - field nee Eo of — a 
“whe eek. intents eerareemrss tage. And the second consideration is, whether, if it shall be deemed expe di- 
FIRST AND SECOND COUNT. entts legalise all sports and games, and to do away with all penalties, the 
For unlawfully and seditiously conspiring to raise and create discontent and | . : : i i - roy P on 
disaffection amongst the Gueens cubjeete, and to excile such subjects to ha- oe, measure of policy would not be to leave wagers irrecoverable by action 
tred and contempt of, and to unlawful and seditious opposition tothe Govern- As rewards the first point, viz., that of legalising all games and sports whate 
aides and prance um, = to stir up wages pw. hatred, and ill-will between ever, by which we mean leaving them alone, we think there oud be to 
different classes of her Majesty’s subjects; and especially to promote amongst |). 0.7).7. ; _ : y th ragga Boge : Se ee 
her Majesty’s subjects in Treland feelings of illewill and hostility against iar hardship aoe a i, with a cpoepiion o — games, i- 
Majewy' subjecis in ther parts of the United Kinglom, enpecaliy in Eng | /0"°u# 1 the public peace, and offlve as rgande decency and bumanl 
land, and to excite discontent and disaffection amonst divers of her Majesty’s | ~~ gs ae . as deka ee nee 
subjects serving in the army; and to cause and aid in causing divers sub- ma co ee = peop pm, oa oat ag Pa vetoes ero 
jects unlawfully and seditiously to meet and assemble together in large num- Te ee eee eee eee ee wD Meee 
bers, at various times and at different places within Ireland, for the unlawful et on Oe ou binds vel a 1. hes Phang ave sey 
and seditious purpose of obtaining, by means of the intimidation to be thereby all he’ ancient yor manly British mports whieh at distinctive of the Brith 
caused, andy means ofthe exhibition and demonsration of great physical | character, and which have come down 0 us ike our ancient Taw and 
and Constitution, as by law established; and to bring into hatred and disre- pre seer py: shame grey Hes Fe eae pe on a ~~ <= ro 
= ag taemirly | law established in — for ~ mapa of justice, eeraption of law, as our fee simple ar rae re «er i a 
and to diminish the confidence of her Majesty's subjects in the administration | “4, js perhaps more dangerous to meddle with the sports of a country tha 
ofthe aw therein, with inset to educs ber, Majesty's subyects t0 withdraw | with the laws, and its te greatest folly on earth to attems to put down by 
the cognizances of the courts of law, and subject the same to the judgment en ga gee gee anette So ee ee ee aerate ae ms came. 
and determination of other tribunals to be constituted and contrived for that | 1.) hecome a part of our nature ew — 
ee yp . : we We cordially agree with the views of those who are for legalising, with the 
E i tear f — Se ee edits tea ph pon se bom words | few exceptions which we have above pointed out, all our ‘sneiest games of 
NOT GUILTY as to ned utd omitted 4 the field and the chase, the river, the cricket-ground, and the turf, by ‘flood 
GUILTY.—J. O'Connell, T. Stecle, T. M Ras, wot J. Grey, onlitiog the or field,’ no matter where ; and we should deem it a most austere and otten- 
ee 4 Bo SOOO, 4. Be epie ’ g the | sive step should the law interfere to abridge any of them, or beset them with 
words ** unlawfully and seditiously before the words “to meet and assemble, harassing penalties. We would drive the informer from the ring and the 
and omitting the words ‘and to excite discontent and disaffection amongst | race-course just as much as we would exclude the spy from our domestic 
divers of her Majesty's subjects serving in the army. chambers, and render the sports of joyous youth and middle age exempt from 
NOT GUILTY as to words omi'ted. ‘ _ | the law and mean conspiracy of the informing attorney and his clerk. We 
GU. LTY—Rev. Thomas Tierney, from the comme ncement, and including | should hold it scandalous to have actions cooked up for Westminster-hall 
the words “especially in England ;” and NOT GUILTY of the remainder of | whilst all around is loose and free, open and animated, and engaged in pas- 
the first and second counts. time and pleasure. 
THIRD COUNT. As respects horse-racing, in particular, we would knock off all shackles and 
For unl awfully and seditiously conspiring to raise and create discontent and | repeal in a Jump all the statutes from the reign of Charles II. down to those of 
disaffection amongst the Queen’s subjects, and to excite such subjects to hatred | Geo. II.; acts which were passed with the view of improving the public 
and contempt of, and to unlawful and seditious opposition to the Government | morals, and we have no doubt from sincere and good motives, but which have 
and constitution; and to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between differ- | turned out to be unnecessarily harsh and restrictive, and ill adapted to such 
ent classes of her Majesty's subjects, and especially to promote amongst her | purposes. P We: 
Majesty's svbjects in Irelaad feelings of ill-will and hostility against her Ma-| As regards the second point, which involves the questiog, whether, if these 
jesty’s subjects in other parts of the United Kingdom, especially in Englana; | games be fully legalised, and all penalties repealed, the risk of money and 
and to excite discontent and disaffection against divers of her Majesty's sub- | betting upon them should also be legalised, we entertain this firm opinion :— 
jects serving in the army; and to cause, and aid in causing, divers subjects to legalise the games by all means and also repeal the penalties. e are not 
meet and assemble together in large numbers at various times and at different here speaking of the gambling table, but the sports’of the field, horse-racing, &c. 
places within Ireland, for the unlawful and seditious purpose of obtaining, by | Crush the trade of the informer, and leave persons to their perfect freedom in 
means of the exhibition and demonstration of great physical force at such | Tespect to their amusements and sports as well as in other things of indnffer- 
meetings, changes and alterations in the Government, loon, and Constitution, | ce. _ Let them hunt, run, race, shoot, fly, if they can, without any impedi- 
as by law established, and to bring into hatred aod disrepute the courts by law ment from the magistrate. It is impossible to teach men morality and vir- 
established in Ireland for the administration of justice, and to diminish the | ‘¥¢, wisdom, and temperance, by law. We have institutions in this county 





relations with great powers, and to increase commerce. We have succeeded in 
improving the revenue, in restoring the balance between income and expendi- 
ture. We have witnessed with the highest satisfaction the gradual improvement 
of trade, and we trust to the revival of its commerce and manufactoring inter- | 
ests. But we also feel that withthis there is an inéestinum ef domesticum | 
malum. Our satisfaction cannot be complete whilst we contemplate the state | 
of Ireland. I trust, however, that the alternative which party suggests, that | 
we are incapable of governing Ireland except by force—I trust and believe that 
for that assertion there is no foundation.—Hear, hear, If party influence be ex. | 
erted to make Ireland ungovernable, it possibly may succeed.—Cheers froin the 
ministerial side. But without the exertion of party influence, I do not believe 
that it is impossible to govern Ireland by the ordinary rules by which a country | 
should be governed with the maintenance of the principles which we have pro- | 
fessed—Hear. I see much cause for entertaining bene for the future. By 
the wonderful application of science we are about to shorten the physical dis- 
tance that separates us from that country.--Hear, hear. I should not be sur- 
prised, even during|myi ife, to see the day when Dublin shall be brought nearer | 
to London than many English towns. t shalt not be surprised, from the many 
improvements of machinery, to see the interyal shortened to the space of 12 
hours Hear, hear. You have reports before you by the most eminent en- 
gieers to shorten the interval to ldhours. My belief is that with the pro- 
gress of improvement that interval will be shortened—Loud cheers. I can. | 
not help thinking in the upper classes of society there is a growing disposition | 
to obliterate past animosities Cheers. 
I never heara debate now and compare it with the debates of former years | 
without seeing prevailing throughout this house a strong disposition to forget | 
the differences of creed and the recollection of former animosities. On the 
part of this side of the house feclings are expressed favourable to Ireland. They 
are met on the other side by many Roman Catholic gentlemen in a spirit cor. 
responding to the temper in which they are delivered. {Hear, hear, hear.) I! 
do earnestly bope that that feeling may contro! this agitation—may convince 
those"who are concerned init that they are prejudicing the bestinteres's of Ire 
land, impeding its improvement, preventing the application of capital and the re- | 
dress of their grievances, which can be better redressed by the application of 
individual enterprise than by legislative interference Loud cheers.) I have 
a firm conviction that if there «as «4 calm and tran yuillity in J eland, there is 
no part of the British empire that would make such rapid progress and improve- 
ment. [tHear, hear | . 





There are faciities for improvement and opportuniti | 


for it which will make the advance of lreland more rapid than the advance of 

any other country. (Hear) I will conclude, then, by expressing my rincere | 
and carnest hope that this agitation, and ail the evil consequences of it. may | 
be permitted to subside, and hereafter, in whatever capac ty I may be, I should | 


AG 


consider that the happiest day of my life when 1 could see the beloved sove-- 


confidence of her Majesty's subjects in the administration of the law therein, by b sgeos >a oye ble} be Tefined ana the heart corrected without perpet- 
with intent toinduce her Majesty's subjects to withdraw the adjudicatien of | as Neer = Pee : ine oF seme os adeiie Cai ill , 
their differences with, and claims upon, each other, from the cognizance of the oiam is —- | when we la e away the informer anc the penalty, we 
. st also withdraw all legal considerations tor the support of actions at law 
courts of jaw, and to subject the same to the judgment and determination of solend and ereseauted tor the eee aff? i would : 
her courts to be constituted and contrived for that purpose. ; prosecuted for the recovery of bets. It would not do, nor ought it 
ornee | - ~— -a ge tnwy to enter for one moment into the consideration of a wise legislator, to place 
GUILTY —D o"¢ onnell, R. Barrett, and C.G. Duffy. a h bettings of hazard and wagers of chance on the same footing as contracts of 
GU ILTY—J O'Connell, T. Steele, T. M. Ray, and J Gray, omitting the | industry and valuable service. The fees of a physician and a barrister are 
words, ‘ and to excite discontent and disaffection amongst divers of Her Ma- | 5°» recoverable by law, and there can be no reason whatever why contracts of 
jesty's subjects serving in the army wager should not stand upon the same footing. Now, as the guiddam honora- 
NOT GUILTY —as to the words omitted. rium of the two professions will certainly not disgrace Doncaster or New-mar- 
_ GUILTY—The Rev. T. Tiernoy from the commencement so far as, and | Ket, Jet the frequenters of the race-course bet ad libitum, but let no action at 
including, the words, “especially in England.” law lie for the recovery of any bet or wager of any kind whatever. 
NOT GUILTY of the remainder of this count. We do not at all agree with Dr. Bowring, who considers all games of this 
FOURTH COUNT. kind illegal, and that penalties should be enforced to prohibit them. The 
For conspiring to raise and create discontent and disaffection amongst the | doctor's opinions are his own, and may very well apply to the Anti-Corn-Law 
Queen’s subjects, and to excite such subjects to hatred and contempt of, and | clubs, and the subscription lists for destroying not only rustic amusements, 
te unlawful and seditious opposition to the Government and Constitution : and | but the rustic a)so,and ousting country gentlemen from their seats. We dare 
also to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between different classes of the | say the doctor never broke his shins at cudgel playing, orran a race afiera 
subjects, and especially amongst the subjects in Ireland, feelings of ill-will | foot-ball in his life ; but that is no reason why he should oppose the existence 
and hostility towards the subjects in other parts of the United Kingdom, and | and enforce the punishment of those sports which have contributed so much 





| especially in England, and to cause and aid in causing divers subjects to meet | to the formation of the Engtish character—to its generosity, manliness, and 


and assemble in large numbers, at various times and different places in Ire- | opeaness, long before the people were cheated and inflamed by Anti-Corn-law 
land, for the unlawful and seditious purposes of obtaining by means of the | lecturers, and stenched todeath in the murky atmosphere of a debating room. 
intimidation to be thereby caused, ond by means ofthe exhibition and demon- Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
stration of great physical force at such meetings, changes in the Government 
and Constitution as by law established. | 

GUILTY—D. O'Connell, J. O'Vonnell, J. M. Ray, J. Gray, T. Steele, C 
G. Duffy, ard R. Barrett 

GUILTY—Rev. Mr. Tierney trom the commencement so far as, and in- 
cluding, the words, ‘ especially in England 


FIFTH COUNT 





France.—Military Statistics —The French Artny is composed of 75 re- 
giments of Infantry of the Line, and 25 regiments of Light Infantry, each com- 
posed of 3 battalions; 10 batts. of Chassears of Orleans ; 2 foreign regs. ; 3 
batts. of African Light Infantry ; 5 batts. of Zouvaves ; and 3 batts. of Rifle- 
men, raised amongst the natives of Africa; 3 regs. of Marines; 30 cos. of 
| Marine Artillery ; and 6 cos. of Operatives in thé sea-ports. Tie Cavalry is 











For conspiring to raise and create discontent and disaffection amongst the | composed of 2regs of Carabineers, 10 regs. of Cuirassiers, 12 regs. of Heavy 
Queen's subjects, and to excite them to hatred and ipt of, and unlawful | Dragoons, 9 regs. of Lancers, 13 regs. of Chasseurs, and 9 regs. of Hussars, 
and seditious opposition to, the Government and C ion And also each composed of 5 squadrons; 4 regs. of African Chasseurs, and 15 squa- 
stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between different classes of the Queer Sidr f regular Spahis, besides the Cavalry School at Saumur. The Artillery 

| subjects mG especially let of ill-will and host rainst her Majesty's | j. , ymmposed of 14 regs , of from 10 to 15 batteries each, and 4 of 14 batteries; 
subject n Engiand ot ' Ae : { g. of Po: tonniers. 12 cos. of Artillery Operatives, and 6 squadrons of Artil- 

GUILTY—D. OC ne J. O'Conne! r. M. Ra J. Gray. T. Steele, C. | » Deivers 1 Engineers consist [3 regs., 1 batt. of Operat ves. and 4 
G, Dutly, R. Ba ' id R Pr. Tierney adrons and 4 cos f Drivers The Veterans consist of 8 cos. of Subai- 

SIXTH COUNT. | te i ( 10 cos. of Fusiliers, 13 cos. of Cannoneers, 1 co. of 

For conspiring t ise, and aid in causing u stor s. | rs, 2 cos. of Gendarmes. Neitherthe Firemen of Paris, nor the 

emble in large numbers, at various times, and at different pla [reland,} Mun-cipal Gaard or Gendarmerie of the Departments, are included in these 
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Xmperial Parliament, 


s[X SPEECHES delivered in the House of Commons in the great debate 
on the State ot IRELAND. The debate began on the 13th aud terminated 
on the 234 of February. 


SPEECH OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
Tues lay, Febuary 13. 

Lori JOHN RUSSELL rose to bring forward his promised motion, 
whch was as follows :— 

“ That the House do Resolve itself into a Committee of t.¢ Waole,to take into 
consideration the State of Ireland.” 

Hesaid, I fee] deeply how mach I stand in need of the indulgence of the house 
ia the performance of the arduous task | have undertaken. | will not tres- 
pass luther Upon that indulgence by making any apology tor taking that task 
ypon ueyself; and hewever | may feel my own inability for the task,can I for 
a moment doubt that this night the House of Commons of the United King- 
dom suould make an inquiry into the condition of the people of Ireland. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) We have before us, notwithstanding, the somewhat fal- 
lacious returns presented by the right hon. gentleman (hear), the notorious 
tact that Ireland is filled with troeps ; that the barracks, in which these troops 
are posted, have geen fortified. e have before us, in short, the fact that Ire- 
ae is occupied, and pot governed, by those who now hold the reins of power. 
(Hear, hear.) Tne governmeat of this free country has been, and should be, 
a government ef opinion; the present government in Ireland is notoriously a 
government ef ferce. (Hear, hear, hear.) What I wish to ask is, why Is it 
tnat the country has been soeccupied? Why lreland, which was delivered 
two years age Jato the hands ef the present government, tranquil and undis- 
turbe!, Should Row present appearances so utterly at variance with the consti- 
tution? (dear, hear.) Wehave this morning received intelligence—intel- 
ligence which, perhaps, will be matter of triumph to those who now adminis- 
ver the destinies of this couatry —that the man in whom not only the general 
wishes, but the gen2ral affections, of Ireland are placed—has been found guil- 
ty of conspiracy, and, as I presume, will by the sentence of the Judges of the 
Court be condemned to a prison. Sir, I can sve in this circumstance no guar- 
antee for the future wanquillity of Ireland. (Hear, hear, hear.) I can see 
no hope that unless you take a new and very different course from that you 
have as yet pursued, you can preserve Ireland as she ought to be preserved — 
united to yeu in affsction, united to you ia war as well as in peace—contribu- 
ting to and sharing in your prosperity in the period of peace—fighkting zeal- 
ously at your side, and ceatributing her strength tw yours, when you have to 
meet a tereign foe. (Cheers.) ‘The consideration of this subject has led ine, 
and I will venture to bring it before the house in the same way, into a close 
examination of the whole history of our position with reterence to Ireland. I 
am not about merely to criticise or to ask for an inquiry into the transactions 
of the last few months; | am about toask the house what have been our 
relations with Ireland since the period of the union. (Hear, hear.) I will 
take it fer granted, as I very fairly may do, until some one in this house shall 
make a motion for the repeal of the union, that we are here all united in the 
desire te maintain that Juion; that we all wish to preserve its conditions; that 
we wish to have an Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom, containing 
representatives, in both houses, of Ireland as well as of Great Britain. (Hear, 
hear.) Assuming this, which is an assumptiou quite in accordance with my 
owa opinion, [ may ask the house to consider whetter the engagements made 
atthe time of the anion have been fulfilled. (Hear.) If they have not, let 
me ask you on that ground to go with me into committee, and to consider of 
the measures which we shall take, in order to preserve oar faith, and reconcile 
the peeple of Ireland toeur connection. (Hear, hear.) In so doing | must 
advert te the address of both houses to his Majesty George III., previous to 
the anion, in 1799, in consequence of which the union took place. The two 
houses, in their joint address, made use ofthese expressions :—‘ We entertain 
a firm persuasion tha’ a complete and entire union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, founded on equal and liberal principles, on the similarity of laws, 
constitation, ani government, and on a sense of mutual interests and affec- 
tions, by promoting the secarity, wealth, and commerce ofthe respective king- 
doms, and by allaying the distractions which have unhappily prevailed in 
Ireland, must afford fresh means of opposing at all times an effectual resist- 
aace te the destructive projects of our foreign and domestic enemies, and must 
enito cenfirm an{tauzment thestability, power, and resources of the empire.’ 
Now, Sir, | cannot help asking whether our legislation tor Ireland has been 
founded ‘on equal and liberal principles; on the similarity of laws, constitu- 
tion and government; and on a sense of mutval interests and affections ?” 
whether we have unitei the people of Ireland inseparably in the full enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of our free and invaluable constitution? (Hear, hear.) 
What I have just read was not merely the declaration of the two Houses of 
Parliament; but it had the decided sanction of Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister 
of the Crown, in his speech upon introducing the measure into this house. In 
answer te those who spoke of the union as subjecting Ireland to a foreign 
yoke, Mr. Pitt said— Does a union, under such circumstances, by free con- 
sent, ant on just and equal terms, deserve to be branded as a proposal for sub- 
jecting Ireland to a foreign yoke? Is it notrather the free and voluntary as- 
sociation ef two great coantries, which join, for their common benefit, in one 
empire, where each will retain its proportional weight and importance under 
the security of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and inseparable interests, and 
which want nothing but that indissoluble connection to render both invinci- 

ble.’ Aud he then made use ofthe quotation which has been so often repeated 

‘Non ego nee Teucris Italas parere jubebo, 

Nec nova regna pelo; paribusse legibus amber 

Invicte gentes eterna in fiedera mittant.’ 
[Sir James Graham having assisted the noble lord’s memory with one of the 
latter words, his lordship went on.] Yes, those were the words; andl am 
very glad to find the right hon. gentleman has the lines so accurately in his 
recollection. I hope he will equally bear in mind the sentiment (Hear, hear.) 
Such were the terms upon which Ireland was to be united to England as de- 
clared by both houses and by the Prime Minister. 

Such was the opinion and teeling of many persons who opposed the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics to office, while Lreland continued separate. The 
hopes of the Irish people, however, whatever they were, were destine1 fora 
long time to be disappointed (Hear, hear.) But vefore I enter upon that sub- 
ject L wish to call the attention of the house to another part of the laws and 
constitution of England, one of the most important parts—namely, the admin- 
istation of justice. (Hear, hear.) It may be said that the laws werethe same 
torbo'h countries—that Ireland had nomiually the same law as England— 
that the trial by jury was the same in both countries. Was it so in fact ?— 
(Hear, hear.) That it was not so, was perpetual matter of complaint in Ire- 
land, and more than oncein England. (Hear, hear.) 

‘The seet to which a man belonged—the cast of his religious opinions— 
‘he form in which he worshipped his Creator—were the grounds on which the 
‘aw separated him from his fellows, and inured him to the endurance of a sys- 
‘em of the most crael injustice.” Sach was the statement of Mr. Brougham, 
i0 those days when Mr. Brougham was the advocate of the oppressed. (Hear, 
hear.) Facts to the same effect were stated in the most powerful language 
by Sir M. O’Loghlin, in his evidence before the House of Lords, in 1839. 
He said he had been in the habit for nineteen years of attending the Munster 

renit. On that circuit, he said, it was the custom of the Crown to set aside 

‘rom the jury all Roman Catholics and all liberal Protestants; and he stated 

it as his belief that this practice was carried to a still greater extent on other 
reaits. (Hear, hear.) He said that the practice was so well known and 
instantly followed, that men of liberal opinions, whether Roman Catholics 

’ Protestants, had ceased attending the assizes, that they might not be present 
naen sueh at insult was offered to them. Now, are these the equal laws of 
“lgiand? (Gear.) Are these the laws, the just, and righteous, and equal 
‘aws, which Mr. Pitt promised should be extended to Ireland? (Hear, hear.) 

hat was the effect of this? I think I can give it to you in the words of a 

*ry excellent authority, Sir M. O’Loghlin. (Hear, hear, hear.) In answer 
‘he committee, of which I have spoken, he replies (Answer 13,577):—‘I 
ik the system which prevailed had a very injurious effect on the adminis 
tn of justice.’ To another question (p. 135) he answered :—‘ In my opi- 

2, IN the first place, itgave tothe persons who were convicted, or the friends 

tose persons, an opportunity of saying that they were not tried by an im- 
“al jury.’ (Hear, hear.) He was asked (page 135—‘ You consider the 
a to have been generally prejudicial to the administration of justice in 
ninal cases in Ireland !-—Answer: Yes, certainly.’ Now, can we wonder, 

4 being the case, that in Ireland the poorer classes of the people resorted to 
vay of settling their quarrels among themselves, ratherthan have recourse 
regular trioanals? (Hear, hear.) Can we wonder that they frequentls 

. eep Trevenge—that they did not like to seek the tribunals of the 

justice—that when the poorer Roman Catholics saw all the mer 
frown religion carefully and systematically excluded, a arstrust of the 
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provoking them to do justice for themselves, as they conceive, rather than [the year 1536 wwe gentieuxn who veld the othces of Atorney aud Solicitor. 
resort to tribunals which they consider unjust. (Hear, hear.) This,then, |General in leland determined to give new directions to the officers employed 


is my first complaint, that, from the period ot the union up to 1835, there 
was no impartiality in the administration of justice, that the [rish people 
had not the same equal justice which the people of this country have. 

I will now proceed to the question of the franchise of the people of Ire- 
land. I may be told that in considering toe state of Ireland, we ought not to 
look to these questions of political franchise and political rights; that these 
will not put bread into the mouths of the hangry, or give employment to the 
unemploved; that these are not the remedies which [reland requires in her 
distressed condition. I do not concur in sach notions of the matter. (Hear, 
hear). [ cannot find any support fur them in the history of this cowntry and 
of its constitution (Hear, hear), I have been accustomed to think thatthe 
participation of equal rights—that the benefits of a free constitution, are the 
Very first and the very best means by which we can impart prosperity to a 
country (Hear, hear). 

Itelf them, that with respect to Ireland—happily it is unnecessary to say 
with respect to England—the best they can ¢o for the people of that country 
—no doubt they may do other things, and adopt measures highly necessary — 
but the best thing they can do for Ireland is to secure every man there in the 
enjoyment of his clear rights, and enable every man to be sure that he will 
be represented according to the principles of the constitution (cheers). With 
respect, then, to the franchise in Ireland, a subjec! of very great interest 
doubtless, in the year 1793, the Irish Parliament, which the ew before hac 
rejected the propositions, gave to the 40s. frecholders of Ireland the right of 
voting for mempers of Parliament. ‘That power became in the hands of the 
landlords the means of filling their estates with numbers of miserable men, 
dependent on them, whom they brought upto vote at elections as they thought 
proper (Hear, hear). Dr. Duigenan, in 1805, or indeed before that time, I 
think, for I must do him the justice to say that he, at a very early period, 
had the sagacity to foresee the results, gave an opinion that this corrupt mode 
ot carrying elections would eventually turn out unfavourable to those who 
introduced it (Hear, hear). He mentioned at the time the case of a triend of 
his who had gained his election ir this way, but he foretold that ere long 
the time would come when the landlords would find it re-act against them- 
selves asa body (Hear, hear), And so it turned out; great abuses took 
place, and people of ail classes became very willing to have some remedy 
applied. In 1839, when the right hon. gentleman opposite proposed, consist- 
ently with the speeches from the throne, a general settlement of the affairs 
of Ireland, he proposed an altered and higher franchise. It was supposed 
by this house and by Parliament generally that the right hon. gentleman 
gave them a 10/. franchise, that he gave the franchise to every person deri- 
ving 10/.a year either as treeholdeis, or as freeholders from leases for lite. 
But it appeared atterwards under subsequent circumstances that this was not 
the fact, but that persons to be entitled to the franchise, mustderivenot ten, but 
twenty poundsa year from their holding, inasmuch as they were obliged te 
show that they had teu pounds a year clear profit over and above the ten pounds, 

I ask you to go into committee to consider that and other subjects—to hear 
what the representatives of Ireland say as to the manner in which the fran- 
chise can be framed, and to beware how you give your assent to any bill— 
with whatever name of extension of the franchise it may be covered—which 
would, in fact, give to the Protestant landlords of Ireland increased power, 
while it deprived the people of that country of the power of electing men who 
should be really their representatives. Sir, | come now to another subject— 
[ come to the question of the eligibility of the Roman Catholics to office. It 
was justly said by the right bon. gentleman, that if that privilege was not to 
be conceded practically as well as by statute, it would not diminish the evil. In 
arguing upon that point, the right hon. gentleman said, that if Parliament 
conferred such eligibility upon the Roman Catholics, the Crown ought not to 
exclude them from a just proportion of power, for in that case their exclusion 
would be ten times more mortifying than their existing disqualification, be- 
cause it would then appear to be dictated by caprice, by injurious preference, 
and unfair suspicion. The present ministers have had many offices to dis- 
pose of, they have had those of Master of the Rolls, of Chiet Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, and the appointment of several uf the puisne judges ot all 
kinds, and I ask what judges have been appointed who are Catholics, what 
men holding high offices have been appointed who are Catholics?) What 
position does any Catholic hold of trust or confidence} T come, however, to 
an objection that has been made, and that will only induce another complaint 





on my part. ‘The objection is this, that all the Roman Catholics, the whole of 
the Catholic body, are opposed w the politics of the minis.ry now in office. 
Why, if such be so, I ask how comes that to be the case? The Protestant 
dissenters I have heard accused of undue partiality to democratic doctrines, 
and an aversion to those high doctrines which the Tories, as they were called, 
were supposed formerly to hold. I have never heard such suspicions 
expressed against the Catholics. On the contrary, when the Catholic ques- 
tioa was under discussion, it was said that the Catholics would be too fond of 
authority—that the Catholic body were not a set of men by their religion at- 
tached to free institutions, and that they would have too great atendency tw 
arbitrary rule and servile submission. How comes it that these people, bold 

ing popular opinions, and not separated, like the people of Manchester or of 
Kent, but holding together, are opposed—as they are said to be—to the present 
ministry? I can easily imagine an answer to that question. And now lam 
certainly entitled, by the authority of the government oppusite, to prefer a 
grave charge against some of those who belong to their society. It was an 

nounced some time ago, in adverting to the result of the trial which has be- 
come known to-day, that Mr. O'Connell and others were to be indicted—were 
to be placed at the bar of a court of justice—for endeavouring to create feel- 
ings of hostility and ill-will among the people of Ireland against another por. 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects—namely, the people of England. 

Why, Sir, are there no persons who have done this, just reversing the words 
Ireland wad England ? (Cheers from the Opposition side.) Have there been 
no persons who have endeavoured to create among the people of England 
feelings of hostility and ill-will towards the people of Ireland, and who have 
acted in that sense contrary to the recommendation of the two Houses of Par- 
liament—ihat the two countries should be bound by reciprocal ties of affection 
—rmind, not bound by affection on the part of Ireland, which was to be return- 
ed by England with feelings of hostility and ill-will to the people of the other 
country—bat by reciprocal ties of affection! Why, is there no person in this 
country who has endeavoured to excite feelings of hostility and ill-will in the 
minds of the people in this country, by calling the people of Ireland aliens, by 
affixing to them that term which belongs wwe 4 only to those who are found 
out of the Queen’s allegiance, and which is used for the purpose of depriving 
them of privileges which are enjoyed by the people of England? I ask, what 
has been done to that person? Has the Attorney-General prosecated him at 
the bar of the Court of Queen's Bench? (Cheers and langhier.) On the 
contrary, in the highest place in the Sovereign’s councils, at the head of the 
magistracy and law of England, stands that person to direct a prosecution 
against Mr. O’Connell for having excited feelings of ill-will among the people 
of Ireland. Was there ever anything so monstrous as this inequality? ‘The 
noble lord opposite on one occasion laid great stress and emphasis on the 
‘Protestant Government, the Protestant Constitution, the Protestant Sovereign, 
of this Protestant country,’ reiterating the word ‘ Protestant’ in every variety 
and every way. The noble lord said, ‘ What we mean by Protestant govern- 
ment 1s that the members of the government are not to be, to quote the words 
of an hon. member oppvsite, the ‘minions of Popery.’” But I have a still 
farther defination on the authority of an honourable gentleman, a supporier of 
the government. Two years ago an honourable gentleman brought iow ard a 
motion for a vote of want of confidence in the existing ministry. That vote 
was carried by a majority of one, and in that majority was included a gentle. 
man who used this language, in a speech to his constituents at Canterbury.— 
Speaking of three or four persons—Roman Catholics of the highest character, 
and of great attainments, to whom I hardly do justice by saying that no posi- 
tion could be too high tor their merits, the hon. gentleman said—and I am not 
going to allude to any other portion ct his speech— Look at the appointments 





these men and women have made. There is not one of them that is not a di- 
rect insult to the nation. See the Irish Papists proposed to place, to power, | 
and to patronage (speaking of the minister). His sheet anchor is the body of | 
[rish Papists and Repparrees whom the priests return to the House of Com- | 
mons. These are the men who represent the bigoted savages, hardly more 
civilised than the Natives of New Zealand,but animated with a fierce undying 
hatred of England. I repeat, then, deliberately, thatthe Papists of Ireland, 
priest and layman,peer and peasant, are alike our enemies—aliens as they are 
in blood, language, and religion.’ And it is the heads of that party who have 
prosecuted some of the noblest men in Ireland, and proscented them to convic- 
tion, for endeavouring to excite feelings of hostility and iil-will amongst the | 
people of England 








But | have alluded to this subject because it has been said that the Roman 
Cat» ics Cannot now be places n offi e, because they are not of the poutl 
cal tions uf the party opposite; and, I ask, what men of the smallest 
‘ would juin a party wh i Weats Wilh Such conluimely, such insult, an 
such flagrant injustice, the body of the Roman Catholics, belonging w the 
mn t religion, and forming more than six millionsol the people of Ireland 
[Che Having i A tl think to be unjusi—first, with reg: 
to the administration of justice, in the next place, with regard to the fra 

hise, and in the third place, with regard to the disposal of power and patron 
age—I shall then take th juct of the different ; nments with respec | 

ne \ose subjects, and I shall proceed again to the eve 11843. From 


ander them in Ireland ; aod they instructed them to allow Catholics and Pro- 
tesiants impartially to roinain on juries, unless there were some special ob- 
jections, in which case those objectious should be considered. The evidence 
ot Sir Michael O'Loghlen, after three years’ continuance of this conduct, 
showed that the result of it was greatly lo increase the confidence of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 1 will not trouble the house with more evidence. 1 will only 
say that the evidence of the witnesses, and the statistical evidence as to the 
amount of crime being increased, as proved by the number of prosecutions, 
will be found by any gentleman who takes the trouble, as produce! before 
the Lords’ committee in 1839—a committee which was appointed for the 
purpose of showing that under Lont Normanby’s administration, crime had 
mcreased, and the security of life diminished, but which ended in proving by the 
evidence, forthere was no report, that crime had diminished—that security oflife 
hadincreased, and that the increased security of property was shown by this most 
conclusive test, that five years’ more purchase was given for land in 8639 
than for six years before. In that state, with respect to these subjects, we let 
the government of Ireland. | do not say—for I have no wish toexaggerate— 
that the evils which had been accumulating for a century were dispelled by 
five or six years of a different administration, but the temper of the 

was improved, They had greater confidence in the administration ofthe law 
—and if that confidence had been fully confirmed, | should have expected a 
great and sensible increase of material wealth. This a red from the rise 
in the price of land. It would have appeared still more, because when there 
was no longer any danger that persons who felt themselves injured would 
attempt to redress private wrobgs in their persons, but would appeal to the 
law fora remedy, people would have sent their capital, and would bave gone 
themselves to Ireland, as they would go to any country where the law main- 
tained its due authority, where the rights of property were respected, and 
where those general advantages were shared which are possessed by this 
country. But it was not destined to be so. The noble lord had declared his 
intentions to be in favour of impartiality —of not showing peculiar favour to 
one pariy ‘o the prejadice of the others. For my part, I contributed what I 
could to the statement of the favourable treatment which the Irish had to ex- 
pect, andit was not until last year that [thought it necessary to interfere in 
any way with the administration carried on by the gentlemen opposite. M 
belief was—and I state it now, afterall that has passed—that, notwithstandin 
the monstrous injustice and flagrant wrongs that had been done, the Iris 
would have better consulted their own interests if they had remained in tran- 
quillity until, by their gradual increase and strength, they could make such an 
lnpression on the government and Parliament of this country as would be ir- 
resistiblé in favour of justice. That has not been the case. ‘Those who 
have more peculiarly the confidence of the people—the leaders of the Irish 
people—were in lignant atthe treatment their country received. ‘They main- 
tained with great force, with great labour, and with great activity, that the 
evils and the injustice under which Ireland suffered were such that no redress 
from an Imperial Parliament could be effecinal bat a repeal of the act of 
union and again placing a domestic Parliament in Ireland. It was a matter 
of consideration tor the government how that ery was to be met. 1 should 
have said—I did say—that the way to meet it was to consider at once, either 
upon their own motion, or upon the motion of the henourable member for 
Limerick, who strenuously urged t em to go into an inquiry to consider what 
were the real evils as far as possible ; and, having done that, to stand with 
confidence upon the act of union. ‘The government, however, did not do 
that. ‘They stood upon the act of union alone, ‘They said * we do not re- 
gard thespirit, we know we have the letter of the act of union in our favour— 
we have no more to do—we will make no concession, but will take a deter- 
mined stand upon the ground on which we have fixed 1’ And what were the 
consequences ? Immense meetings took place in Lreland, attended, accord- 
ing to the indictment which had lately been framed against the leaders by 
between three and four millions of people. They may have been more, but 
not less than between three and four millions are believed to have attended at 
those meetings, asking for a Repeal of the Union, and coming to resolutions 
without reference to this house, that Repeal was a measure upon which they 
had set their hearts, 

The meetings were allowed to continue from March till October, and sud- 
denly—early one morning—the Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chancello: land- 
ed at Kingstown, and the meetings, which had been till then undisturbed, were 
suddenly put down by proclamation, and a new course was suddenly resolved 
upon, Arnidst the calm in which the meetings had been held arose an unex- 
pected storm of proclamations. GWne remarkable circumstance attended the is- 
suing of the proclamation. There had been a meeting held at Donnybrook, near 
Dublin. There was then to be another meeting held in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. It was at a place called Clontarf. The announcement as to the hold- 
ing of the Clontarf meeting was very general. Great preparations were made 
for it. There had been even a discussion in the corporation as to whether per- 
sons going through the streets to the proposed meeting might not cause an in- 
terruption to divine service, All| these things were said, were done. in prepara- 
tion tor the meeting ; and yet no proclamation was issued, no intimation was 
given as to the illegality of the proposed meeting But on a Saturday afternoon 
(loud cheering )}—yes, on a Saturday afternoon—the meeting being fixed for 
the Sunday morning, there appeared this proclamation (Loud cheers). | say, 
Sir, that those who issued that proclamation are highly reprehensible, for the 
time at which they issued it (Hear, hear), J donot say-—I do not believe—I 
should be sorry to cast the imputation—that they who Ceoed that proclamation 
did so in the hope that there would be bloodshed at the Clontarf meeting 
(Cheers). But this I do say, that they acted with a negligence and with a care- 
lessness that showed that they did not set a sufficient value on the life and the 
blvod of the people (Cheers). 

With regard, then, to these proceedings, it is necessary that this house should 
inquire. ft is necessary to ascertain by inquiry (hear, hear), by a close and 
searching inquiry (cheers), how and why it was that that which was public to 
all the world was not known to the Lord Lieutenant and his Privy Council un- 
til twenty-four hours before the time appointed for the meeting, and how, too, it 
was, that they were so late in issuing their proclamation against this meeting 
(Hear, hear). I am not one of those who disapprove of prohibiting meetings 
which may be illegal, or which, by their multitudinous attendance, may end in 
forcible intimidation I do not think that, if at the commencement of these pro- 
ceedings, if at the time that these large meetings were begun to be held, there 
had been a proclamation issued setting forth that the Lord Lieutenant declared 
that the meeting in such immense numbers was dangerous to the public 
peace, and calling upon Mr. O'Connell and the rest to “ from holding such 
meetings; | do not think that such a proceeding would have been a wrong 
course to adopt; and I do not think that it would have been disobeyed by Mr. 
O'Connell (Hear, hear). 

I should have said that after the meeting at Clontarf—after the proclamation 
putting down the Clontarf meeting—singular as it was, the government having 
taken no step till the end of the meetings ; still they might then, and with great 
propriety, have ceased and waited until Mr. O'Connell had proceeded to some 
step too dangerons to be left unpunished or unreproved. They thought better, 
however, to resort to the prosecution (Hear). And what was the prosecution 
for? It was for all thore meetings which they had allowed to pase—it was a 
prosecution for all those acts of which they had taken no notice (Cheers). It wae 
a prosecution for articles in newspapers which might have been proceeded 
against as seditious libels \Hear). It was a prosecution for acts which had been 
going on for nine months; and it appears that among the persons prosecuted 
was one who at a late period, along with others, had joined in meetings to which 
he might well have supposed, after the supine conduct of the government, nothin, 
illegal could have attached, and, being a Repealer in opinion, he might wit 
safety join (Hear). But in what way were they prosecuted’ It was not for 
taking part in separate meetings, but was 4 prosecution for a conspiracy (hear) 
—I believe every one is reminded of the same period by it—a prosecution which 
reminds one of nothing so much as the prosecations against Horne Tooke and 
Hardy, instituted at the commencement of the war the French revolution. 
Various acts, extending over a period of nine months—a course which Lord Er- 
skine, in his celebrated speech, so much objected to—all the acts were brought 
to bear, to prove that there was a conspiracy to obtain the same end, and to reach 
it by illegal means; yet what were these means’ Meetings that had been left 
unreproved and unrebuked (Hear). I have read with great attention the able 

may say the temperate speech of the Attorney-General ; and I have read 


ana 


| also the able and the temperate speech of the Solicitor-General, and the able, 


but by no means the temperate, charge of the Chief Justice : hear, hear); and I 
own that this point is not made out from any one of them. Either the meetings 
were legal and innecent, or the meetings were illegal and criminal. If they 
ga! and innoce .t, howcan many legal and innocent meetings form a crime ’ 
and criminal, why, for nme months, were they allowed to 
Why was not the extreme power of the law put 





Or, it 
pass unre proved ’ (Chee rs) 
i force’ (Hear) 


my were liieg 


These are, then grave questions (hear, hear, hear)—questions on which we 
are enti‘led to examine the conduct of the government (hear, hear,) There 
+s something more than this—the indictment is for conspiracy ; though Ido 
not profess to bave the remotest knowledge of the law, yet it is impossible for 
me, or for any one who has read the various speeches made on the one side and 
the other, not to make out something of thie law of conspiracy. It seems that 
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the law of conspiracy ie not the ancient law of the land. According to the 
Chief Jeniea, “patie that it meantnot it was in the common lan. 
age—but sometuing criminal; but 1t dues not appear what. it is by statute. 
fii what Mr. Bentham once called judge-made law. According to the state- 
ment of the Chief Jastice, it is thie—but I shall not detain the house by read- 
ing the extract. It was in substance, that in Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, it 
was stated in the notes to the last edition, that the law of conspiracy is carried 
much farther than it used to be, by modern decisions, and it was stated by Lord 
Ellenborough that it was carried quite far enough. It was therefore not the 
ancient law of the land. It was not statate lew. It depended upon the de- 
cision of the judges. and it seemed to him that the greatest caution should be 
used, lest such a law should be used for the oppression of the subject. Ocea- 
sionally the ine was difficult to distinguish between meetings for the discus- 
sion of political subjects, for the fair discussion of any grievances under which 
the people labour, and those that might be styled conspiracics. It is obvious 
that such a law may be made an instrument of great oppression. ‘Taere is but 
one remedy for it—it is that which is found in the case of Hardy and Horne 
Tooke. The remedy isin the faic and impartial trial by jory (Load Coeers) 
In this country we need never fear (wear, hear, and cheers). I put the sap 
case of a person fur a far exercise of fair discussion boing brought to 
trial here for conspiracy; why is it that he has no reason to fear any govern- 
ment, however arburary! Because the barrier of a jury stands between hun 
and tyranny (loud cheers). Because that barcier—a jury of fair and impartial 
men—will protect the subjects of this realim—will protect Englishmen in the 
exercise of their rights. Lt will act as their shield—as their protection against j 
an indie:ment for conspiracy. (cheers) 1 now come back to that of which I 
have already spoken—the statement of Sir Michael O'Logbliu, that it was the 
practice since the Union to strike off all Catholics, to * put by’ Roman Catho.- 
lies avd Liberal Protestants from a jury. 1 beg to recall to your imind the 
general distrust to the edministration of justice which was engen ered by such 
4 partial proceeding ; and | now ask of the house to see what has just ken 
place in Ireland. (Hear.) An accident, it seems, occurred in the making 
out of the list of jurors (Hear) According to an affidavit, it occurred in the 
Recorder's office, and instead of the general lis: of jurors that ought tu have 
bee made out, there was a list from which 60 names had been omitted. 
Mr. SHAW paid it was not stated on affidavit that 60 names had been omitted. 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL—It is not stated onan affidavit! That was the alle- 
gation on the challenge to the array, and the sight honourable gentieman has 
contradicted me as to a fact which was admitted by the Attorney-General and 
the law officers, by the demurrer the Attorney-General mace out. I shall be 
glad to find that 60 persons were not omisted — It is stated by this that some 
twenty seven persons were omitted, and it is stated by Mr. O'Connell that 
twenty-five out uf those twenty-seven were Roman Catholics, that is a greater 
roportion than is to be found in the original list, or as it was finally made out. 
t is stated therein, in the legal manner I suppose, that it was done fraudu- 
lently ; but 1 am not aware that any person is charged with frraud. I sap- 
pose that it was done quite innocently, and without any bed intention, But sup- 
posing there was that}mperlection,then } think it should have been the care ofthe 
government law officers, and of the government iteelf, that they should gain 
no advantage by it (Hear, hear). It did so happen, then, that of the forty- 
eight names that hav becn chosen, there were only ten of those persons that 
were Roman Catholics, and it happened that, it having been the former cus- 
tom always to leave out Roman Catholics and Liberal Protestants, those ten 
Roman Catholics and two Protestants were struck out by the solicitor of the 
Crown (Hear, hear}. It does, Sir, appesr to me that such a fact of itself de- 
rives the whole of these proceedings of any weight or value. [Loud cheers). 
er anderstand, if the object had been to obtain a jury to convict—if it had 
been the practice which a violent person might adopt for the purpose of sustaining 
a private right to obtain a jury to suit his parpose—I could then and in such @ 
case, understand such a conrse being token, If, the object here had been to 
put 4 jury into the box to acquit or to convict, | could understand the course 
adopted; but where there are ten Roman Catholics out of forty-eight, and the 
Crown proceeds to try men, all of whom, with the exception, I believe, of Mr. 
Steele, were Roman Catholics, and then the Crown strikes out every Roman 
Catholic on that list, it seems to make sure that the people of Ireland will 
think that the jury was made and packed for the purpose of a conviction, and 
that those accused have not had a fair and impartial jury (Cheers.) With 
respect to the conduct of the Attorney-General I have nothing to say, with the 
exception of the circumstance that has already been alluded to in this house ; 
and | do so, not fer the purpose of making an attack on him, but rather with 
reference to his conduct by others, 
in a court of justice, when the judges were just about to enter, when the 
























in Leeland the evils of both systems, as have been deseribed by the authority 
have referred.to, wilkbefound-combined. We find, on the one handy aris! 
from it, great envy, great jealousies, in consequence of people feeling them- 
selves excluded from advantages which are retained for another privileced 
class; and, as a neces: consequence of the great majurity of tue popula- 
tion being Roman Catholics, we tind many Protestant ministers with very in- 
considerable congregations attending them. ‘These are evils described as at- 
tendant upon the principle of a Church Establishment. But if we come to 
the evils attributable to the voluntary principle, we find them also in existence 
under the present law in Ireland. We find that the great body of the peorle | 
of Ireland have their ministers supported entirely by the voluntary principle ; 
and the must deserving of them admit that that’positiontorces them into political 
discussions in a way which true triends of religion woald wish to see avoided. 
For my own part, [ do wot think you can remove all the grievances which now 
press upon Ireland, unless on the one hand, by adopting the voluntary principle, 
or on the other, by making au establishment rot for one, bot for all religions 
which exist there. With respect to the voluntary principle, I think that i is 
liable to insuperable objections (Hear, hear). I do not think, in the first place, 
that it would promote the great object of establishing peace and hurmony be- 
tween various classes and denominations of people. Although the successors of 





| the present Protestant clergy would lose their stipends by law, I do not think 


they would lose their zeal for the Protestant religion any more than was the 
case with the Catholic clergy now. 4 believe, on the contrary, that the clergy 
of the two religions would contend more fiercely than they did now ; and that 
is the main reason why L object to the voluntary principle (Hear, hear]. The 
system which I should be disposed to adopt, would be one which would put the 
Established Church, as regards the Roman Catholics and Protestants, and the 
Presbyterians of the north of Ireland, on a footing of perfect equality (Hear. 
hear). I know the difficulty in the way of the unmediate accomplishment of 
such ameasure. | am aware that, in offering endowments to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, it might be looked upon in the light of offering them bribes to 
abandon the interests of their flocks, as regarded their civil rights. But if we 
begin by giving ther these civil rights, and so conciliate the atlections of the lay 
portion of the Roman Catholic population, I do not despair that, with their wi |- 
ing consent. we may be enabled to induce the clergy to form part of a general 
Church establishinent. For the present, however, the utmost that can be done 
would be avery remote step to this desirable end. I think, for instance, that an 
improvement should be made in the Ecclesiastical College of Maynooth. 

think there are great defects in the course of education now afforded to the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland ; and it has been a maxim of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, and I think it no unwise maxim for any Christian Church to adopt, 
that men, however lowly born, having sufficient attainments in religious doctrine 
and other branches of knowledge, are as capable of rising to eminence in the 
church, into the highest posts amongst the bishops and clergy, as any man born 
in the highest ranks of society. [Hear.] All that could be done, however, in 
the present inferior state of the establishments for the education of the clergy, 
would be to give larger sums to promote the utility of these establishments, 
and to improve the facilities for the foundation of glebes and houses. 
Such are the only means of improvement available at present; but | 
look forward to the time when the present circumstances of irritation will have 
passed away, and that confidence in the government will pervade the minds of 
the people which ought to exist been them, and which will enable us to give 
exactly the same advantages to the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians of Ire- 
land as are now enjoyed by the Protestants. At all events, I think that we 
ought to take away every thing derogatory to the position and character of the 
Koman Catholic bishops [ Hear, hear}. 

There remain for consideration the arrangements necessary for extending the 
utility of the clergy of the established church ; and upon this point I concur in 
the plan propounded by Dr. Wheatley, the archbishop of Dublin, for making it 
a chorch of congregations, and not of parishes, as it is under the present system 
[hear]. With the exercise of due care in this matter, the protestant clergy may 
be sufficiently provided for, without anything like an increase of funds being 
necessary. By the new regulations as to tithes, about L.300,000 has 
been saved since 1830. Now, how hasthis money been applied! Has it been 
given for the spiritual education of the people! No. It has all gone into the 
pockets of the protestant landlords [hear, hear). His lordship proceeded to al- 
iude to the tenure of land inquiry now in progress, and expressed his belief that 
the government was already in possession of sufficient evidence to legislate on 
the subject. 

Having now detained the house at such length [cheers], I will not go into 
further detail as to the various complaints and grievances which, if the house 
gives me the committee I ask for, it will be necessary to take into considera- 











whole majesty of justice surrounded them, he had so far lost his presence of 
mind and command of temper, as to send a challenge to another, inviting 
him to a breach of the peace. It was said by the government that such con- 
duct was excusable, because he was subjected to imputations; and it was 
said by another that he was not to be considered so much as the counsel in 
the case, but as a political party—that he felt that the government, of which 
he was the servant, was involved upon this occasion, and therefore he felt a 
peculiar interest in their success, and departed from the proper conduct which 
should be observed on that occasion, If this were a sutlicient excuse for the 
Attorney-General in having acted so outrageously, | ask, is there to be no 
excuse for the Roman Catholics, who for yearatter year have been subjected 
to the grossest imputations—upon whom the most violent attacks of every 
kind have been made as Roman Catholics—whose priests have been called 
‘demons,’ and who have found themselves denounced as ‘barbarians’ and 
* New-Zealanders ?’ (Cheers.) Can you think the Irish Attorney-General ex- 
cusable for his extreme loss of temper, and not be persuaded that some al- 
lowance should be made for the warmth and zeal of those who use language, 
going to the extreme of the fair bounds of discussion, if not beyond it, in re- 
sentiment « f such imputations? ( Hear.) 

I said | had nothing turther to remark upon these proceedings. The tra- 
versers were now convicted, They are to receive the sentence of the law, 
and —there you stop (Cheers). Your vigour ends there, and now let me ask 
you, what is the benefit you gain? ‘woe How far do you advance in 
conciliating the affections of the Irish? (Cheers). What do you expect from 
these proceedings? (Cheers.) Mr, O'Connell is a triumphant speaker; he 
is a man who has forced the government and the Parliament of England into 
the concession ot the Catholic Emancipation Act. He is a man who has al- 
ways been a triumphant speaker at popular meetings, and there can be no 
doubt that he is an objec of admiration to the people of Ireland; but I doubt 
if Mr. O’Connell, convicted by a jury made for that purpose, and exclusively 
composed of Protestants, sent to a prison to suffer for the people of re land— 
possibly he may lose his health and suffer from his advanced age in a prison 

-but [ doubt whether his hold on the people of Ireland may not rather be 
strengthened than lessened; and if the suffering victim, when you imprison 
him, may not be made a more triumphant leader even than he was before. 
(Hear, hear.) Let us, then, consider what is to be done with the future state 
of [reland. Let us consider whether there is no measure—whether there is no 
course by which we may really unite the people of Ireland to the people otf 
England. I say, in the first place, that we should take care, if you maintain 
the Union, that the people shall have allthe benefits that were promised to 
them by the address of! his house, and which were sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic Relief bill of 1829. Let them, | say, in the first place, have a pure 
and impartial! administration of justice. Let us inform, by a resolution of this 
house, the minister of the Crown, that there shall be no partial, no sectarian 
a(ministration — (Cheers). If the house went into committee, the first 
resolution | shoukl propose would be on this subject. I next would endeav- 
our to form the franchise agreeably to the wishes of the people of Ireland, and 
as much conformable to the law as it now prevails as possible (Hear, hear.) 
Hitherto, there have been no forty shilling frecholders in Ireland, A freehold 
for life is considered a good freehold in Lngland, why not give them this in 
Ireland? Make the franchise in Ireland as large and extensive as it is in 
England. As to the corporate franchise, I say there ought to be the same cor- 
porate franchise in Ireland as in England. The next subject I would touch 
upon is the eligibility to office ; and here again, by a resolution, we ought to 
declare in the terms of the right hon. gentleman, in his speech, in 1817, that 
exclusion contrary to Act of Parliament is more galling to the people of Ire- 
land than exclusion in conformity to Act of Parliament. I come now to a 
subject very intimately connected with all the grievances of which Ireland 
complains ; it isa subject upon which we have attempted to legislate, but in 
which we have pot succeeded in satisfying the views of the people of Ireland ; 
it is one in which no just princi rle appears to me to be a 4 I allude to 
the question of the ecclesiasti al ‘i 
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establishment in Ireland (Hear ) Under its 
present arrangement the Church Establishment in Ireland combines the dis- 
advantages both of a Church Establishment and of the voluntary principle 
(Hear, hear). It has been’stated by writers who have contended against the 
principle of a Church Establishment, that it tends to raise one class in the 
State above others, placing them in invidious positions, thereby necessarily 
exciting jealousies and ill-willamongst them: whilst the regulations of the 
Establishinent produce laziness amongst its ministers, and a se paration of the 
salary from theduty. With regard to the voluntary principle, it was stated 
by Paley, Hume, and others, that an important evil attendant upon it was that 
ministers of religion depending opon their flocks tor their support, were to 
apt to diverge from the strict and stern duty of ministers of religion, and join 
in the agitation of political matters, and to corrupt and pervert those religious 
tenets which did not coincide with the prevailing sentiments of their congre 
gations. With regard to the last objection, I think, without adverting to the 
case of Ireland, that we can find other countries in which they have | 





tion, and which it will be necessary for Parliament to legislate upon before it 
can hope to remove the disorders which are now complained of in that county. 
1 wish now, without going into further detail upon ail these points, to state to 
you the sentiment of a great statesman, speaking after the Union with Ireland 
had been carried, as to the spirit in which the governmentof that country should 
thereafter be administered, and the warning and advice contained in which 
remarks are but too applicable to the present state of things. In answer to 
the allegation that the Irish were disatlected to this country, and that a law 
was necessary to repress treason, Mr. Fox uttered these words: ‘If it be true, 
as they allege, that treason has tainted that people to the bone—if the poison of 
Jacobinism, as they call it, pervade the whole mind of the multitude—if dis- 
loyalty be so rooted and so universal that military despotism can alone make 
the country habitable, it would be against the experience of the world that such 
a wide and deadly disaffection could, or ever did, exist in ahy nation on tue 
globe, except from the faults of its governors. To this country too—to Eng- 
land, what a contradiction in the conduct of these honourable gentleman to their 
professions ! This nation was to reap marvellous blessings from the Union, but 
of what benefit is the junction of four or five millions oftraitors? Such, the laws 
proposed by these honourable gentlemen tell you, the Lrish are ; but such 1 tel] 
you they are not. A grosser outrage upon truth, a greater libel upon a gene- 
rous people, never before was uttered or insinuated. They who can find rea- 
son for all this, in any supposed depravity of the Irish, totally misunderstand 
their character. Sir, I love the Irish nation. I know much of Ireland from 
having seen it; I know more from private friendship with individuals The 
Irish may have their faults, like others. They may have a quick feeling of in- 
jury, and not be very patient under it ; but I do affirm, that, of all their charac- 
eristics, there is not one feeling more predominant in every class of the coun ry, 
from the highest to the lowest order, than gratitude for benefactors, and sensi- 
bility to kindness. Change your system towards that country and you will find 
them another sort of men. Let impartiality, justice, and clemency take place 
of prejudice, oppression, and vengeance, and you will not want the aid of mar- 
tial law, or the terror of military execution.’ Such were the sentiments of Mr. 
Fox. Such was his advice to the Commons of this country. Let us hope that 
this advice may not be lost (Cheers). He has long been in the grave: he lies 
interred in that receptacle near us, where the remains of the greatest men of all 
ages have been consigned— 
* At non in parva manes jacuere favilla 
Nec cmis exiguus tantum compescuit umbram’. 

The words of Mr. Fox must remain to all time to animate all those who at- 
tempt to speak in this house in behalf of the oppressed, of whatever class or na- 
tion ; but they will serve especially to animate those who speak in behalf of op- 
pressed Irishmen, when they declare that such a man, loving Ireland as he did, 
knew only of one way to win the affections of its people [Hear]. The house 
has now the opportunity—a late one certainly—but still sufficiently in ume, 
when it may realise and carry intu effect that which Mr. Fox said was the true 
policy which this country should adopt in regard to Ireland, after it had been 
united to us in legislative union [Hear]. I will refer now to the statement of 
anotler high authority, in respect to another country, in which great disorder 
turbulence and unhappiness prevailed for a long period after it had been united 
by statute with this country. It was an observation made in regard to Scot- 
land, by one of her sons who loved her well—I mean Sir Walter Scott { Hear, 
hear}. It is related by Sir W. Scott, that when George III. came to the throne 
the people of Scotland looked upon their young Sovereign, and expected under 
him all the harsh and rancorous policy which had occurred in the reigns of his 
predecessors, An officer having been proposed to him for a cominission in his 
Majesty's army, it was reported to him that this gentleman had fought in behalf 
of the Pretender, in whose service he had signalized himself by many acts of 
valour and devotion. The king replied—‘ Has he fought so well against me ! 
Then | have no doubt he will fight equally bravely for me, when se holds my 
commission’ [Hear, hear}. On this speech being reported throughout the high- 
lands of Scotland it produced an immediate and wonderful effect. The brave 
men of these northern regions still thought, as they had declared before the 
world, that the house of Stuart was the rightful claimant to the throne Yet 
from that moment there was not one who would not lay down his life for a sove- 
reign who had thus opened his arms to receive them {Cheers} 
a Queen on t! ‘ 








: We have now 
e throne of these realms, in the time of whose grandfather many 
acts af severity, of partiality, and of injustice were perpetrated ; many deplor- 
able scenes of civil conflict enacted in lreland ; martial law established to veowess 
revolt, and people agitating many impracticable notions in opposition, as ‘they 
considered, to the policy of their oppressors ; scenes by which the whole state of 
ociéty was necessarily thrown into the most lamentable disorganization 
The present Sovereign of these realms is young, as George the “Third was 
when he came to the throne, and under whose reign all those calamities 
which oppressed Scotland were removed. Why may not the present Queen 








een | reign over Ireland, as George the Third did over Scotland, and by imparting to 


found verified, especially, for instance, in the United States of America. Bui] that portionof her dominions the real practical benefite of umpartial rule and 
























equal justice, unite the two countries Jissuluble upion ? (Cheers) 
What is it that prevents sucha happy consummation? Not, I will undertake 
to say, the wishes of the Sovereign (cheers) ; for the Sovereign I have sery. 
ed, and « Sovereign more anxivus for the benefit and happiness of the [rish 
people it wou d be impossible to serve (Loud cheers). Never did 1 receive 
when [was in the office of the Secretary of State for the home Depart. 
ment, any instructions from that Sovereign, but such as bespoke #n equal re- 
gard forall her Irish subjecte—for Protestant, for Cathohe, and for Presby terian 
{Cheers}. What is it then, agaia | ask, that stands between Ireland and such 
a desirable consummation as that which took place in regard to Scotland man 
years ago, and under the effect oi which that country his become a happy can 
prosperous brother of England! Will this house stand between her 1 {Loud 
cries ofhear } If this house do decide, 1t will deed be taking @ serious reso. 
letion upou use'f. The effect of that resolution will be, to expose the cour, 
try for many years to the evils of an arbitrary and precarious dominion over 
lreland, and of diminished power and influence as regards the foreign nations - 
but if, on the other hand, rising above such prejudices as have tuo long had jn. 
fluence in the direction of these matters, you firmly desire to give practical 
efficacy 'o tne union between the two countries, and to knit together the 
hearts of her Majesty’s subjects, and throwing away the terrors of military 
array, a: d ail the intricacies anc quibbles of p tions, relying only on your 
own hearts and theirs, you will give the people of Ireland the glorious inher 
tance of English freedom—I will venture to say that in the experience of tht 
policy the hopes of this house will not be disappointed. [The noble Jord re. 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheering, which Jas:ed fur a considerable time ] 


SPEECH OF LORD STANLEY. 


Fridvy, Feb. 15, 
Lord STANLEY then rose and said—Sir, it is impossible to deny, and | 
feel no desire to deny, to the noble jord the member for London, the credit of 
having made, on this important question, an able and very clever Opposition 
motion, and an able and clever opposition speech—an able opposition mo. 
tion, because, under the form of a committee for the purpose of an inguiry 
the noble lord wel] knows the certainty of the rejection of his motion, and 
without that certainty he would not venture to bring it forward. (Loud cheers 
from the ministerial side of the house.) But in the certainty of the rejection 
ot his motion by the house, the noble lord has a convenient opportunity for 
saying, ‘ Look at the gross injustice of refusiug the inquiry—behold the in 
sult which this people commit against the people of Ireland; a mere motion 
is made for the inquiry into the grievances of Ireland, and that motion js re- 
pelled Wy a contemptuous majority.’ . Now, such is the language the noble 
tord will hold, and such is the language that will be held by his friends in [re- 
land. (Cries of ‘no, no.’) The motion is a direct,a manifest, a palpable 
censure on her Majesty’s government. (Cheers from the Opposition.) It is so 
in intention, though it is not so in terms; and on this point I cannot he] 
thinking that it would have been more straightforward in the nobie word, al. 
though perhaps not so politic, ifhe had not put his motion in that particular 
form in which he can blame his political enemies for the grievances existing 
in lreland—(cheers from the ministerial benches)—and ‘at the same time 
avoid suggesting any remedy for those grievances, (Cheers.) I do not agree 
in the opinion which the hon, and learned gentleman (Mr. C. Buller) seems 
to have furmed ot the Irish. people. {do not believe—he thinks no man can 
doubt—that il a foreign army were to land in Ireland, they would find from 
the great proportion of the people in that country a friendly reception. I have 
a higher opinion of the loyalty and good feeling of the people of Ireland than 
appears to be entertained by the hon and learned gentleman. (Hear, hear. 
and cheers from the ministerial benches.) But, sir, if indeed the case be as 
the hon. and learned gentleman represents it—if, indeed, it be true, that upon 
the first threatening of foreign war, a great portion of the population of Ire. 
land are ready to welcome the arrival of ofa hostile foree—(loud cries of hear 
hear)—a force hostile to Great Britain,but friendly to themselves—if, indeed 
it be true, as the honourable and learned gentleman states, that Ireland is not 
a disaffected, but a revolting ig we calmly awaiting the moment when they 
may avow their hostility—(hear, hear, hear)—banded together as one man 
under a Jeader who rules them with an absolute sway for action or inaction— 
(cheers from the ministerial benches)—who, for ulterior purposes, keeps 
thera in peace, but who, if he raise his finger, can call them into action— 
(cheers)—if, indeed sir, this be true, at this moment, when a mest important 
prosecution has barely closed, though I can imagine that for party purposes it 
may be useful---(loud cheers)—-yet for national and patriotic objects I 
can conceive no conduct invelving a more tremendous responsibility 
than that of men who have served the crown, of men who may hope agai 
to serve the crown—(loud cheers)—and who now come furward, and with 
every popular prejudice fermenting in Ireland, with popular feeling exci- 
‘ed—as some hon. gentlemen have told us—to the very verge of madness, 
endeavour to favour it by every description of misrepresentation. and to 
thwart by every mode of vebticly-nvowel oppnskion and hostility the course 
which in such tremendous circumstances has been taken by those charged 
withfthesafety of this great country. ( loud cheering.) And what, sir has 
been that course? Has it been, as the hon. and learned gentleman has stated 
must be the inevitable result of such a state of things as he has in such forei- 
ble terms described, a violation, a constant violation, of constitutional princi- 
les? Whatlaw have we strained? (Derisive cheers from the Opposition.) 
Vhat new powers have we asked for? (Loud cheers from the nainisterial 
benches.) What rights and privileges have we restrained ?- To what do you 
appeal ? You tell me you think lreland to be in a most dangerous state. You 
tell me you consider that Mr, O’Connell is the leader of thatdanger. You tell 
me that he is the head of that hostile population, acting upon it by his agents 
and associates. The noble lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) tells us that Mr 
O’Connell possesses the affections and the confidence of the Irish people: and 
the noble lord insisted that we must be guided in our policy towards Ireland 
by the opinion of Mr. O’Connell. A more forgiving man than the noble lord 
he never knew.(Laughter.) Without violence—without extraordinary pow- 
ers—nay, under som reproaches on the part of many, and reproaches now on 
the part of the hon. gentlemen opposite, that we did not intertere earlier—[loud 
cheers from the ministerial benches }—we have, asI ventured to say last year 
we should do, pursued a steady and a legal course; and without violation of 
the law, without increased power, trusting to the law, and to the law alone. 
we have brought to judgment and conviction the leader of this danger. : 
You tell me that the danger is not over; you tell me that we have not sue- 
ceeded in our object; that this very conviction has driven the people to mad- 
ness ; aye, and before you received the very record of that conviction aye 
and before the law officer of the crown could appear to face your calumnies 
and charges against him.—(Cries of ob, from the opposition, answered by 
cheers from the ministerial benches)—you think it right, you think it patri- 
otic, yer think it safe, you think it decent, here, in the house of commons— 
(loud cheers from the opposition)}—to excite an already maddened people, and 
to arraign here in this assembly, and from such reports as you receive, the 
conduct, the words, the voice,the gestures of the highest functionaries of the 
law. (Cries of oh, from the opposition, and cheering trom the ministerial 
benches.)—Mr. Shiel was conspicuous in his manifestations of disapproba- 
tion. [am sorry that I excite the honourable and learned gentleman so much. 
(Loud laughter.) A noble lord, I think, at an early stage of the debate, ac- 
cused her Majesty’s government of occupying and not governing IreJand, and 
it has been made, tor a very considerable time, a matter of charge against the 
government, that it was their determination and their principle to rule Ireland 
by military force, and not by adherence to the law. Now, what are the facts 
of the case? The nobie lord commented, the other night, on what he called a 
false return, produced by the right hon. secretary for the home department: 
and an hon. gentleman called for a return of the rank and file in Ireland in 
each of the years since 1805. And what is the result? Why, that this mille 
tary despotism, this government, that rules by forcee—this government which 
is bent upon superseding by brute force, and by the army, the ordinary course 
of law—have during the two years they have been in office, up to the com- 
mencement of 1843, maintained in Ireland a force of just 2,000 men lower, oa 
the average, than the average numbers of men maintained in that country by 
hon. gentlemen opposite during a period of seven years. 1 will not go through 
the figures. In 1832, the military force in Ireland numbered 19,301 men; m 
IS38 it was 23,988—(hear, hear)—in 1834, 23,035; and in the next seven 
years, from 1835 down to 1841, the average force was 16,810 men. The 
lowest force in Irelandin any single year was 14,687 men; aud the present 
despotic, arbitrary government, on the average of the two years, 1842 and 
1843, have had in helani a force of 14,833 men. (Cheers.) Jn the monthof 
May, 1842, they had in freland a force below 13,000 men, the lowest military 
force that had ever been maintained in Ireland since the union. (Hear, heat, 
and cheers.) But in 1843 commenced a sysiem in that country which I think 
I may venture to describe as a system of most pernicious agitation. Multi- 
tudinous meetings were held in every part of the country, which, if not ™ 
themselves strictly illegal, I think no man can deny were such as to cause 
reasonable and serious alarm—ihough they did not commit violence, because 
that was not the object of those leaders at whose beck the people rose or were 
stiil—But will any man tell me that a succession of these meetings of 200,000 
and 300,000 persons, under the plea of petitioning parliament, but not pet 
tioning parliament—[hear]—meetings, the scenes selected for which were 
calculated to excite the most rancorous hostilicy towards England—meetibgs 
at which language was used, the tendency of which was undoubtedly 10 ci® 
ate ill-will and animosity between the two countries: wil] any man tel! mc 
that, if these meetings were not in themselves illegal, their tendency w4* nea 
such as to create reasonable apprehension, if not of immediate disturbance ul 
the public peace, at least of the overthrow of the functions of the settled go 
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ible for the peace of the empire, would 
and week by week, multitadinoas meetings of 200,000 and men ar- 
raved, disciplined, and taught their own strength, an}, after the declaration of 
the hoa. and learned gentleman who had just sat down, that it peeded but the 
holding up of the finger of one man to raise that strength, will apy one say 
that the conduct of the government would not have been deserving of impeach- 






ment, if they bad not met this display of se ages force by an accession of 


hysical force, safficient, thank God! not only to check apy ow'rage, but to 
tverawe the possibility of such outrage being committed. (Cheers from the 


ministerial benches.} If the honse will allow me, I will take the liberty of 


dealing with some of the tepics to which the noble lord called attention in his 
openina speech, aad to which many hon. gentlemen have alluded in the course 
of th2 debate.—And I may venture to say that the whole course ot this debate 
has singularly illustrated the payer of the noble lord the member for the 
city of London [Lord J. Russell] in bringing forward a motion for a committee 
instead of making any substantive proposal ; for, though there has been great 
uranimity in condemning the apy game some discrepancy, neverthe- 
jess, as to the causes for which they are condemned—{a laugh)—there has 
been great difference of opinion as to the course which ought to have been 

ursued by her Majesty’s ministers, and as to the nature of the measures 
which the government succeeding the present administration ought to pro- 

se, Great blame has been attached to the course adopted by the govern- 
ment. An objection has been taken that they did not interfere soon enough ; 
then an objection was taken that they interfered too soon; and then they were 
blamed for issuing a proclamation too late, when my right hon. friend proved, 
by a fair statement of dates, that it was impossible, by any physical power, to 
have issued the government proclamation, relative to the Clontarf meeting, 
one day earlier. (The noble lord was interrupted by loud cries of oh, and 
laughter, from the opposition benches.] I really thought this question had 
been settled. [Renewed cries of oh !] 

[ will not weary the house by a repetition of the statement of my hon. 
friend. We have had it said over and over again, repeated usque ad nau- 
seam, that 65 Catholics were omitted from the list—[oh, oh]—at least 65 pei- 
sons, the greater proportion Catholics. [Renewed shouts of oh! from the op- 
position.) That was the statement originally made. [Hear, hear.] The 
charge made was this—that the trayersers, or the majority of them, being 
Catholics, they were prejadiced on their trial, in consequence of the exclusion 
of a number of Catholics from the jury list. [Cries of hear, hear, from the 
opposition benches.] That was the charge. What turns out to be the fact ? 
Sixty names were not omitted—no, nor 30, [Oh,oh.] Only 24 names were 
omitted. [An hon, member—Yes, 27.] Fifteen of those names were those of 

srsons residing in one parish. [Renewed interruption from the opposition 
os hes.) I am stating what I have heard from the Recorder of Dublin. 
[Cheers.] The Recorder does not know of these,15 persons who were Catholics, 
or who Protestants; but this he knows, that the gentleman from whose negli- 
gence, or in consequence of whose omission, these hames were not placed on 
ihe list, is himself a Catholic. Then a charge was brought against us for 
striking the jury. [Anhon. member—Challenging. A laugh, and some 
cries of osder.] This is a term which has been used, but it is an inaccurate 
expression. What was the fact? The noble lord (Lord J. Russell) has very 
ingeniously contrived to omit noticing the distinction between common and 
special juries; he has omitted to tell the house that if the government had had 
acommon jury, which they might have had, the crown had the power, with- 
out limit, of causing persons to stand by, and the crown might, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been charged, though unjustly, with packing the jury. We 
resorted to no such advantage ; we appealed to a special jury , and we took it 
as the jury list then stood. The traversers complained that the special jury 
list was not an accurate list, and they applied tor time. This request was 
acceded to, and the trial did not take place until the new jury list was formed. 
How was it framed? Not by a law which we introduced—not accerding to 
any new fangled system—no, but according to a law framed, I presume, to 
facilitate the due administration of justice—intruduced, | believe, by Sir Mi- 
chael O’Loghlen, at that time attorney general. What were the conditions of 
that law? Out of the whole number of 700 persons, 48 were to be taken by 
chance. Afier this was done, did they exert their right of challenge? Did 
they cause persons to stani by ? Did they exercise any discretion whether 

they would or would not strike any names out? No; but of the 48 names, the 
government on the one hand, and the traversers on the other, were each eom- 
pelleito strike off 12 names. ‘ But,’ it is said, ‘it happens that ten Catholics 
were struck off’ The answer made to this statement is that to the best of our 
belief thes Catholics were all Repealers, and not Repealers only. [The no- 
ble lord was here interruptet by an observation from Mr. Sheil, which was 
inaudib'e in the gallery.) The right hon. gentleman must recollect that he 
has a little professional bias in this case. [A laugh.] I have none. They 
were not struck off on account of their religion, nor for the sake of producing 
prejudices. Hon. gentlemen talked of striking off Roman Catholics, and 
thought ita strong assertion that Roman Catholics were not to be believed 
tpon their oaths. I entirely agree with this. I have just received the affida- 
vit which the hon. gentleman opposite [Mr. Sheil] said was not made. It is 
here. [Loud cheers from the ministerial benches.] 

Mr. SHEIL—I don’t deny it. 

Lord S'TANLEY—Signed ‘ William Bourne, clerk of the crown.’ The 
honourable gentleman 4 pom [ Mr. Sheil] denied the existence of the affida- 
vit. Itissigned by W. Kemmis, and swcern before William Bourne, clerk 
of the crown. I cannot help thinking that in this case, so great and so import- 
ant, tne right hon. and learned gentleman has brought into this house and into 
this discassion those quibbles and quirks—-[ministerial cheering]—those 
quibbles and quirks by which in a court of law it is sometimes sought to im- 
pede the course of substantial justice. The right hon. gentieman says not a 
word about repealers. No; but we have a declaration that they either were 
repealers or had subscribed to a fund called the loyal national repeal associa- 
tion. {The noble lord threw down the document which he held in his hand, 
while nis countenance betrayed marks of great indignation, and he was loud- 
ly cheered by the ministerial members.] He continued—Sir, we are charged 
with striking oif the names of the Roman Catholics trom the jury list, The 
crown exercises an alternative right with the traversers to strike, and though 
it is an insult of a grievous character for the crown to strike off the Roman 
Catholics, if is not of the slightest note that apon the part of the traversers, 
who had an alternative strike with the crown, it so happened that none but 
Protestants were struck off. [Loud cheers.] I don’t blame them. [Hear 
hear.] [ hope now I have disposed of this question of striking the jury. [loud 
cheers.] fon. gentlemen who talk so mach about thatsubject and upon mat- 
ters of religion do not seem to think that Protestants can be in the least offend- 
ed by the oft repeated assertion that it is impossible for a Catholic to have a 
fair trial before a Protestant jury—{hear]—for such are the allegations most 
unhesitatingly made by gentlemen of the-Roman Catholic persuasion. [ oe 
But I say more. The hon. gentleman sneered when I said we had straine 
no law. Was there any doubt upon the lawofthe matter? Was there any 
hesitation upon the subject by the bench? Ifso,the learned gentleman will 
have an opportunity to tell us of it. [Cheers.] Some gentleman commented, 
and as I think commented most unfairly, upon the charge to the jury; and I 
must add, that I don’t think it very decent of a member of the legal profession 
to avail himself of his eon asa member or this house for the purpose of 
attacking one of the highest legal functionaries inthatcountry. [Great cheer- 
ing.} And for what? For misdirection? No. No man imputed that to him. 
But for some expression—because he summed up too much, according to the 
right hon. gentleman, against the traversers. Why, he delivered the law in 
which the bench was unanimous. Did he strain the law ? No; he did not 
The judges all concurred, and ghe delivered the unanimous opinion of the 
bench. [Loud cheers.] He gave the fact exactlyto the jury, and 1 must 
say that | never in my life remembered a jury who appeared to have a more 
conscientious sense of the value and the obligations of an oath—{loud cheers] 
—or to whom more praise is due for passing, not a verdict of condemnation, 
but a verdict most discriminating with regard to the separate guilt of the va- 
rious parties. [Loud cheers.] as there any haste? any over forward zeal? 
Did they not, on the contrary, retire a second time, because they did not alto- 
gether agree as to the terms of their verdict? Will any man tell me that that 
jury did not apply their minds, their time, and their attention in a most praise- 
worthy manner to the merits of the case ? (Hear, hear, and cheers.} And by 
that jury the verdict was agreed to upon the facts, and by that bench upon the 
jaw. 

The course pursued by the government has been fully vindicated by the 
verdict and by the law, and the leaders of what was not denied to be danger- 
ous conspiracy were brought to the bar of justice. That we efiected, without 
a breach of the peace or without a violation of the law, and now is it the 
time, forsooth, above all others, for a political party to come forward and 
make a motion for a committee ofinquiry. The noblelord then proceeded to 
reler tothe proposition for abolishing the established church, and quoted 
several authorities to show, that previous to and after the union, up to the 

passing of the emancipation bill, the Roman Catholics uniformly disavowed 
the intention to deprive the establishmentof her temporalities. His lordship 
then spoke as follows :—I have cited Roman Catholic authorities in sufficient 
number, and I may well call the attention of the house toa passage in the 
Speech delivered by the commissioners of his late Majesty, King George 
IV., on the assembling of parliament in the year 1829. ‘ 


Visers 


a 


The responsible ad 
; t the crown at that period had made up their minds to the introdue- 
“on ol a measure for the relief of the Roman Catholics from the disabilities 
ander which they laboured; and, with a view to that, the fullowing words 
were introdaced into the King’s speech at the opening of the session :—‘ You 
“ul consider whether the removal of those disabilities can be effected con- 
sistently with the full and permanent security of ourestablish ments in charch 
“nd state, with the maintenance of the returmed religion established by law, 


be justified in seeing da day, | and the rights and Of the bishops and the clergy of this real and 
: x by me apt repens mt er oe ~ a 













their charge. These are institutions which 

must ever be held sacred in this Protestant kingdom, and which it is the duty 

and the determination of his Majesty to preserve inviolate.’ Now, the house 

of commons, in passing the relief bill, were governed by the principles laid 

down to them in the speech from the throne, and, long before the introduction 

in the measure itself, the house, in the address which was voted in reply to 
the speech from the throne, adopted the principles which the speech set forth 

on the inviolability of the established church, and the sacred duty of main- 
| taining its rights. At length, when the house was called upon to proceed to 
the business of legislation on this subject, and when my right hon. friend 

moved a resolution preparatory to the introduction of the bill of relief, that | 
resolution fully embodied the sentiments inculcated in the speech from the | 
throne. In submitging that measure to the consideration of parliament, my 
right hon. friend mest traly told the house that the measare would impose an 
oath upon Roman Catholics, the form of which shoukt be as strong and as 
binding as it was possible for language to make it. Before the passing of the 
emancipation act the Roman Catholics declared over and over again that 
they had no intention to interfere with the revenues of the established church 
—that was the language which they held; and my right bon. friend, trusting 
to that which they then affirmed to be their feelings and intention, would not 
introduce any provision to debar a Roman Catholic from legislating upon 
any subject which might come before him as a member of parliament. Mty 
right hon. friend said that he had obtained every security which, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was possible fur him to obtain. He said that he thonght the 








| with which Roman Catholies regarded an oath, he would accept their dec- 


oath had been framed with the utmost care; that, looking to the reverence 


laration on oath, and he would not seek for any higher or more binding secu- 
rity. (Hear, hear). I now approach another branch of the subject, but 1 do 


every portion of this empire the Protestant 
cont-aued cheers | 





so, I can assure the house, with an earnest desireto offend no man—to charge 
no man with any wilful violation or evasion of the obligations undertaken by | 
or imposed upon him. I am ready to admit that a Roman Catholic has as 
gooda right as a Protestant to legislate upon matters connected with the 
church, provided only that he adhere to that conscientious belief which he en- 
tertains respecting the obligations imposed upon him by the oath which he 
hasiaken. In saying this, I appeal not to the passions of the Protestant, bat 
to the conscientious feelingsot the Roman Catholic. I may, therefore, witn- 
out offence, read the oath imposed by the emancipation act, and be permitted 
at the same time to connect it with the previous declaration. This vath, be it 
remembered. was enacted asa security tor the Protestant church, and these 
are the terms of it: ‘I do swear that I willdefend to the utmost of my power, 
the settlement of property within this realm, as established by the laws; and 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and soiemly abjure, any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, as settled by law within this realm. And I 
do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to which I am or | 
may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion, or Protes- 
tant government in the united kingdom, and I do solemnly, and in the pres- | 
ence of God, testify and declare that | take this oath in the plain and ordinary | 
sense of ithe werds, without any qualification or mental reservation what- | 
ever. (Hear, hear, hear). ‘Those are the terms of the oath, and this is the | 
spirit in which the parliament of this country legislated for the relief of the 

Roman Catholics. Ido not charge any Roman Catholic with being capable | 
of violating any such obligation, I can readily imagine that there are those 
who think that a reduction of the teinporalities of the established church might 
increase the efficacy of that church; but this I will say, that it behoves the 
Roman Cathotic, with that oath in his hand 
which he entertained for such an obligation, | say it behoves him well to ex- 
amine his own conscience, and to look most carefully at the nature of any en- 









I believe, | share in common with the vas) majority of the of 
~a fixed and an unalterable determination to maintain uphold 
established church. [Loud and 


SPEECH OF MR. MACAULAY. 


Monday, Fbruary 17. 

Mr. Macaulay, after a slight ailusion to the addresses of the Speakers im- 
mediately preceding him, proceeded to state his views on the question before 
the House as follows :— 

Sir, the ground on which | support the motion of my noble triend is this— 
I conceive that Ireland is in & mort unsatisfactory and alarming conditioa, I 
conceive that although for the remote causes of the disorders of Lreland, nei- 
ther the prevent Government nor any living siatesmen are respoasible, yet for 
the immediate causes of those disorders which now peculiarly alarm us the 
conductol her Majesty's present advisers must be looked wo. 1 conceive 
that, when those disorders had reached in auiemn an alarming height, her 
Majesty's Mis isters di i not show in apy part of their conduct, eiher in legis- 
lation or administration, that they justly appreciated the nature of those dis- 
orders, or that they were aware of the proper mode in which those disorders 
should be treated. I see no signs of promise for the future of a policy better 
than that which they have hitherto followed. 1 look forward, certainly, with 
deep uneasiness to the state of Ireland. I conceive that, in such circumsian- 
ces, it is the constitutional right and duty of this House to interfere; and I 
conceive that my noble friend, by inviting us to go into a committee of the 
whole House, has proposea a mode of interference which is perlectly conve- 
nient, as it is undoubtedly called for. 

Now, as to the first of these propositions, it will not be yg for me to 
waste any time in an attempt to show that the condition of Ireland is one 
which may justly inspire great anxiety and alarm. On that point I conceive 
that both sides of the House are fully agreed. That country, sir, in extent 
about one fourth of the United Kingdom, in population certainly more than 
one iourth; superior, probably, in internal fruitfulness to any area of equal 
size in Europe ; possessed of a position which holds out the greatest tacilities 
for commerce, at least equal to any other country of the same extent in the 
world; an inexhanstible nursery of the finest soldiers, a country beyond all 
doubt of far higher consequence to the prosperity and greatness of this em- 
pirethan all iis far-distant dependencies, were they muhiplied four or five 
times over; superior to Canada added to the West Indies, and these both 
conjoined with our possessions at the Cape and in Australa, and with all 


the wide dominions of the Moguls, what is the state to which you have re- 
duced it? 
govern Great Britain, but as you are governing Scinde—(cheers)—not by the 
confidence of the people in the laws and their attachment to the constitution, 
but by means of armed men and entrenched camps—(Cheers repeated), 


How is it you govern it? Not by love, but by fear; not as you 


There can be no doubt that, when we seek for the primary causes of these 


| disorders, we must look back to a period beyond the existence of the present 
or late Administrations ; not only bey 
but to times anterior to those in which the party names of Whig or Tory 
were pronounced —anterior to those of the Puritans, to whom the honourable 
member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli,) in his very ingenious speech, at- 
tributed the calamities of Ireland—anterior even to the Reformation, 
| the primary cause of the evils of Ireland is the manner in which that coun- 
try became annexed tothe English Crown, 
| peculiar kind, 
; , eth }1on would have been nodisadvantage to Lreland, and might have been a ben- 
, and influenced by the reverence efit to her; but it was nol a conquest like those we have been accustomed to 
see made in modern Europe. 


veyond the time of any living statesmen, 


Sir, 


lt was a conquest,and one of a 
The mere annexation of the country to the English domin- 


lt was pot a conquest like that which onited 


actment affecting the church before that he gives his vote. (Hear). 


insult to the Roman Catholics. The hon. gentleman said the oath iu the act 
meant to exclude is now extinct. Why, in that view it was a worse insalt, 
for it is a gratuitous insult, 
that it is not consistent with the welfare of the country, that in su high a 
situation as that of head of the state there should be quite an equality be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catholic, As had been stated to the house, | 
now state that her Majesty's government are prepared to go to the fullest 
extent in doing justice to the Roman Catholics, but | do not consider it in. 
consistent with the determination to do the fullest justice to the Roman Ca 
tholics, by removing everything which they may in reason, nay, even in potnt 
of feeling, consider a grievance, to be at the same time fully resolved to marn- 
tain the established church (Hear, hear, hear). Whatdo they ask! To 
be eadowed with the produce of the estates of the estab'ished chareh! No. 
They will refuse that if you give it them. [Hear, hexr]. ‘hey donot want 
the plunder of the church; they do not wish to set aside the prescriptive 
rights of property which have been growing up through +o many ages; they 


be disunited from the state. 
they insist that no other body should be allied to it. 
hon. and learned gentleman talks of equality. Endow the Roman Catholics 
Are they on equality! Will they submit to your laws; admit of your con- 
trol in ecclesiastical matters; permit the crown to appoint their bisoope; or 
consent to your regulating their ecclesiastical sees ! 
interfere in any portion of their policy’ No. But they say, “ Give us the 
advantages of an establishment in alliance wi h the state, and relieve us from 
all the restrictions which you impose on the Protestant church, and whicn are 
the consequences of the alliance of the establishment with the stace.” [Hear]. 


Is this equality? 


But then | am told that the mere existence of the establisned church is an 
of settlement was useless, because the Roman Catholic line which it was 


But the case is not so; it is not as the hon. and 
learned gentleman states it; the oath is imposed because this country feels 


refuseall alliance with the state; if you ask them, they cannot come into your 
plans on these terms; they ask equality ; they ask that the Church which 
does ally itself tu the state, which does maintain obedience to her laws, should 
Because they refused all alliance with the state 
The 


Will they al ow yuu to 


Lorraine to France, or Silesia to Prussia, It was a conquest of a diflerent 
kind, well known in ancient times, and dowa to our own days well known 
in rade or semi-civilized nations—the conquest of race over race, such a one 
as established the dominion of the Mahratias in Gwalior, or that of the Span- 
iards over the American Indians, ‘That, | think, was the first great cause of 
those disorders, and the eflecthas not by any means ceased to act, I believe 
the very worst of tyranpies that can exist is the tyranny of raceover race, [ 
believe that no enmity that ever existed between nations separated by seas 
and mountains, aggravated as ic may have been by long existence, has ever 
approached the intense bitterness which is cherished by nations towards each 
other, when they are geographically and locally intermingled, and yet have 
never morally amalgamated. 

And, sir, has not a feeling like that which reigned in the breasts of the Span- 
iards and Mahratias towards their conquered slaves, been excited by yout 
own taunts in a great part of the people of England towards their brethren in 
Ireland 1—(Cheers.) It might have been hoped that the lapse of time and the 
| consequences of civilization would have healed the original evi)—that what 
| we have seen in our own country, which formerly suflered under the same 
evil, and most cruelly, would have taken place also in Ireland, Here Gek 
and Saxon, Dane and Norman—all have been fused down and melted to- 
gether, to form the great and united English people. ‘This, I say, we might 
have hoped would have taken place in Lreiand; and | believe it would, but 
for the circumstances under which it was attempted to force the relormation 
on that country. 

Then came new divisions to strengthen and embitter the old, ‘The English 
colonists adopted the new doctrines as they had been embraced in England; 
the aborigines remained true to the ancient faith, alone among ail the nations 
of the north of Europe. ‘Then a new line ot demarkation was added; theo- 
logical antipathies were introduced among the existing differences, and re- 
newed the dying animosity of race. And in this manner the feud has des- 
cended to our own times, 

Then came the occurrences to which the honourable member for Shrews- 
bury, in the speech which he delivered, made some reterence, It untortunate- 
ly so happened that the spirit of liberty in England was closely allied with that 
spirit in theology which was most zealously opposed to the Catholic Church. 








But the bishops mast be put on an equality, says the noble lord. Does he 
mean to admit tne Roman Catholic bishops to the house of Jords! [An hon. 
gentleman sitting near the noble lord here said, “* Yes, he does; but’ }— 

Lord J. RUSSELL seid—lI do not. 

Lord STANLEY resumed—Happy, vuited party! The noble lord at once 
denies the intentions imputed to him by an hon. gentleman sitting near him; 
but if the hon. gentleman would admit the Roman Catholic bishops to seats 
in the house of lords, does he mean that they should be appointed by the 
Crown’? No. Buthe says that bishops nominated and appointed by 4 foreign 
potentate, are to take their seats as peers of the realm, and become entitled to 
vote in the house of lords. (Hear.) He must mean that, for what is the 
alternative? If they are not to be admitted to seats in the legislature, what 
becomes of your equality? (Cheers.) ‘There is one point | wish to refer to 
briefly. It is stated that the Roman Catholic clergy would not accept any 
endowment from the state. There appears to be great agreement upon this 
point; for, if the government were disposed to endow the clergy, there would 
be a disinclination on the partof a large body of the people of England to agree 
to it. The hon. gentleman seems to treat with contempt a proposition which 
mighi have the effect of making the Roman Catholic datey more independent 
of their flocks, with regard to estates; 1 mean the proposal which relaxes the 
law at present in force, in such a manner as to enable the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, where persons hoid trusts for them, in the same manner as 
by a recent statute that privilege was conferred upon Roman Catholics and 


their Catholic sudjects, 
showed them creat tavour and attachment; Charles II, was a concealed Cath- 
olic; James I[. was an avowed Catholic. {n this manner it pappenss, Reons>- 
out the whole of that century, that our slavery and their freec 

and the same thing, and that the very events, dates, and names, which in the 





Dissenters in this country. By the 24 and 3d of William IV., the regulations 
are somewhat different in England than in Ireland, and more stringent, for in 
Lieland a priest cannot at present hold ioral wen of and no valid deed can be 
given to him, or any other person for his advantage, in his capacity as a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman. I hope that those who claim this right for the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, to enable the Rowan Catholic landlords and people, by 
their united efforts, to obtain for their clergy fixed estates, will not take the 
intention of government upon this subject as an indication of any hostile feel- 
ing to the Irish peop'e. (Hear.) If you show that there is a practical griev- 
ance, in not having a provision made for them, which they will not accept, but 
if there is any grievance which can be altered—if there 1s anything that can 
go to improve the condition of the Roman Catholic population and priesthood, 
you will not find, on the part of her Majesty’s government—bigots, as you 








choose to represent them—any disinclination to view those claims with the 
consideration which { admit is due to a priesthood Gpnnected with so large a 
body of her Majesty’s government. [Cheers.] Butito any proposition to ex- 
terminate the established church | cannot consent; afainst in the first instance 
any attempt to pass a vote of censure, which, in my conscience, | believe to 
be unmerited on the part of the government, I shall humbly and firmly protest ; 
and against the confiscation of the pruperty of the church 1 shall raise my 
voice as long as I havc a voice to raise. [Cheers.] Y 
Some mirth was here created by several hon. members on the opposition 
benches, amongst whom we observed Mr. Gisborne and Sir V. Blake, rising 
under the impression that the noble lord had finished his speech, and moving 
the adjournment ot the debate, while others were hastening out of the house. 
Lord STANLEY, however, having only paused to take up a book, pro- 
ceeded to read an extract from a speech made by the noble lord, the member 
tor Tiverton, in 1829, on the subject of the Catholic relief bill, in which he 
{Lord Palmerston] strongly condemned the admission of Roman Catholics to 
Parliament, and every attempt to interfere with the property of the established 
church. Such in 1829 was, in the opinion of the noble lord, the fate, and the 
well-merited fate, which would fall upon any administration which should be 
as the noble jord says, profligate enough to enteriain a proposition for the 
injury or subversion of the established church. [Cheers.) | will not ase 
terms so strong as those used by the noble Jord; but this I say, that while I 
believe the bulk of the people of England is fully determined to do full and 








substantia! justice to the civil rights of their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 


li did so happen that those who wished for arbitrary government, during the 
seventeenth century, were closely allied with the leaders of the old religion 

and not with its thevlogical opponents. 
Milton, however eminent defenders of freedom, though u 
widest extent the doctrines of free discussion and religious liberty, yet always 
made one exception to their tolerance—the Roman 
hand, those princes who never respected the free rights of conscience in any 


Such men as Pym, Hampden, a 
Iding in their 


atholics. On the other 


Protestant dissenters all betrayed another propensity—to favour the rights of 
James |. regarded them with no aversion , Char'es L 


om meant one 


mind of an Englishman were associated with everything that tended to the 


glory and prosperity of his country, were associated in thatof an Irishman 


with all that had worked the ruin and degradation of his 

Twice during the century of which | have been speaking, the Catholic po- 
pulation rose against the Protestants; they were twice put down, and both 
times with a large annexation of land, confiscation of property, and the inflic- 
tion of severe penalties. The first insurrection was put down by Oliver Crom- 
well, the second by King William. Each ot these eminent ‘eaders, after his 
victory, proceeded to establish a system of his own. That of Cromwell was 
simple, strong, fierce, hateful, cruel; it might be comprised in one word, 
which, as Lord Clarendon tells ns, was then constantly uttered in the English 
army—extirpation. What would have been the consequences if he had lived, 
no one can tell, but his object is stated to have been to make Ireland completce 
ly Englith: however, he died, and his plans were interrupted, — 

The policy adopted by William ILL and his advisers was, in seeming, cerg 
tainly Jess cruel, but whether in reality less cruel I have my doubts. The 
Irish Catholics were to live, roultiply, and replenish the earth; but they were 
to be what the Helots were in Sparta. or the Greeks under the Ottoman, or 
what the man of colour now is in Pennsylvania, The Catholic was w be 
excluded from every office of honour and profit; his every step in the coad of 
life was to be fettered by some galling restriction. If desirous of military 
glory, he was to be told, you may go and gain it in the armies of Austria or 
France ; if he felt an inclination for political science, he might meddle in the 
diplomacy of Italy and Spain; but, if he remained at home, he was a mere 
Midianite—a ‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water.’ These enactments main- 
tained the feelings trom which they sprung; and to this period are to be re- 
ferred all those horrid abuses in the relations between landlord and tenant 
which deform the secial state of Ireland. The combination of rustic tyrante 
was opposed by a host of rustic banditti, who appear under various names, at 
intervals of four or five years, during the whole of the lastcentury. The courts 
of law and the jury existed only for the benefit of the dominant sect. Regard- 
ing the priesthood, we heard sume anecdotes last night, and very pry 27d 
were. which showed that these men, who were revered by millions as the dis- 
pensers of the Christian sacraments, and the great teachers of trath, were ordi- 
narily treated by the judges of the country as no man of common good nature 
would treat the vilest beggar. 

A century passed away, and the French revolution awakened a spirit of 
liberty throughout Europe. Jacobinism was certainly not a very natural ally 
of Catholicism, but oppression and misery produce strange coalitions, and 
such a coalition was formed. A third struggle against Protestant ascendancy 
was put down, and it became the duty of the men at the head of affairs 
consider what measures should be adopted to put an end to the hostility of 
Ireland 

Little as I revere the memory of Mr. Pitt, I must confess that, comparing 
the plan he formed with the policy of Cromwell and William, he deserves 
praise for great wisdom and humanity. The union of Ireland with Great 
Britain was part of his plan, an excellent and essential part of it, but still only 
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one half, it never ought to be forgotten that his plan was one much wider in 
extent than he was allowed to into effect. He wished to unite not only 
the kingdoms, but the hearts and affections of the nations. For that object 
the Catholic disabilities were to be removed, the Catholic clergy were tw be 
placed in an honourable, comfortable, and mt position, and Catholic 
education was to be conducted on a liberal scale. His views and opinions 
agreed with, and were, | have no doubt, taken from, those of a man of an un- 
derstanding even more enlarged and capacious, 11 that system had been car- 
ried into etfect, | believe that the union with Ireland wouid now have been as 
secure, as far out of the reach of agitation as the union with Scotland [cheers]. 
‘Tie name of the union would then have been associated in the minds of the 

body of Irish people with the removal of most cruel wrong and disability. 

I} their religious and national) feelings would have been bound up with t 
English connection; the Parliament in College-Green would only have been 
remembered a» the most tyrannical, the most oppressive, the most venal, the 
most corrupt assembly that ever sat upon the lace of the earth. In saying 
this, I can be giving no offence to any gentleman from Ireland, how strong 
soever bis national or political feelings may be, for I have heard the same 
sentiment ex by one of his own countrymen, who said, ‘1 have seen tne 
corruption of Westminstet-hall, | have seen jobbing of all sorts in colonial 
legislatures, but anything bordering on the infaiuy of College-green never 
entered the heart of man to conceive.’ Not only, | say, would the union, if 
the measure | have alladed to had passed, been associated in the minds of the 
Catholic population of Ireland, with great wrongs removed, with great benefits 
received, but those benefits must have inspired a feeling of gratitude, because 

were conferred at the height of power, and in the moment of victory. I 
believe, if those measures had passed, one effect would have been that we 
should never have had prosecutions connected with agitation brought isto 
question, [Cheers,] 

Unhappily, however, the union alone of all those measures of Mr. Pitt, was 
carried, and the Irish Catholics found that they had only the name of former, 
independence, that which to them, however little its intrinsic worth, was of value 
and pride, and that they had obtained no compensation on the side of civil 
and religious liberty—(Cheers). ‘The union would thea have been associated 
in their minds, not with penal codes and religious disabilities, but with emanci- 

ton and justice. 

Nevertheless, it was not even then too late. It was not too late in 1813; it 
was not too lace in 1821; it was not too late even in 1825—(Great cheering). 
If some men who were then, as they are now, high in the service of the Crown, 
would have made up their minds to say then} that which they were forced to 
say—(renewed cheers)—four years later then the benefits and the tendency of 
the policy of Mr. Pitt would still have become apparent. The apparatus of agi- 
tation was uot then organized, the Government was under no cvercion; that 
which was afterwards given in 1829 might have been given with honour and ad- 
vantage, and might, most probably would,have secured the gratitude of the 
Irish Catholic people. 

But in 1829 concession was made, and largely made—made, too, without 

conditions which Mr. Pit would undoubtedly have imposed—but still more re- 
juctantly—(cheers)—and with obvious dislike—made confessedly from the dread 
of civil war-—(cheers), Was this conciliation calculated to inspire the minds of 
the Irish Catholics with gratitude and content ! Was it not rather of a tendency 
to inspire the minds of those Irish Catholics with a feeling and opinion to be 
most deeply lamented !—and with the evil effects of which we were at this day 
contending. Would these men forget that they had been coming before the 
English Parliament for twenty-seven years as suppliants, representing, plead- 
ing the justice of their cause—urging the rights of conscience and the civil lib- 
erty of the subject—pointing to foregone solemn pledges, to the promise of 
Mr. Pitt, even to the promise of George IV. when Prinse of Wales—but in 
vain! Could they forget how the most profound thinkers, the most eloquent or- 
ators, had waked and toiled their cause in the English Parliament—but in vain? 
—(cheers.) Mr, Pitt endeavoured to fulfil his pledge, and he found his reward, 
for he was driven from office. 

Afterwards Lord Grenville and Lord Grey endeavoured to do—less indeed 
than Mr. Pitt proposed, but some portion of that which Mr. Pit proposed to 
carry into effect, and they in turn were unable to carry out their design—(cheers), 
Then came Canning; he took part with the Catholics, and he was rewarded too, 
for he was worried and hunted uuto death—{Loud and continued cheers). And 
when he, one of the most distinguished ornaments of Parliament and of the 
Catholic cause, was laid in his grave, then the Catholics began tu look to them- 
selves for aid, to display that formidable array of force, just keeping within the 
limits of the law, which afterwards produced such memorable consequences, 
and led tu a result which their noblest advocates had been unable to achieve.— 
Then, within two years after that great man was carried to his resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, everything he could have done—nay, more than he could 
have done—was etlected—( Cheers). 

Was it possible, then, that from that moment there should not have been an 
opinion deeply rooted in the minds of the whole Catholic population of Lreland 
that from England, or, at all events, from that powerful party which governed 
England, nothing was to be got by reason or by justice, but everything by fear! 
—(Cheers). However, the concession was made at last: it deserved no grati- 
tude, and it obtained none—(Cheers). ‘The organization of agitation was coim- 
plete. The leaders of the people had tasted the pleasure of power and distinc- 
tion; the people themselves had grown accustomed to excitement. Grievances 
enough remained behind to serve the purposes of agitation, and the people were 
imbued with 4 sense that nothing was to be got by pleading, and justice would 
= be awarded to power—(Cheers). 

‘These | call the remote causes of the difficulty we have now to dea) with 
these are the causes which explain a great part of that immense mass of dis- 
content and morbid feeling which has come down to us in our day, as a proof 
of the constant, uninterrupted misgovernment of Lreland from the reign of 
Henry I!. to that of William [LV , and which remains for the statesmen of the 
present time to deal with—(Continued cheering), 

And now for the immediate cause. The state of Lreland, if 1 understand it 
righily, is one of great disposition to disease, but not of absolute paroxysm 
(Cheers), Ireland is always combustible, but never on tire—[Cheers]. The 
right honourable baronet opposite, during that time when he appeared before 
the public as a candidate for the high station he at present fills, announced 
himself under the title of a physician, and he had a metaphor, if I remember 
rightly, drawn from the professional language of one. If I were to follow out 
the metaphor of the right honourable gentleman, I should say that lreland—I 
do not accuse the right honourable baronet of having pointed to Ireland, but I 
will so apply it—I admit the patient was in an ill state of body, but I say that 
the malady is one which, by former good treatment, had been long kept off, 
until the whole habit should become in the course of time in a sound and 
healthy condition, But the right hon. baronet’s system of irritants has pro- 
duced nothing but a series of paroxysms—every one more powerlul than the 
last—and ending in a most terrible crisis—{ Cheers]. 

It is impossible to doubt the Administration of Lord Melbourne was popu- 
lar with the great body of the Catholic population of Ireland—{Hear, hear). 
It is impossible to doubt that the two Viceroys he sent over to Lrelaud receiv- 
ed a larger share of approbation from the great body of the Jrish people than 
any viceroys from the time of William IIl. We know that during that Ad- 
ministration great peril threatened the empire in other quarters ; but we know, 
also, that, to whatever quarter the Government might look with apprehension, 
to Lreland they might look with confidence. When some raised disturbances 
in England, and an insurrection was threatened, troops could be spared trom 


freland. When there was an insurrection in the colonies—an insurrection, | 


too, in which it might be supposed the Irish Catholics would be inclined to 
sympathise, seeing that it was the insurrection of a Catholic population 
against an English re pulation—even then the Catholics remained true in all 
things to the general Government of the empire, and Ireland could spare troops 
for the service of Canada—[{Cheers]. And no one doubts that if in 1840 there 
had been an unfortunate necessity to go to war, and if a foreign power had 
sent an army, such as once before appeared there on the shores of Munster, 
that army would have met with as warm a reception as if it had landed on the 
coast of Kent or of Suffolk—(Cheers)—and ne one doubts that there would 
have been a general determination on the part of the Catholic population to 
defend and support the throne of Victoria—[{Cheers}. 

Under what circumstances and by what means were these effects produced ? 
Not by great legislative boons, conferred by the Government upon the Irish 
people—for that Governinent, although it had the inclination, had not the pow- 
er, against the strength of a powerful minority in this House and of a decided 
majority in the other House, to carry any sach legislative measure—[ Cheers] 
No; it was merely the effect of an Executive Administration, which, vexed 
and thwarted as it was at every turn, contending, as it had to contend, against 
the whole power of the Established Church, anda very formidable portion of 


the aristocracy and janded gentry, yet did, with such means and such powers | 


as it had in hand, and was able to use honestly and in good faith, aim at the 
equality of civil and religious rights, and endeavour to conciliate the affections 
of the Irish peopl And annot help thinking that it that Ad 
ministration had been as strong in parliamentary support as the present, it 


li*he } 
‘ ers | 


they had been able to carry into full effect measures tor extending to Ireland 
the benefits of the British constitution, that in one generation, by such admin 
istration and legislation, the union would have been as secure as trial by jury 
—fCheers}. But this was net to be, 

Daring six years an opposition, powerful in numbers. formidable in ability 
selected the Adminis ion of Ireland as the o f their fiercest. deadliest 
attack. Those lord lieutenants who were more popular in Ireland were as 
sailed as no others had ever been assailed; and assailed, too, for those very 
efforts of their Administration which were the chiefest causes of the concilia 
tion of the Irish people. Every legislative act, without exception, introduce 

y that Government, and which 1 popular in | was either re}: 





ed altogether or mutilated—{Cheers.] A few Catholic men of emi- 
nent ability and stainless character, were placed Snctenneions waite I canonly 
say were below their talents and desert. Those appointments were hailed 
with great satisfaction vy their counuymen. And no wonder! For a hun- 
dred and fifty years of proscrip ion the powers, of eloquence as great as that of 
my right hon. friend, the member for Dungarvon, and of otoer ornaments otf 
the House, withered in u ter obscurity under penal and disabling laws. For a 
ceniury and a half of proscription, during which no Lrish Catholic attained to 
those honours in the state to which his talents and character might have en- 
titled him to aspire, had the Catholics been exciaded trom power. At last a 
Catholic was sworn in of Her Majesty's Privy Council; a Catholic took his 
seat at the board of the —— ; and another ap at the Board of Ad- 
miralty—{Cheers.] Instantly all the underlings of the great Tory party rais- 
ed a yell of rage—{ prolonged and rapturous cheering. |—a greater than which 
was surely never heard, even from the rioting ‘ No Popery’ mob of Lord Geo. 
Gordon. ‘The leaders of that party, indeed, even at that time, seldom joined 
in that cry—although, perhaps, | could mention one and even two eminent in- 
stances to the contrary—but the leaders of the party were accused of listening to 
it, and of enjoying it; of encouraging il, and of benefiting by it—{great cheer- 
ing.) 11 was not necessary they should do more. Still there were some pub- 
lic expressions used which sanctioned that outery. ‘Aliens!’ That was one 
phrase used—(great cheering.) ‘ Minions of Popery’ was the term employed 
in another quatter. Then, although the Catholic priesthood are regarded 
with the deepest reverence and love by their flocks—and, from all I have heard, 
| believe they deserve that reverence —we must ali remember with what scur- 
rilous epithets, with what foul and rancorous abuse they were assaile/—( Hear, 
hear.) They werecalled a ‘demon priesthood’—, cheers ‘surpliced ruf- 
fians.’ They were stigmatised as ‘ priests of Baal,’ and as ‘those false pro- 
phets whom Jezebel keeps at her table.’ [Renewed cheers.] 

Not content with throwing these obstacles in the way of the Executive Go- 
vernment, and mutilating every measure brought in for the benefit of Lreland, 
the Opposition of that day assumed an offensive attitude, and determined on 
bringing in a measure of their own for the disadvantage of Ireland {as we 
understand the right honourable gentleman.) They brought ina measure call- 
ed a bill for the registration, which they now themselves admit was an act 
fer distranchisement—{Loud cheers.) I desire to take my description of that 
measure from no lips but their own, and what they would not then admitthey 
must fully now—(cheers.) We said, if you impose a much more stringent 
mode of registration you disfranchise the great body of the lrish voters. You 
denied it then, you admit it now. Am I to believe that you did not know ali 
this as well in 1840 as you do now 1—[Cheers.] Has one fact been told now 
that was unknown then! Hasa single argument been brought forward now 
that was not then urged, and uiged twenty, thirty, torty times, on the flour of 
this House ? 

But their explanation is, that the responsibility of office rests upen them 
now—that is, that you use your privilege of ruining your country only when 
you are in opposition, [Great cheering.} In place they are. It was very 
tit that such service as this should have its reward. It has had its reward.— 
Several causes concurred to place them in the situation they now fill; but | 
believe the principal cause to have been the discontent which they excited in 
England against the Irish policy of the late Government. I believe that to 
have been the principal cause—that it was a principal cause will not be deni- 
ed. But in the eagerness for the contest they called up a spirit more easily 
evoked than laid—the spirit of religious intolerance—(Cheers.) That spirit 
placed them in power. And it was pleasant, indeed, to hear the sermons of 
the Rev. Hugh Mt Neil—to hear their cause represented by the High Church- 
men, the Low Churechmen, and the Dissenters, as the cause of the gospel, 
struggling against a furious Liberalism which made no distinction between 
religious truth and religious falsehood. It was pleasantto hear all this: but 
when they came into power they found thatthey had to govern in this island 
and in Ireland about eight millions of Catholics, who had been constantly, by 
themselves or their followers, insulted and defamed—( Loud cheers.) 

What was the necessary result? I give them the fullest credit tor not wish- 
ing to do the country the smallest harm—that was not necessary for the over- 
throw of their political opponents; and I give them the credit for all the de- 
‘1 rations they have lately made as to their desire to appoint catholics—to place 
them in office I believe in their sincerity, when they say they would wish to 
finda Conservative Catholic lawyer at the Irish bar to elevate to the bench.— 
Nothing, no doubt, would delight them more than to find a Catholic Conserv- 
ative gentleman of good talent for business, and ability of speaking, to assist 
them in the business of government. I believe all this; bnt what I want to 
know is this— why are all the Catholics in the empire their enemies? Was 
it ever heard of before }—[Cheers.] Here are eight millions of people of all 
sorts of professions, all sorts of characters, of all ranks, ranging from the He- 
reditary Earl Marshal, the heir of the Howards, the Mowbrays, and the Fitz- 
allans, down to the poorest peasants—and was such a thing ever heard of as 
that all these should be ranged against the Government? Is there anything in 
Catholic theology of a tendency to ally itself with Whig and Democratic doc- 





trines? On the contrary its tenets have been quoted as of an opposite tenden- 
cy, and, without going into questions of theology, it has been thought that, of 
all forms of Christianity, Catholicism is that which attaches most importance 
to antiquity, which rests upon immemorial usage ; and it would, therefore, 
appear that there would be a tendency among Roman Catholics to Conserva- 
tism. And so | believe it would be found. In the civil war was there a sin- 
gle Catholic to be found in the army of Fairfax? How many Catholics bled 
in the cause of Charles the First? And when the reward was £5,000 upon 
the head of Charles the Second, Catholics of all ranks were found faithful, 
Who stood so firmly as the peasantry of that faith to the cause of monarehy ? 
It was so in La Vendee—it was so in the Tyrol—it was so in Spain; and 
are we now to believe that under a fair Government, a just Government, an 
equal Government, those of the Catholic faith would not be found friendly to 
that Government? 

My own belief is, that the Tory party made the greatest blunder they ever 
committed when they threw the Catholics overboard. My belief is, that those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Burke’s writings cannot but know that those 
writings were the source whence Mr. Pittdrew most of his opinions with re- 
gard to Ireland; and Mr. Pitt considered that the attachment of the Catholics 
ot Ireland to the Government might be well secured ifthe Government 
treated them with kindness, and that ,the attachment was the greatest barrier 
against Jacobinism. He considered, and justly considered, that the alliance 
betweena large portion of the aristocracy, with the venerable institutions of 
the country, and the ancient church to which they were attached, that nothing 
but madness could alienate those attachments. The alliance was thrown 
away by the backers and disciples of Mr. Pitt, who, nevertheless, were the 
first to drink his health on his birthday, but who renounced every one of his 
principles. This maladministration went on producing and reproducing 
similar results, unless Parliament shall furnish a great and decisive remedy. 

These are the principles, I believe, upon which the present Government act , 
and, as far as respects all favour of the Crown, the great measure of emancipa- 
tion is, by these principles, utterly annihilated. Of all the boons that were sup- 
posed to ave been conferred by the act passed in 1829, the Cetholics of Ireland 
have, as far as I conceive, obtained only one, and that in admission to Parlia- 
ment; and they would wot have possessed even that if the Government had been 
able to pass their Irish Registration Bill—[{Cheers]. All that followed was cal- 











culated to wound the national and religious spirit of the people. The acts as- 
sumed a hundred forms—some of a deeper and some of a lighter character ; but 
the result of all was a gross misgovernment acting on a strong national sensibility. 
You refused to admit the Roman Catholics to a fair participation of the benefits 
of the constitution. ‘Turn where you will, look at any department you may—at 
every office, great or small—there the Roman Catholic considers, and not with- 
out reason, that he finds an enemy. Was it not natural that such a people, in 
such a situation, should seek to set up a strong dominion of their own !— 
{Cheers}. They remember—and it would be strange if they did not—what 
they had extorted from you in 1829; and will they not demand a similar con- 
cession, and make a like trial to consummate their work, in 1844? 

These are your difficulties, and they are of your own making—{ Loud cheers]. 
Eminent men sometimes have brought themselves into difficulties, and show 
themselves to be great statesmen by the manner in which they have extricated 
themselves. Let us see how the present Government have extricated them- 


selves 
First, with regard to legislation- -what have you done? All is comprised in 
anArms Bill—{loud cheers }—not a measure of conciliation —not avowedly a mea- 
| sure of coercion—a measure which, as far as I could judge, satisfied neither side 
of the House—{Cheers]. We called out for a boon on our side —your friends 
| called for more vigorous measures. This being the fruit of the legislative 
measures of last session, we will consider what has been done with respect to the 





measures which have been taken in the interval 
The noble lord the Secretary of State for the Colonies had said that it could be 

proved that the Government had done everything that was in its power to pre- | 
vent the meeting at Clontarf. That | deny It has been stated bv the Govern 
ment itself that it was only on the morning of Friday that the resolution to issue 
| a proclamat vas formed, and that t! it resolution could not be known Du 

| 1 unt Saturday, be« ause of the deliberations which were required It wasa 
absurdity, and quite idle, to say that a beration of the ' eecnb 
ed was re j Was that a yosItion Ww r vired this eration 7— | 
| [Hear What! you were weighing words and sentences w s ke 
be weg gt lives of the Queen's sut ts! {Lo d cheers.}] No rationa 
person would venture to say that, id bee n the ds of ers « 
Ireland a proper sense of the urgency of the occasion, a prociamat would not 
| have issuec e Saturday morn by which the hazard of t ss of many 
! m Cheers] A vy whos cv was that evil warded off 








—(Cheers,] By the interposition of the chief you have prosecuted— 
cheers]. ortune stood your friend; and he your friend ; and i was pe 
his exertion mainly that, in all probability, a scene as terrible as that which 
curred at Manchester was prevented—[Cheers). a 

But I will pass by that, and come now to the prosecution. The cha I 
make against this prosecution is one, and simple. The one main oe I 
bring against ihe Government is this, that they seemed not to consider the na 
ture of such a prosecution; that they arded it as proceeding in a suz “ 
meum and twwa, ina qui tam action for the recovery of penalties—(Cheen 
They considered nothing but this—whether they could get together such dg 
dence as to facts, and such opinions as to law, as would entitle them toa ae 
dict anda judgment. Now, my opinion is, that both the verdict and the jidg. 
ment, in a great political case, are the very smallest pait to be considered 
What the Government bas to ask itself, when instituting a great public prose 
cution, is, will our moderation and justice stand the test of public Opinion , 
What will be the effect produced on the public mind by our proceedings 1 
(Loud cheers.) Of course, the law must be strictly observed, but that is onl 
one of the conditions of a public prosecution. To make it wise in the Goy 
ernment to adopt, in a matter of state, a prosecution, it is necessary that jis 
conduct should be such, noi unly that it could not be questioned, but that prej- 
udice itself could not eavil atit—(Cheers.) You were instituting a prod 
tion against an individual; but I feel considerable delicacy in speaking u 
this subject. My betief is, as regards the end that he has lately been pursuin 
it is not only mischievous but wholly unattainable. I regard with deep disae 
probation the means pursued to obtain that end; and, in saying this, I wish io 
speak with the respect which is due to eminenee—to misfortune. 1 mnst <a 
too, in the —. trath, that the position which Mr. O’Connell holds in the 
eyes of his feliow-countrymen is a position sneh as no popular leader in the 
whole history of mankind ever occupied—( Loud cheers.) You are Mistaken 
if you imagine that the interest with which he is regarded is confined omy to 
this island. Go where you will upon the Continent, dine atany table dhote 
tread upon any steamboat,enterany conveyance, from the moment your speech 
betrays you an Englishman, the very first question asked—whether by the 
merchants or manufacturers in the towns in the beart of France, or by the 

asants, or by the class who are like our yeomen in this country—is, Wha 

as become of Mr. O’Connell ?—(Cheers, and cries of ‘Oh, oh.) Let those 
whodeny this assertion take the trouble to turn overthe French journals, | do 
not, it is unnecessary for me to say, urge this for the purpose of trightening 
the English Government; but I do say that, on this question, it is of the 
greatest importance that the proceedings which the Government have taken 
should be beyond impeachment, and that they should have obtained a vic.’ 
tory in such a way that that victory should not be to them a greater dis. 
aster than a defeat. Has that been the result?—(Cheers.) First, is it de- 
nied that Mr. O'Connell has suffered wrong? Is it denied that, if the aw 
had been carried into effect without those irregularities and that negligenee 
which has attended the Irish trials, Mr. O’Connell’s chance of acquittal would 
have been better? No person denied that. The affidavit which has been pro- 
duced, and which has not been contradicted, states that 27 Catholics were ex- 
claded from the jury list —(‘Hear, hear,’ trom Mr. Sheil.) Take the recorder’s 
own statement. Itis very > | to talk of 720 names being reduced to 48; but 
what is the forty-eighth part of 7203 Fifteen. Now, if these fifteen names 
happened to be Roman Catholics, there was an even chance that another Ca- 
tholic would have been one of the 48. But it is admitted that 27 Catholics 
were omitied from the list; and this would give almost an even chance of 
their being two Catholics among the 48—(Cheers.) Will any human being 
tell me that Mr. O’Conanell has not, by that violation of the law, suffered a 
distinct wrong? Will any person say that itis impossible, or that it is not 
even very highly probable, that a different result might have taken place but 
for this blunder !—(Cheers.) For, remember the power which the law gives 
to any one juryman, It is in the power of any juryman, if his mind is made 
up, to effect a conviction or an acquittal. But is this my opinion alone? What 
is the language of Judge Perrin? As I find reported in the papers, favourable 
to the prosecution. He said that in getting up this part of the case there was 
great negligence, failure of duty in regard to the striking of the jury, and that 
he was not prepared to say that that was the result of accident, or that there 
were not circumstances of suspicion—(Loud cheers.) Why, this was the 
statement of one of the judges; and, when the noble lord calls upon us topay 
respect to what the judges say, are we not bound to regard these his words? 
That Jearned judge must necessarily know better than I ean, or than any other 
Englishman can, what sort of tricks are likely to be practised in the striking 
of a jury in Ireland, and he says that be is not satisfied that this blunder was 
the effect of accident. 

We know what the principle of the law is in cases where prejudice is likely 
to arise against an alien, and who is to be tried in medietate lingue. Is he to 
be tried by twelve Englishmen? No; our ancestors knew that that was not 
the way in which justice could be obtained—they knew that the only proper 
way was to have ove half of the jurymen of the country in which the crime 
was committed, and the other half of the country to which the prisoner belong- 
ed. Ifany alien had been in the situation of Mr. O’Connell that law would 
have been observed. You are ready enough to call the Catholics of Ireland 
‘aliens’ when it suits your purpose—you are ready enough to treat them as 
aliens when it suits your purpose ; but the first privilege, the only advantage 
of alienage, you practically deny them—(cheers). Is it possible that any rea- 
sonable man can conceive that in a case in which the feelings of two sects and 
creeds are set against each other a jury composed of one ot theee sects could 
do justice 1 But could you not have avoided this? Why should you not have 
had a common jury? A common sheriff's jury, containing several respectable 
Catholics, who were not members of the association, was not difficult to be ob- 
tained. I believe that, if such a course had been pursued, no such prejudiee 
as that which has followed would have been produced. But you got a jury, 
and you had acharge. I do not call it an ‘ unprecedented’ charge, because I 
cai recall to mind many precedents, strictly in point, in the state trials of the 
seventeenth century—(Loud cheers). 

With this jury and with this charge you have obtained a verdict, and what 
are you the better for itt—[Loud cries of ‘ Hear’] Has it tended to settle the 
question! Kas it tended to settle the :ninds of the people of Ireland? You 
say Ireiand is quiet. Nodoubt. It will be quiet while the peeple place faith 
in that eminent man who is their leader. No doubt they will avoid doing 
anything to place him in a more dangerous position; but your difficulty will 
begin when the law has finished its work—-[cheers]. And by what means do 
you intend to prevent a very serious and strong outbreak of popular feeling? 
Is it possible that a man who has possessed himself so boundlessly of the feel- 
ings of the Irish people is all at once to lose his popularity, because he has be- 
come a martyr! 1am as much attached to the union as any honousable gen- 
tleman, and as much opposed to the demand made for its repeal. But I can- 
not in my conscience say that Mr. O'Connell bas had fair play—( Loud cheers). 
If the right honourable gentleman opposite cannot say it, if he says that what 
has occurred has * prejudiced the administration of justice,’ if nothing more fa- 
vourable can be said of it than that there is susp:cion of unfairness—if per- 
sons of influence and station are deeply convinced that great unfairness has 
been practised, what must the people of Ireland, who are devoted to Mr. 
O'Connell, think of it—the people who think that what ! conceive to be the 
most unjustifiable speeches he ever uttered are perfectly justifiable! What 
are we to expect—that the magic and power of his name will not remain 
when you have shut him up '—[cheers]. True, you will not have his perso- 
nal presence so often exhibited; ano which, as you yourselves admit, has 
been so often exerted to prevent violence. 

And now for the future measures. 

As to your executive measures, they are all of the same sort—an increase 
of the number of soldiers and the erection of barracks. 

With respect to your legislative measures, it is true you propose a bill for 
the registration of Irish voters coupled with increase of franchise. But what 
the provisions of that measure are we canot as yet foresee ; all we do know's 
that the subject is one which it is impossible for you to legislate at once with 
credit to yourselves and with benefit to the public; all that we can say with 
confidence is, that the measure must either be destructive to the representative 
principle in Ireland or to the remnant of your own character—(Cheers). 

Ot the landlord and tenant commission 1 say nothing. On that subject, 
too, a report isto be made, but when we shall have the report nobody can yet 


- 


say. 
On some future occasion I may have an opportunity of going at length into 





| another very important question? I mean the Established Church in Ireland. 
I must say that, even from honourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. [have heard some declarations that have delighted me, but from 
| Ministers we have heaid nothing but this—that the Established Church 1 
| there, and that there it must be—[¢ sheers]. Ast ) the speech of the noble -_ 
when I hear such a defence of the establishment from a man of his eminence, 
| ean I draw but that nothing better can be said for it?—[Hear, hear]. W hat 








| is the noble lord’s argument? That in 1767 and 1792, and, I believe some 
other years, when Roman Catholics were seeking the removal of pena! laws 
| and disabilities, they did not complain of the Established Church as a gre 
vance. Is it not, letme ask, perfectly notorious thatsuch is the ordinary pre 
eress of all questions ? When men are ata distance from their desired ol 
ect—when they, perhaps, see little hope of ever attaining it, they do not 
id | the full length even of their just demands; but after the men who sought le 
| ha been thirty ars in their graves, and circumstances have entire ly chan- 
| ved, their successors may have a right to take up a lifferent positior ' 
Then as to the Act ot Union, it seems that the 5th article sticks ir the nobie 
i*s throat: that must on no account be altered. But does not the 4t! 
he same act fix the number of members who should sit in this Hoes 
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“et the 4th article has notoriously been , and who brought in the bill 
by it but the noble lord 1{Cheers from alll sides}. 
Next comes the ot the m Catholic oath; and here, were the 


lord present, might be disposed to say something more severe than | 
pe bee in hisabsence 1 will, therefore, Soutne nyt to the strict bear- 
ings of the case, and patting the argument of the noble lord to the . tmost, it 
ovly amounts to this, that, when certain questions are discussed, the Roman 
Catholic members ought to walk out of the House before they are put to the 
yote. Does the noble lord mean to say that, when only the orthodox Protest- 
ants are left in the House, questions of the kind must be discussed, and that 
the 540 who are not Roman Catholics are alone qualified to debate and de- 
cide upun any question of referm? Ifthis argament go to that length, all | 
can say is, that it is the strangest thing in the world. 

I do hope that the mghth ble b t at the head of the Government 
will deal with the question of the Irish Church in a large manner—a manner 
worthy his high position and deserved eminence. I do hope that he, at least, 
will net come down with a scrap of Hansard m one hand, and a bit of ar. old 
journal in the other, and tell us what Was claimed in 1787 or 1792. [Cheers 
and laugier}. 1 do hope that be will grapple with the subject like a great 
statesman, and not palter with it like a puny politician. Let him consider 
these questions :—Is the ivstitution a wise one or a bad one? What are the 
ends for whicn an established church exists in Ireland! Does the Establish- 
ed Church in Ireland accomplish those ends! Can a charch which has no 
hold ia the hearts of the great body of the people be otherwise than useless, 
or worse than useless! Has the Irish Protestant Church any hold in the 
hearts of the great body of people! Has it, during the two centuries and a 
half that it has existed 1 Ireland, made any vast conquests of conversion or 
proselytism ! [Cheers]. Has it been what the churches of England and 
Scotland have veen called, with no small justice, the poor man’s church ? 
Has it nursed the gre it body of the people in virwe, consoled them in afflic- 
tion, ur drawn down upon itself the respect and reverence of the nation and 
the state? [Cheers]. To be able to answer these questions io the affirm- 
ative is the true and rational defence of the church of Ireland, not by making 
quetations from forgoiten speeches, or producing passages from mouldy peti- 
tions presented in the time of George II , and ever since laid by with legisla- 
tive lumber. (Caeers). Do not let us again be told that many years ago all 
the Roman Catholics asked was the removal of certain penal laws: way, in 
1757, no Roman Catholic would have gone even the length of requiring ad- 
mission into Parliament. They did not then carry their demands for justice 
half the length of what they have since obtained. 

I think 1 have now said enough to justify the vote [ shall give in favour of 
the motion of the noble lord. I think that the evils we deplore have been 
brought upon Ireland by a false and pernicious policy. 1 think that the mode 
in which it is proposed to deal with those evils will tend not to lessen but to 
aggravate them. While the present sys'em is pursued in Ireland it is impos- 
sible that she can be peaceable ; and, until Ireland is peaceable, the British 
empire cannot enjoy her full power and proper dignity. The accordance of 
all classes is necessary to her strength, and her dignity is identical with her 
security. In every negotiation, whether with France on the right of search, 
or with America on the boundary, while Ireland continues discontented, that 
fact will be uppermost in the minds of the diplomatists on both sides, and, 
while it restrains and cripples the one, it will emboiden and invigorate the 
other—[cheers]. Such must be the necessary and inevi'able consequence. 
This 1s, indeed, a great and splendid, a mighty empire, well provided with 
means of annoyance, and with weapons of defence. Sne cando many things 
which are far beyond the power of any other nation in the world ; she diciated 
peace to Cnina; she governs Australasia and she rules Caffraria. Should 
occasion again arise, she would sweep from the surface of the ocean the com- 
merce of tne world, and, as formerly, blockade the ports, and spread her tri- 
umphant flag from the Baltic to the Adriatic. She is abic to maintain her 
Indian empire against every threatened hostility, whether by land or sea ; but 
amidst all this vast mass of power, there is one vulnerable point—one spot 
unguarded, and that spot nearest to the heart—({ cheers ]—a spot at which foriy 
five years ago, a deadly, happily not a fatal, blow was aimed. The Govern- 
ment and Parliament each in its sphere, is deeply responsible for the continu- 
ance of such a lamentable state of things, and, for my part of that responsi- 
bility, I intend to clear myself by the vote I shall give in favour of the motion 
of my noble friend, and | trust that I shall find with me so large and respect- 
able a body of members of this House as shall satisfy the Irish catholics that 
they still have friends in England, and that they need not relinquish all hope 
of protection from the wisdom and justice of an Imperial Parliament— 
[Continued cheers from all parts of the House). 


SPEECH OF MR. T,. B. C. SMITH. 
Wednesday, F bruary 21. 

Mr. T. B. C. SMITH [the Attorney General for Ireland] rose and said— 
The hon. ani learned member for Worcester [Sir T. Wilde] having thought 
fit to bring forwarc—at the close of the debate this morning—charges against 
him [Mr. Smith] with respect to the mode in which the recent prosecutions 
had been carried on in Ireland, and that hon, and learned gentleman having 
gone the length of imputing to him—not, perhaps, in express terms, but by 
insinuation—.natters reflecting personal dishonour on himself, he[ Mr. Smith] 
now trusted that he would be permitted to claim the attention of the house, 
while he laid befure them the grounds and circumstances on which he rested 
his defence. [Loud cheering from the ministerial benches.] Now, the course 
which he meant to adopt was this—not having had, unfortunately, the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the waole of this debate—having heard only a portion ot it, 
and some matters having been adverted to by other hon. members opposite, 
which had not been adverted to by the hon. and learned member for Worces- 
ter, he thought that the fair course for him [Mr. Smith] to pursue towards 
himself would be to go into a detail from the commencement to the close of 
those proceedings, and to slate every step which had been taken on his behalf, 
aud by his directions, or by himself, on the late occasion, and the grounds on 
which he had come to the conclusion to do every thing which he had done in 
every branch of the case [Renewed cheering from the ministerial benches. } 
The earliest period to which it might be necessary to advert was the period 
when the informations were sworn [Hear, hear.] Not having these inlorma- 
tions with him, he was not able to state the precise day on which they had 
been sworn, but he believed that it was the 15th or the 16:h of October. Well, 
then, the first circumstance to which he would advert, was one which oc- 
curred afier the informations had been sworn, and this was a course of the 
raost extraordinary nature which had been resorted to by one cf the defend- 
apts. This was a course of proceeding which he thought it necessary to ad- 
vert to; because, to a certain extent, it regulated the course which had been 
adopted with respect to one of the applications subsequently made to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench [Hear.] What he adverted to was, that a few days after 
the informations had been sworn, there was not a street in the city of Dublin 
in which the principal witness for the prosecution was not placarded as a spy, 
an informer, and a convicied perjurer. To give the house some opportunity 
of judging of the course which had been pursued by those who now claimed 
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the trial during term. And he now came to 


ty of the city of Dublin, and which cases were | which set in strong jects of the various motions mage by 


disposed of. parties the 
who brought forward these informations against Mr. Hughes might have the traversers, Ata late hour of the night he received copies of affida 
ceeded against him by indictment i/ such a proceeding would Sere their seeking for more delay, on two grounds, that owing to the FM opel 
parpose, bat it would not sant tocir perpen and accordingly they never went | ‘he case, the defendants could not be ene to go to trial so soon ; 
to the Commission Court at all, and they allowed the commission to pass by secoadly, on the ground that the al jury list tor 1843 contained but 
without any proceeding against Mr. H . On the 34 of November, that 2&™Mes; that of between 50 and 60 Roman Catholics on the list there were onl 
being the second day of term, the bills of indictment against the detendants at | 2 Who Were Bot unable to act on the jury from some disqualification or other, 
the late trial were laid before the grand jury, and on the 6th of November, the and that the traversers would not have a fair trial if it Wok place on the lia. 
bills being still before the grand jury, the course adopted on the part of the de- of December. Now he had enforced a plea of not guilty, as it was his d 
fendants was to make an application to the Court of Queen's Bench for an |‘ 40; and he might perhaps have urged in Court, that a jury list made om 
order in the nature of a writ of mandamus to compel the divisional justices to in October, 195, loug this prosecution was contemplated—a jury list 
receive the informations against Mr. Hughes, and which informations they under which every trial down to November, 1843, had taken ey 4 without 
st made out 


Dablin for the trial of all crimin®] cases which occurred in the chy and cosn- miichaet nwo igh 


| had refused io take on the 2th of October. This was done to enable the coun- | *“¢ slightest complaint, in either civil or criminal courts—a 


sel for the traversers to have the opportunity of bringing forward a charge of | Without the slightest reference to a contemplation of the pendi 
perjury against Hughes, in order that that charge might be before ihe Grand not reasonably be objected to, But though he might have rne Paty y- 
ury whilst the bills were still to be disposed of. (Ministerial cheers}. ‘To a | ment, he did pot adopt it, He also was charged by the right hon. and 
question put by Mr. Justice Perrin, why they had not proceeded at the | !eamed gentleman with desiring to procure a conviction per fas aut neve’, con- 
Commission Court, the answer was, because they must first have procured | S¢@ed to the postponement asked for, and he pledged his word of honour that 
the original informations, and that, in order to procure them, it would be ne- | he did so y on the ground of the jury list having been complained of 
cessary to have a Judge’s order. To this statement the reply of Judge Perrin | The traversers then wished to have the trial put off to the Ist of F in- 
was, that Judge Burton was one ot the presiding Judges at the commission stead of the 11th of December, bat he thought that the postponement to 
and that he was sure that the informations, having been originally taken before | 9 80 longer than to give time to make up the jury list for 1844. ‘The 
Judge Burton, that he would not refuse to order the informations to be pro- of the peace, he believed, were not quite so diligent as they might have been. 
duced. They thought that the bills might be ignored, and they therefore ap- | !t Was necessary that summonses should be served on the jurors at least six 
plied to the Court for an order, in the nature of a mandamus, to compel the days before tbe trial, On the 29th and 30th the list was handed to the Sheriff, 
divisional justices to take the informations. From that time, however, no and then, under the Jury Act, 3d and 4th of William I'V., it then became the 
bills of indictment had been sent up against Mr. Hughes, either in that Court duty of the Sheriff to make out the special jury list within ten days. As the 
or in any other, and these declaimers in favour of the unbiassed administra- | 9#lification had already been investigated etore the Recorder, this would 
tion of justice were the very men who had adopted that course which he (Mr. not take the Sheriff any great length of time, and accordingly on the 3d of 
Smith] would not designate by the name which it deserved, and who had at- January, the Sheriff atiended on the appointed officer with the jary list for 
tempted to fix an imputation of perjury upon that gentleman whose character 1044. 
was now well known in this country and in Ireland, and endeavouring to brand One of the traversers’ solicitors had stated in affidavit that application had 
him with the stigma of being a convicted perjurer : and this was the mode in been made on December 27 (we believe,) to the Grown Solicitor, to ask the 
which they administered justice, Clerk of the Peace to give lists of the jury to both parties, and that the Crown 

The next step in those proceedings which he would find it necessary to ad- | Selicitor, Mr. Kemmis, did not consent to this proposal. Now Mr. Kemmis 
vert to, was the proceeding adopted when the bills were found. ‘The bills | ¥@% himself most anxious to get a copy of the list, and, as appeared by his 
were found on the 8th of November. He believed he should be able to state | @idavit, was ignorant, until January rf of the names onthe list. The list in 
the dates with perfect accuracy, and if he was mistaken in any date, he should fact, could not, under the Act of Parliament, be coosidered complete until 
be glad to be corrected. On the 8th of November, the bills of indictinent were | banded over by the sheriff. ‘The sheriff looked at the list after it was made 
brought down by the grand jury, at a late hour in the evening, between, he | "P before the Recorder, and was not bound to follow it implicitly as the Re- 
believed, four and five o'clock. ‘The defendants applied for copies, to which | Cote left it, but might leave out or add names. ‘The Crown was asked to 
they were entitled under the 60th of George LIL, and they were entitled to have | CO8S€M! that both parties should have a copy of a document which, in 
those copies furnished to them free of expense, ‘acconling to the provisions of | °! !@W, did not exist until the 3d of January; they were called on to consent 
that Act. Fortunately he (Mr — had anticipated what he subsequently | '° several lists of that which the Clerk of the Peace supposed or guessed 
found to be correct, that copies would be applied for on the part of each of the | WOU! become the list. | The difficulty on the part of the Crown was, such 
defendants. They applied for eight copies of the indictment. Fortunately | “®* the mode of defence adopted from the commencement to the close of the 
those eight copies were ready and were handed to them, for having anticipa- proceedings, that it feared, if it consented to the proposal, and the Sheriff 
ted that they would make such a claim as that, he had got the eight copies should not afterwards follow precisely, in name, residence, and every par- 
ready prepared. These copies suggested to some of the attorneys for the de. | Wewlar, as the Recorder left the list, another application for ponement 
fendants, that they might defeat the proceedings, and they applied to have the would have been made, on the ground ‘ Here is a copy of the list supplied to 
copies cqtified to be true by the Clerk of the Crown, their object being that od with the consent of the Crown—a list which is no list at all (a ugh.) 
if, in copying this long indictment, there should have been any clerical error, | C@" YOU, then, fairly callon us to goto trial’ (Hear) Mr, Kemmis was 
or any variance, however slight, discovered between the copies and the orig- himself anxious for a list, but he could mot shut his eyes to the unfair pro- 
inal, they might upon that circumstance found an application to the Court ceedings witnessed from the first at the other side. He (the Auorney-Gener- 
for setting aside the rule to plead (Hear). The eight copies were found all al) threw out no imputation against the hunourable and high-minded men, 
correct, so this scheme of delay failed. On the 11thof November another step whether barristers or solicitors, who acted on the side of the traversers; but 
to procure delay was taken by serving nine notices of mution to set aside the there were always underlings in such cases. ‘There were parties taking steps 
rule to plead, on the ground that two copies of the indictment had not been which he believed would be disowned. ‘The Crown officers, therefore, feared 
furnished to each defendant in the form prescribed by Act of Parliament, the that if they went at all out of the direction of the Act, and if an difference 
names of the witnesses being endorsed on the bill and not on the copies. ‘The | °Y&? of a Christian name, appeared between the list as left by the Recorder 
traversers, it seemed, thought it would be rather difficult to persuade the Court | 224 that made up by the Sheriff, it would be laying the foundation of more 
that such a motion was not made for the purpose of delay. Accordingly, an- dilaory proceedings, having delay for their only object. (Hear, hear, hear). 
other motion was made, omitting the words for setting aside the rule,’ and He had seen enough of the way in which the Crown was accused and at- 
simply asking for the names. When he (the Attorney-General) called on tacked—of the malignant construction put on every one of its proceedings, 
them to go on with the first motion of which notice had been given, the coun- | "°° be resolute in his determination of adhering to the strict directions 
sel for the traversers objected, and proposed to proceed with the other motion, | “¢ law, unless where there was no possibility of inconvenient consequences 
merely asking for the names, the real object being, if they succeeded in the ensuing. It was with this consideration in his mind that he had wreviously 
latter motion, to move the other nine notices, making void the rule to plead.— | consented that the traversers should be tried, not by the jury list of 1843, but 
Believing, therefore, that this course was taken only to obtain delay, he (the by the list for 1844, revised under the inspection of their own attorneys (Hear 
Attorney-General, considered it his duty tc oppose it. He did oppose it. and | hear.] There was another point in the proceedings of the traversers which 
successiully, the Court deciding unanimously in favour of his views that the | "° yee oR pete «.. aan s ait of Ghee 
names of the witnesses formed no part of the indictment. Indeed, ifthe names | two copies of printed notices signed by Mr. Mahony, on behalf of the sever- 
of witnesses were endorsed on all copies of indictments, they should appear on al defendants, ‘7 he object of one was, to serve a notice on behalf of every 
the whole record when ultimately made up, while the fact was, that they nev- Repealear in Dublin, to place such Repealer on the jury list. Bat what he 
er appeared there. Thus this attempt also failed. Another was then made— (es ASseney-<reneeal) aan of was, Of & notice 10 be served at the 
the traversers’ counsel applying for a copy of the caption of the indictment, same time, on every respectable Conservative considered as likely to behow- 
Here, too, it was intended to attempt to set aside the rale to plead, on the tile in any way to the defendants. The notice was signed by Mr. Mahony, 
ground that the caption was not given. ‘The Crown referred to Hale and to the effect that if they did not appear to defend their mght to be un the jury, 
Mansfield, to show that in this country the caption was considered to form no he would strike their names off, not for want of qualification, but the parties 
part of the indictment, and the uniform practice in Ireland down to the time | WhO were most lond declaimers for justice wished to strike from the jury- 
of this application was never to grant a copy ofthe caption. No example ee ne Semen Re re eee Sa ean, aa 
of its having been granted existed within the knowledge of any one of the pook to of Gals ovnpennans, (Teds, heer, Ons cheund Sheng te 
judges; and in the course pursued by him (the Attorney-General) in the case [the Aitomey-General] well knew this at the time, he urged nota conviction 
of the Queen against O’Connell, by opposing that motion, he only asked that € ihe ous neta, notin’ bout ativibaied tohien, but ctaseated that these 
the uniform practice should be followed. He believed, too, that this motion prying somnengheste he an ee 1606, ough there were 168 Rowan Cath- 
like the others, was only made tor the purpose of delay. "| ettay om Cho tater oad ext Gien Cat ie SSeS. 

On this occasion, again, the Court agreed with him. Mr. Justice Perrn, He again appealed with confidence -— British public for acquittal of the 
he believed, differed from his learned brother Judges on this question. But, charges brought against him. Public opinion would not subject him to the 
after judgment was given, a volume of Hale's Pleas of the Crown, containing an charge of wishing to cenviet wihout togaed to. the meds. On the Sof 
important decision on the question, was handed to Judge Perrin, who said he was Jeneaty, by mutual consent, one person on behalf of each party attended at 
not previously aware of it, though he (the Attorney-General) was ready to admit os Shorid s office to get copies of the panel. Mr. Kemimis stated in his affi- 
that that learned judge was of opinion that the caption of the indictment formed pet = he never bed esen the copy till nine o'clock on the evening of the 
no part of it (Hear, hear). ‘The next attempt at delay on the part of the tra- | y4 7 ee ry the 4th of January the parties again attended at she office. 
versers was to render eight or nine pleas in abatement fo the indictment. ‘This | °*ets. * Ore ae Cantwell, che sobeiters and ether reons, attended for the 
he believed took place on Tuesday, Nov. 14, and the pleas so tendered set forth traversers. Under the eve of those gentlemen the forty-cight names to the 
that the indictment ought to be quashed, because the witnesses had been sworn ae drawn by ballot from the general pavel, from which the afi. 
before the grand jury, according to the Act Ist and 2d Victoria, and not betoze Gavis 4 y the hencusable sad leases jentloman Opposite, stated that 
the petit jury as directed by the 56th George III. He (the Attorney-General) ne a Ronee, reser, Penypedbennype remy Ag! wy easteded. The 
was aware that the uniform practice of the yadges in Ireland since the Act of Crome Seliehien, whe hed ‘chon no pest whatever f@ the sovisien, who was 
Victoria c «me into force, had been to have the witnesses sworn before the grand a of it,,and had nothing to do directly or indirectly with what 
jury, and thinking this motion also was dilatory, and not sustainable by law. he | ‘717 “~ required the officer to draw the forty-eight names from the 
resisted it on the ground that the pleas were tendered too late—that ‘the time — — names were put into the ballut box, Messrs. Ford and 
within which they could be received had expired. The judges held that the rer ope tho nemesund enesk the bea, and then forty-eight names 
pleas could yet be received, and on this taking place, he (the Attorney-General) cathe a d ch pasty, io porsnanse of the Ast of Perliament, got 
without a moment's delay filled demurrers to every one of them. Now it might il > “¢ ‘aaa and an adjournment of twenty-four hours took place, to 
reasonably have been thought that those who had taken five days to prepare por veers co CunereS ses the namesthey would strike off. A t deal of 
ow would be ready, without delay, to argue their validity. He himself, who Nee ta | er agp _ — as 19 the challenging and striking of « jury. 

ad only a few hours to consider, put in demurrers and wished to argue the mat- Now, in point of law aud fact, the striking off of twelve names by each pany 











ter at once ; but the traversers applied for a four-day rule, for both parties to a oe he — — roe cape mig pgm tess —— 
join in the demurrer. On the 20th of November he applied to have the validity ens party rietly required to strike off twelve 


so much as they did to be the advocates of the pure administration of justice, lof the pleas argued on the following morning, as he was desirous of being able ada _ he — here declare that it was not in accordance with the spi 
he would mention that one of the placards posted through the ony of Dablin to proceed with the actual trial during the Michaelmas sitting. A new motion rit of the law to cali on parties to state the reasons for which the might strike 
was headed in this way—‘ Substantiated charge of wilful and malicious per-4 


jury against Hughes, the government informer, against the liberal press.’ 
{ Hear, hear, from the ministerial benches.] Now, this Mr. Hughes was a 
gentleman who was known to many members of the house, as having been 
generally employed before hon. members in reporting the proceedings in com- 
mittee of that house: he was now well known in Ireland, and he was a gen- 
tleman who had given his evidence in such a way that Mr. O’Connell, in his 
address to the jury, had pronounced an eulogium on the fairness, and candour, 
and honesty, with which this gentleman gave his evidence. Yet he was the 
man who was denounced in placards as a government spy—as an informer— 
and as a convicted perjurer; and it was by those means, at the very outset of 
this case, that the defendants hoped to gain an advantage—for he believed 
that in the entire annals of state prosecutions, there never was a case in which 
a defence was more untairly set up than in this gentleman’s particular case. 
[t had been proclaimed through every newspaper in Dublin, and it had been 
placarded upon every wall in Dublin, that the man who had given his evi- 
dence in the honest and candid manner which was upon all hands now ad- 
mitied—it had been proclaimed that that man was a convicted perjurer [Loud 
cheering from the ministerial benches. } 

Mr. SHEIL made some observations which did not reach the gallery. 

Mr. T. B. C. SMITH proceeded—He could assure the right hon. gentle- 
man that his interruption would not prevent him from stating all that he thought 
he was called upon .o state (Loud cheers trom the ministerial benches). ‘he 
right hon. gentleman why had interrupted him would find that he should have, 
in the couse of his observations, to state some matiers connected with that 





right hon. gentleman himself (Some ironical eheering, and a laugh from the 
opposition.) Well, then, that course which he (Mr. Smith) had described had 
been adopted at the very outset—ard that attempt was made wo prejudice the 
prosecution beiore the bills of indictment could be sent up to the Grand Jury 
Between the day on which the informations were sworn and the sending uy 
of the bills to the Grand Jury, informations of perjury against Mr. Haghes 
were tendere the part of one of the traversers, to the magistrates of one of 
the divisional poléze-offices, and thisextraordinary course was adopted agains 
him ir. crder that they might turn the accuser into the accused, and that those 
who were cnarged with crime might be enabled to turn the accused into the 
accusers (Ministerial cheers). The divisional justices in the discharge ot 
t heir duty refused to entertain those informations. Four days after this the 
Commission Court was opened in Dublin. It might be necessary that . he 
should state for the information of English members that the Commissior 
Court was a court presided over by two of the Judges in Ireland, and it sat in 
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off certain names. It was not the custom nor the policy of the law for parties 
called on to strike off names from a special jury list, to state their reasons for 
su doing Besides, it would be an injustice to individuals to lay before the pub- 

lic in every case the reasons of attorneys for striking off ther names —cheerse— 
and he (Mr. Smith) averred it confidently, that it never was in contemplation 
of the Legislature, nor within the meaning or intention of the act, to assi 
reasons for the exercise of that privilege. The Crown had not called on the 
other side for their reasons in striking off 12 men from the 48. The construe- 
tion of the statute by the other side in the prosecution was that which had 
never been put on it. It wae requiring a double strike: a proceeding up to 
that time unneard of in law. On the 12th January, term having commenced, 
a motion was made in the Court of Queen's Bench to quash the jury list, anda 
notice was served on the Crewn tha: an application would be made to have it 
set aside or cancelled, the traversers’ attorneys having taken their chace to 
draw 48 jurors from that list, and Mr. Cantwell, one o them, having struck 
off 12. 

The next ground of attack on the Crown was that, in the exercise of its une 
doubted right, 11 Roman Catholics had been struck off the list of 48 drawn by 
the parties, ‘That fact had been improperly introduced into the affidavit by Mr. 
Mahonny, of the 12th January, because it had no relevancy to the matter of the 
motion, but had been brought in solely for the purpose of giving counsel an op- 
yortunity of stating it, and the newspapers of repeating it in libellous paragraphs. 

ie had a right to complain of the counsel for the defence, who quoted that alle- 
gation, without, at the same time, quoting the affidavit of Mr. Kemmis. That 
gentleman stated that eleven Roman Catholics had not been struck off the jury- 
list by the Crown, as only ten of the number were of that religion; and, he ad- 
ded, that those ten were either subscribers to, or members of, the Loyal National 


was then made by the traversers, calling on the Crown to join in the expense of 
papers. It was intimated that the Crown would bear the expense, and then the 
.right hon. and learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Sheil, we believe) wished to 
have another trial come on before the State prosecutions. Now, up to this point 
of the proceedings, he (the Attorney-General) would ask any simple and honest 
man, not merely seeking to find fault with a political adversary, but wishing to 
ascertain whether a public officer had faithfully performed his duty—he would 
ask simply, and in good faith, if up to this point he was doing anything but, that 
which his duty dictated, and whether he had not a right to resist motions only 
made for delay, and unconnected with the real merits of the case! (Hear, hear, 
and eheers]. The case was argued on the 21st of November; the Court de- 
cided unanunously that these pleas in abatement were invalid, and the demur 

rers taken on the part of the Crown were all allowed—thus establishing, not 
simply by the unanimous opinion of the Court of Queen's Bench, but by the 
opinion and practice of the late Chief Baron Woolfe and Justice Moore, 
who, the very first term after the Ist and 2d of Victoria passed into law, 
acted in compliance with its provision—establishing the position taken up 
by the Crown, and the constraction put upon the law by every Judge down wo 
the case of the Queen against O'Connell [ Hear, hear. hear). It had been made 
a subject of complaint that the witnesses were not sworn in open Court, but the 
probability was, that pleas in abatement would have been tendered, and the in- 
dictment quashed, if he had not acted according to the law and the uniform 
practice [ Hear, hear) 

He next called on the Court to give a rule of respondeas oustre, but the coun- 
sel for the traversers opposed this, like every other effort to bring them fairly 
into issue with the Crown. ‘They applied for another four-day rule, but the 
Court decided, on the authority of the King against Johnson, and other cases, 


that the y must plead over instanter The traversers’ counsel had suspected Repeal Assoc! — P W hen that affidavit of Mr Kemuus Was made, the i he 
what the decision would be, for the plea not guilty was at once produced in honourable member for Dungarvan stood up in Court, and said that Mr. Kem- 
vtoss, and on that day, at last, he succeeded in extorting a plea of not guilty | ™s ¥** under a mistake, and that an affidavit to the contrary of his statement 
trom them. Now, he denied not the right of any person to call in question would be put in without delay No affidavit, however, was filed for'a month 
the conduct of a pablic officer, but he would appeal not only to the house, but after, and then it was only made in consequence of an observation of the Soli- 
vo the British public, whether, down to the period he had mentioned, he had | ‘or General for Ireland im his reply. Bot what was the nature of that affidavit 7 
taken any step which it was not his bounden and imperative daty to take ! Every momber of the Repeal Association was enrolled in a book—a printed 


[Cheers ] Having now brought the parties to plead he was anxious that the | 00k, aad every shilling received was accounted for in a similar manner, so that 
Court should fix a day in the vacation, the 9th or 11th Dec. He applied that | man could be at once identihed with his name, without trouble, if he belonged 
this should be done under the 1st and 24 William 1V., which authorised the | to that body as a member or subscriber. But what was the nature of that afli- 
Court of Queen’s Bench to fix a trial at bar during the vacation, and that sta- | cavit made at the end of a month for bolstering up the statement of Mr. Ma- 
tute provided that pleas fixed for trials at bar should, for the parposes of that } honmy It was one on the hearsay and belief of the four attorneys in the case 


















Cheets and laughter). He (Mr. Smith) stated it as « principle of law, as well 
pe common Son tin when parties in a cause had in their possession, and 
under their own control, as the traversers had in this instance, evidence as to 
facts, an affidavit upon hearsay and belief was not worth one farthing (Cheers). 
But that affidavit ao all only mentioned the names of two individuals—only 
two out of eleven—on whose accvant the Crown had been impugned with unfair 
dealing, and accused of injustice by the press of Dublin. It only applied to two 
of the persons set aside, William Hendrie and Michael Dunn, leaving it a8 un- 
doubted and indisputable inference that, as far as the remaining nine were con- 
cerned, the affidavit of Mr. Kemmis was perfectly correct. But these men had 
actually taken a most active part in promoting the agitation for Repeal. One 
of them had attended the Tara meeting, the meet at Mullaghmast, and the 
meeting subsequently held atthe Rotunda ; another had signed the requisition 
for the Clontarf meeting ; another had attended the Tara and Muliaghmast 
meetings, and the banquet at the latter place, at which the name of Lord 
Beaumont was mentione , a fourth had myned the requisition for the Clon- 
tarf mecting ; 4 fifth had signed a requisition for the collection of the Repeal 
rent; s sixth had signed the requisition for the meeting at which the words— 
“ The trial of courage isin the hour of danger, the trial of friendship te in 
the hour of need,” were exhibited ; a seventh and eighth bad signed a requi- 
sition for the collection of the Kepeal rent ; and the ninth was at the Vara 
meeting. Here were nine avowed Repealers. With respect to Michael Dunn, 
he had made affidavit that he was not a member of, or subscriber to, the Re- 
peal Associatiun or the Kepeal rent ; but it appeared that in 1842 he had signed 
a requisition for the collection of the Repeal rent in St. Patrick's day, of which 
he was an inhabitant. Under these circumstances, he (Mr Smith) fearlessly 
asked the house and the country whether he was liable to censure for not con- 
senting to quash the special jury panel of 1844, or postpone the trial until 1845 
(Hear), whether he had done more than his duty in objecting to persons 
serving on the jury who were connected with the Repeal Association as those 
were, the over: acte stated in the indictment being in fact an allegation of the 
criminal proceedings of thit body. (fear, hear). It was not the custom tn | 
this country more than in Ireland to permit persuns so situated to remain on a 
jary ; and it was held in a case of a riot, that individuals similarly circum- 
stanced were justly challenged. Asa lawyer, he could state with confilence 
that it would be a good ground of challenge with a common jury, There was 
one subject on which he must say a few words. With reference to an absent 
individual he felt the greatest respect, notwithstanding the maligoity with which 
he had been pursued, in common with every person, whether judge, jury, or 
counsel, who had been engaged in endeavouring to put down a conspiracy— 
{Cheers}. He meant the Chief Justice. That learned Judge hed said that 
his brethten concurred with him in opinion; and if he bad strained the law, 
which he (Mr. Smith} did not think he had, Mr. Justice Perrin was present 
when the Chief Justice said that he had the assent of his brethren. He said 
nothing, and he would have been wanting in his duty, in remaining silent, if 
he dissented from the law as laid down by the Chiet Justice (Cheers). 

In consideration of the charges that had been brought against him, he had 
observed as well as he was able upon them, but he should abstain from going 
further into the merits of the case by reason of its not having yet concluded. 
He sincerely thanked the house, and especial'y hon.gentlemen opposite, for the 
attention they had bestowed on him, and if in anything he said he had been be- 
trayed into warmth of expression, he was sorry for it. He would only make 
one observation more. A charge had been made against him for an act which 
he had done in the course of that trial [Hear bear}. He confessed that he 
had been misled by a feeling of irritation which he ought not to have permitted 
to govern any act of his circumstanced as he then was. He had permitted 
himself, the Court having adjourned for a few minutes, just after language 
had been used with respect to him which he had considered grossly insulting 
—he had, under these circumstances, permitted himself to take a step which 
he had deeply regretted [Cheers], But this he could say, that he was sure 
there was not a gentleman in that house who could not make allowance for 
him, {(Hear, hear, hear). In speaking of Mr. Fitzgibbon, be wished 1 et now 
—he should be sorry—to say a single syllable that could hurt that gentle- 
man's feelings, for that learned gentieman was absent; but he believed that 
the language which Mr. Fitzgibbon had used had escaped him accidentally in 
the heat of the moment, and that Mr. Fitzgibbon if he were present then, would 
express that feeling. He would not say , therefore, one single word to in- 
culpate Mr. Fitzgibbon ; it would be base and unprincipled to do so in his 
absense, and he was willing to take the whole blame of the transaction to him- 
self (Cheers) He had considered at the time that he had received a gross 

insult by the imputation of matters personally dishonourable to bim ; and 
whatever he had acted right or wrong, he could say of his life in Ireland, 
that he had kept a character for personal honour and personal integrity— 
{hear, hear, }—and when an imputation was made against his personal honour 
he had acted under a feeling of excitement, kept up by the adjournment of 
the Court a very few moments aflerwards. Uufortunate it was that the Court 
had adjourned at that moment, for a few minutes would have been sufficient tu 
remvve that excitement; and it was when he was absent from the Court, and 
not when he was in Coart, as b-d been stated, that he had done the act in ques- 
tion. in fact he had written the note in a chamber near the Court, at a time 
when the Judge, the jury, and the counsel were all absent from Court ; he did 
not say that this made much difference ; he did not offer it as any palliation of 
his conduct; he went the whole length of saying that he had acted with impro- 
priety—hear—but he was sure that that house, with the generous feeling of 
gentlemen, would consider that ashe had acted under a strong feeling that an 
imputation had been made against his personal hunour, there was some allow- 
ance to be made for him—hear, hear, hear.— As to Mr. Fitzgibbon, he would 
merely say, in his absence, that he was sare he had been mistaken in the inter- 

tation which he had put on the language of that gentleman. It was not 
Kit to unrip and discuss questions of that kind in the absence of the gentle- 
men concerned in it; and he should nut have alluded to the subject but that 
he was afraid it might be supposed thet he was not a person who was willing 
to acknowledge himself wrong, and he should be sorry to subject himself to 
suck an imputation—Cheers. Not having been present at the early part of 
the debate, he might still have omitted to answer some observations to which 





all, refusing them every grace and right enjoyed by their Protestant fellow- 


lieve that Roman Catholics had little regard for the sanctity of an oath. 
[Cheers } That declaration was manly, and he [Mr. Sheil) preferred it to ; 
id putati bh and hints conveyed with an assumption of gen- 
leness and a suavity that stings—cheers. He had told the reasons why the | 
Roman Catholics in Ireland felt indignant at the i but it was not | 
confined to them. It must be admitted that the English Catholics were not 
Repealers—that Roman Catholics of this country, high in rank, were not the 
allies of Mr. O'Connell; and what had been the etiect on them’? The Earl , 
of Shrewsbury, when the present administration assumed the government, | 
wrote a letter to the Catholics, calling on them to ounges it. What did that | 
nobleman, the premier Earl of England, write now? The blood of the Tal- 
bots had fired at the insult offered to his co-religionists in Ireland, and he | 
wrote thus to the noble lord who had called the meeting ; ‘ I regret extremely | 
that circumstances will not allow me to attend the meeting over which you | 
preside to-morrow, as | was anxious for an opportunity of expressing a in- 
dignation, in common with yourself and mapy others, at the fresh insult of- 
fered to the whole Catholic population of these kingdoms—loud cheers—by 
the conduct of the law officers of the Crown, in the pectemeesy proceedings 
that are now taking place in Dublin. The Catholics appear to have been 
struck off en masse, upon the ground that they were all Repealers; but while 
this fact is asserted on one side, it is as stoutly denied on the other. In the 
absence of any positive evidence on the pvint, we are, I think, fally justified | 
in the inference that, whether Repealers or not, no Catholic would have been 
allowed to sit upon that jury—cheers—seeing that such determination would 
have been in perfect keeping with what has hitherto been the fixed policy of 
the present government in Ireland, to exclude all Catholics from all share in 
the administration of public affairs; while professing to do equal justice tu 





subjects.’ 

Such opinions might be regarded as factious, but they came from a man 
who was originally desirous of supporting the government. But these facts 
were startling, and there was no Catholic of spirit Who must not regret them. 
‘They [the Catholics] were admitted to the Bench ; they had sent Chief Baron 
W oolfe and Sir Michael O’ Loughlin there ; they were admitted to the Senate | 
ot the Imperial Parliament; they were admitted to the Board of Admiralty, 
to the Treasury Board, to the Board of Trae, and to the Privy Council; but 
while they were admitted to the Bench and the Senate, while they were admit- 
ted to the Board of Admiralty and the Treasury, to the Board ot ‘Trade and the 
Privy Council of the Sovereign, they were yet excluded trom the jury box 
(Great cheering]. ‘They were excluded from that jury box to which had now 
been assigned the character of the refuge for Protestant ascendency, and which 
they had invested with the most odious forms of the worst period of that de- 
testable domination—{cheers]—and yet the noble lord the Secretary for Ire- 
land, persevered in his professions, and told them that he was extremely anx- 
ious for the impartial administration of justice in that country (Hear). At 
the last London election a formidable interrogant had asked Mr. Baring, ‘Are 
you in favour of free trade 7’ ‘ Oh, yes, in the abstract,’ was the reply. ‘And 
the repeal of the Corn Laws? ‘Oh!’ said Mr, Baring, ‘that’s quite another 
thing. {Laughter and hear, hear.] So the noble lord was in favour of the im- 
perial administration of justice in the abstract [hear, hear}—but if they asked 
him to put Roman Catholics on a jury, his reply was, ‘ Oh, that’s quite anoth- 
er thing,’ [Cheers and laughter]. Batit was possible that with the noble 
Jord it was infirmity of parpose which made him take that course; but not so 
with Lord De Grey, against whom he had a serious charge to prefer, aod he 
had the means of establishing that charge in hishands. In Dublin there was 
a society called the Protestant Operative Association ; and it was right that 
the house should hear a few extracts fromtheir debates, in connection with 
Lon! De Grey, for two reasons; first, because they afforded a striking illus- 
tration of the result of their policy in Ireland; and, in the second place, be- 
cause they showed the effects of those sacerdotal institations by which the fa- 
tal spirit of discord was excited in that country [Cheers]. This was the lan- 
guage used by that society :—‘ Popery is a God-dishonouring, Christ-blasphe- 
ming, and Bible-denying superstition ’[Hear, hear, and alaugh}. This was 
an address to the people of England :— It is the climax of gross idolatry—the 
master-piece of Satan’ [Cheers and laughter), That address concluded with 
a panegyric of the hon, member for Knaresborough—[{loud laughter]—whose 
expected arrival in Dublin was spoker of as an event to be hailed with joy 
by all the Protestants of Dublin [Laughter]. Ashe had mentioned that hon. 
member’s name, he would just remark that that hon. member had read a 
speech some time ago as having been spoken by him, and founded, indeed, an 
attack against him uponthatspeech. That speech was not spoken by him 
(Mr. Sheil), but by a person of his name residing in Thomas-street. The hon. 
member had only made a mistake; and he therefore acquitted him of all 
blame. 

Bu: he now eame to the address of that Protestant Operative Association to 
Lord de Grey. linmediately after the Proclamation was issued, on the 13:h 
of October, that associatiun assembled and agreed to present an address to 
Lord De Grey, and that address cautained a statement that the sacrifice of the 
inass was a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit—an idolatry to be abom- 
inated by all faithful Christians; that his lordship was aware that that idol- 
atry prevailed very generally throughout that country; that the evils ofthe 
country necessarily flowed from that idolatry; and that the active inter- 
ference of the rulers to abolish idoliatry could alone exempt the people 
from the duty of accomplishing that object; and that address then added 
that they wanted for Ireland laws which had for their end the total aboli- 
tion of Popery—(Cheers ) That was the language addressed to Lord De 
Grey in the midst of a public crisis, when the fever of the public mind was 
at its height, and what was the answer of Lord De Grey! Did he de- 
pounce the insult which had been thus offered to his fellow citizens, ard, 
therefore, to himself! (Loud cheers) Before he wentto Ireland Lord De 
Grey had said that his Sovereign had sent for him, and told him that she en- 
trusted the welfare of Ireland to his hands, and that she was actuated by a 
peculiar solicitude and regard for the Irish people—(hear, hear,liear)—and what 
was the answer of the man on whom this sacred trust had been imposed, and 
in whom ought to have been reflected the benevolence and kind-heartedness 
of his Sovereign '—Cheers —The answer was this:—‘I am directed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of the address from the Protest- 














he ought to have replied ; and it must be recollected that he was not as yet so 
well acquainted with the Te of that house as many hon. members.— 
He hardly yet felt himself quite at home in the House of Commons es he did 
in Court; but the indulgence with which he hed been that might heard, and 
the kindness which he had experienced from both sides of the house, would, 
he trusted, make him fee! more at home there—Hear, hear.— And he could 
assure the house that the next time he hadthe honour of addressing it, he should 
endeavour not to make so grievous a trespass upon the attention of the house, 
as he had been forced to make on the-present occasion. [The hon. and learned 
gentleman then sat down amidst great cheericg, which lasted several minutes. } 


SPEECH OF MR, SHEIL. 


Thursday, Bebruary 22. 

Mr. SHEIL addressed the house in reply to the Irish attorney-general. He 
explained the charge made against him of having on the trial of Mr. Pierce 
“struck off 29 Protesiants from the jury list, and read his speech made on that 
occasion as counsel tor the crown, to show the humanity of his prosecution. 
Me then proceeded to comment on the conduct of the government. He con- 
demned them for not having summoned Mr. Blake, a Roman Catholic, to the 
privy council, and for not having summoned Mr. Shaw. He accused them 
of not having prosecuted the authors of the seditious speeches, writings, and 
poems, as they had been spoken or published, with the intent of waiting until 
they could accumulate a charge that would crush certain men whose con- 
viction they desired—with having contrived a conspiracy and connived at the 
inflammatory compositions in the newspapers, for the purpose of urging that 
conspiracy to a head. He charged Mr. Kemmis with having wilfully ne- 
ted to correct the error in Mr, Bond Hughes's sworn information respect- 

ng Mr. Barrett, and with having shamefully kept even the tact of the error 
from the attorney-general. He adverted at great length to all the legal and 
technical points connected with the trials, in meen for postponement, the 
challenge of the array and the jury panel; It was boasted that government 
had, on the ground of fairness, preferred a special to a common jury, because 
on a common jury the crown would have had an unlimited right to challenge. 
Remarking on this pretence, Sit T. Wilde had said that the crown, controlled 
by public opinion, would not have dared to have challenged without limit, 
to which the Irish attorney-general had replied that he would have dared. 
But a common jury struck under the revision of a sheriff, a man of honour, 
Mr. Latouche, would have presented Protestants and Catholics indiscrimi- 
nately, not repealers—men of substance and respectability, in whom confi- 
dence might have been reposed. The Irish attorney-general denied having 
ye harshly of his Roman Catholic fellow subjects; but it was impossible 
or the Roman Catholics, when they compared his previous conduct with what 
had lately taken place, not to have some suspicien of his motives. Ata din- 
ner in Dublin, in 1837, he moved resolutions and to 1k part in the proceedings 
That meeting was attended by Mr. Litton, who had <ince been appointed a 
Master in Chancery—by Mr. Lefroy and by Mr. Jackson, who had since 
been appointed Judges—and by Mr. Smith, who had since been appointed 
Attorney-General Resolutions the most violent were passed, end it was de- 
elared that the Protestants were in as perilous a condition as in 1641. a year 
when a massacre of that boy took place, thereby intimating a belief that such 
a slaughter was again about to take place. The right hon. gentleman had 
referred him [Mr. Sheil] to bis speneh printed by Milliken: but he had his 
h before him, and on that he referred to the subject of the Roman Catho- 

lic oaths—a subject which had an intimate connection with the late trials— 
and he there said that he was sorry that circumstances had induced him to bee 


ant Operative Association, and to express his warm acknowledgments (loud 
cheers) for the expression of thanks conveyed to him.’ (Cheers and counte 
cheers). Did the right hon. baronet the First Lord of the Treasury approve or 
that! [Sir Robert Peel here made some remark, which did not reach thef 
gallery]. He didn’t repeat the question; he knew that he (Sir R. Peel] dis- 
approved of it. (Hear, hear]. He knew that the right hon. baronet the 

ome Secretary considered it indiscreet-—aye, and the noble lord opposite, 
too [Lord Stanley}, who was fast asleep [loud laughter and cheers}; but he 
begged to hand to the noble lord the debates of that association, because they 
could supply materials for his next No Popery speech [Laughter]. He | 
said very little of the trial; he said very lit le of the Chief Justice, because 
he was counsel on the other side—[{Loud cheers}—but one cbservation he 
would make. The noble lord opposite had remonstrated with theia on their 
want of decorum, their want of respect to the Bench in impeaching the char- 
acter of that judge. This was a new Parliament, and most of the members, 
especially on the other side of the house, might not be aware that the noble 
lord himself had denounced Baron Smith in that house (Loud cheers), The+ 
noble lord had voted for an inquiry into the conduct of Baron Smith, in res- 
pect to a charge delivered by that judge-—* Duin’t you'—(laughter)—(said the | 
right hon. gentleman, across the table, to Lord Stanley). 

Lord STANLEY—FPor an inquiry as to a charge. 

Mr SHEIL—Well, then, a judgment. 

Lord STANLEY—No! [A laugh). 

Mr. SHEIL— Well, then, a speech. 

Lord STANLEY—No! [Laughter), 

Mr. SHEIL.— Well, then, what was it? [Loud laughter.}_ A motion cer- 
tainly was made in that house for a committee to inquire into the conduct of 
Baron Smith in charging a grand jury [No.] Well, perhaps the right hon. | 
baronct the Secretary for the Home Department could tell him, for he voted | 
against the noble Lord on that occasion, [Hear, hear.j But he must pass | 
from the transactions of the trial to its moral effect. (Hear, hear.} Could | 
they expect any benejicial result from it? The Home Secretary had admitted | 
that there were some incidents during that trial which he regretted ; then if he | 
regretied those things, surely he might have spared the phrase ‘as convicted 
conspirators.’ —Hear, hear, hear.— If the verdict had been unsullied—if it 
had been uncontaminated by any transactions regarding the panel, such asto 
give rise to observatiuns—they were Engiishmen, and ought not to deal 
harshly towards a man that was down —Hear, hear, hear— But probably 
the right hon. baronet was sorry for the expression, and it was one which he 
would not have used in his cooler moments —Hear, hear.— Then he would 
ask, was the moral effect of that verdict likely to be increased by such a 
speech as that of the noble lord? - -Hear, hear— That speech had been 
made some days ago; but it was a speech worth remembering —hear, bear— 
and it would be remembered in Ireland—aye! and it might perhaps be re- 

















| them a sort of Pharisaical homily 





on the i 

The noble jord took up that oath, and he read it in italics —hear, hear— with 
the same em i with which the type would strike the 
eye —Hear, — He read it as well as the Chief Justice had read Mr. 
O'Connell's speeches. The noble lord, however, did not mean any offence ; 
but suppose thatthe noble lord haviog given him a lecture on perjury, he 
were w give the nobie lord a lecture on political tergiversation —Cheers— 
and were to say tv him ‘ Beware of the unseemly warmth which sometimes 
accompanies political tergiversation —Hear, hear, hear— beware of playing 
the renegade tor the saxe of men with whom your political associate ceclared 
that it would be discreditable to combine —bear, hear— and remember, above 
all, my lord, the motto of your illustrious nouse, “Soyez tranquiile.”’ 
—Cheers and laughter— If in return for the noble jora’s lecture on perjury 
he gave him some friendly admonitions on apostasy, the noble lord would not 
consider himself under any particular obligaticns to him —Loud cheering. — 
But he passed to matters ol more importance —Hear, hear— They had 
been told that Ireland was not to be governed by force, but by verdicts and 
charges and jailors—by Protestant verdicts and Protestant charges and Pro. 
testant jailors; but he begged to ask, would not their Protestant verdicts and 
charges ee require Protestant bayonets to enforce them ? —Loud 
cheers.— hat were their specific measures? Their Jandlord and tenant 
commission—what would it de? Accumulate folio on folio in that house, to 
tel! them what they all knew —Hear, hear, hear.— 

It had been suggested that the remedies of the Jandlords were to be abridged 
at the Quarter Sessions; if so, they would be in active opposition to that able 
and eminent man Mr. Lynch ; let them take care what they did ; if they took 
away the remedy of the landlord in the inferior Courts, and drove him to the 
superior Courts, they might perhaps produce a little delay for the tenant, but 
they would increase the costs two fold, they would utterly crash him and 
make redemption impossible. [Cheers]. ‘The right honourable baronet had 
wuld them that if the tenants were removed, compensation would be granted 
to them ; but this landlord and tenant question was intimately connected 
with the registration question [Hear, hear]—and on that no light had been 
thrown by the government. It had been promised last session that the regis- 


tration bill should be brought in at the very commencement of the present 


session; but as yet they have received no information on the subject, except 
that the franchise was in one particular to be abridged and in another enlar- 
ged: if they meantto give them the Chandos clause, the measure could do no 
good; there was an absurd and visionary fixity of tenure ; but there was also 
a reasonable cone; and if they gave the franchise in such a way as to hold out 
a bonus to landlords to grant leases fur short periods only, they would have a 
constituency, in times of tranquillity, of miserable inanity; and in time of 
discord, they would have an agrarian revolt; they would aggravate the dif- 
ferences between landlord and tenant, and increase instead of diminish the 
grievances of that country [Hear, near]. But after all, the great question 
was, the two Churches in Ireland (hear{_—that Church which was with acon- 
gregation and without revenue, and that Church which was with a revenue 
and without a congregation. [Cheers]. If they would not pull down the 
one, they were bound to consider how far they would erect the other; but on 
that subject the government had thrown no ligbt as to their intentions. ‘They 
had no right, he said, to be silent on those subjects in such a crisis of affairs, 
{Cheers}. ‘The question must have been the subject of their constant med- 
tation, for it had been brought forward by the noble lord opposite as long back 
as 1825, What were their intentions? Would they grant free granis to the 
Catholic priests? They would not refuse them on proper terms. Would 
they give them Catholic churches? Would they augment the grant to May- 
nooth? ‘They told them to inquire intothe state of Ireland, and yet they kept 
back the truth as to their intentions on these matters. [Hear, hear} And 
what course did they mean to take with respect to the Established Church ? 
{Hear}. The house had been told that they would not touch the Established 
Church. The learned Recorder for Dublin had added,‘ Because it was found- 
edon Christian truth.’ Might he then be permitted to ask on which bank of 
the 'weed, the north or the south, the true Protestant faith stood? [Hear, 
hear}. On the north bank it was Calvinistic, on the south it was Armenian; 
on the noith bank it might be represented by the hon. member tor Perth, on 
the south by the hon. baronet the member for Oxford; on the north bank it 
was robed in a black surplice and white bands; on the south bank it was 
seated on an episcopal throne, with the mitre on its head, and clothed in gor- 
geous robes of Episcupal grandeur; on the north side it was redolent of Gene- 
va, on the south it bore a strong family likeness tothat celebrated Babylonian 
lady, to whom, under the auspices of Dr. Pusey, its filial aflection was be- 
ginning to return. (Loud cheers and laughter. 

On which side of the Tweed, he begged to ask the Lord Advocate, was the 
truth; or perhaps the right hon. baronet—Sir James Graham—being a Bor- 
derer, might tell him—Laughter. Whatever might be the truth, it was, at all 
events, certain that their Church had not been very successful in propagating 
its tenetsin Ireland; whilst his Church had struck its roots profoundly into 
the oil,and had raised 1ts head on high and wide ramifications over every part 
of that country ; theirreligion, on the other hand, though nurtured in a magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical conservatory, had turned out but asickly exotic, to which, 
by artificial means, they end: avoured in vain to impart freshness and vitality 
—Loud cheers. It had been said, that on their own principles they could not 
touch the Established Church; but what had they done with respect to the 
Catholic clergy in Canada ?—Hear. It was well known, that by an act of 
Parliament, which was the foundation of their colonial system there, the 
clergy reserves in Canada had been devoted to the propagation of the Protest- 
antreligion ; and it was not until the revolt in Canada—that fatal teacher of 
statesmen—that any effort had been made to apply those reserves to any other 
purposes ; but then they did so; they departed from a fundamental Act of Par- 
liament. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, in the 
House of Lords, regretted the necessity, but submitted to it. The Bishop of 
Exeter was the only man who stood fast to his principles, and he said then, 
that he opposed the measure because he was afraid that afterwards the Irish 
Catholics would avail themselves of it. He was right; the inference was in- 
evitable—Loud cheers. They took these Protestant revenues, and directed 
them to be applied in payment of the debts of the Crown; and part of those 
debts had to be paid to the Catholic clergy—Hear, hear. Let them see, again, 
how inconsistent their proceedings were. They had taken off the church 
rates of Ireland ; then they had deprived the Church of part of her revenues. 
Was not that an appropriation?—Hear, hear. They had reduced eight 
bishoprics; and if they had reduced bishoprics, why not reduce benefices 7— 
Hear, hear. Look, again, agtheir conduct on the Tithe bill. In 1831, the 
Roman Catholic members did not ask them to confiscate a single farthing; 
they asked them only to apply the surplus to charity ; that they refused. The 
Tithe bill was carried by the Whigs, but opposed by the Tories: and the gal- 
lant officer, then Secretary for ireland—Sir H. Hardinge—and it required a 
gallant officer to be Secretary for Ireland under a Tory government—it re- 
quired the energy of the Horse Guards—Hear, hear. Well, the gallant offi- 
cer actually proposed a bill, by which one-fourth of the tithes were confiscated, 
and put into the mp of the landlord. They would not alienate; they would 
not apply even the surplus funds of the Church to charity ; but they put one- 


| fourth of the tithes of the Church into the pockets of the landlords.—Hear. 


See again their conduct on the Education question. In England, where 
they had a Church which taught the religion of the people, they gave up their 
Factory bill, and perpetuated ignerance and all its evil consequences rather 
than infringe in the least degree upon what they considered the prerogatives of 
the Church—cheers—whilst in Ireland they had declared their Church to pos- 
sess no such prerogative—they had said she was not fit to have the tutelege of 
the Irish mind, not fit to charge the functions of an Establishment —Cheers 


| There was not, indeed, an example of such another Church in Europe—Oh! 


yes—he begged pardon—there was one in Poland ; and as to that, the Em- 
peror, in that decree which for ever united Poland to Russia, talked of the 
melcontents who excited a sense of fanciful grievances among the Pules, and 
expressed his astonishment that his benevolent feelings towards them were not 
appreciated, as well as his conviction that the establishment of the Greek 


| Church would be an excellent bond of union between the two countries— hear, 


hear, and a laugh—and tha: it was a great advantage to have respectable 

Greek ecclesiastics in every subdivision of the country, wi h excellent livings in 
an inverse ratio to their congregations— Loud laughter They had almost an 
annual debate on those very fanciful grievances of the Poles; but if Lord 
Aberceen were to remonstrate with Count Nesselrode on the s ubject, would 
not his natural answer be, ‘ We have only imitated the example set us by your 
treatment of Ireland. Did not your fathers plunder and despoil that country? 

and do you not now support an Establishment there at variance with the creed 

incompatible with the interests, and abborrence to the feelings of the vast ma- 
jority of its inbabitants!—Loud cheers. As he had mentioned Lord Aberdeen, 
he begged here to express his unbounded admiration of his foreign policy. As 
long as they had their Home Secretary to stiffen the sinews—as long as they 
had the noble lord to imitate the actions of the tiger—laughtcr—so long no- 
thing could better become Lord Aberdeen than the moderation and submise- 
iveness which distinguished him. Rightly, no doubt, had Lord Ashburton 


yielded the te indary question; rightly nad they recognised Aigiers ; rightly 
ne : r The } . + 4 ead ten | = ; g 2 
membered in Canada —Loud cheers— The noble lord had delighted to | had they sacrificed the treaties of 1831 and 1833. by which the slave trade 
lor Vv e »< t > "the neonle i > . 
indulge in — tives to the passions of the pec ple in Ireland; and, indeed, | was to be suppressed ; and yet he was apprehensive that all this complaisance 
owener , ’ reo : ~ f she > } ms » J Ms ‘ 
5 n rally, wa ‘pen ome speec hes of the noble lord, als trie nd, Mr. Fon- | would be in vain—cheers and laughver .—for who could rely on the perma- 
mee hadne — - , that every st ee rofthe noble lord’s was a sort of | nency of that international friendsbip which had no better basis then the-inter- 
wister of shir i” fhes — yw | and chee a me pn } that all 
i er io rey ies oud laughter and chee rs. It was probable that as | change of royal courtesies—hear, hear—or on the constancy of that goverv- 
_ a i pen ~ s, his dey wena “: Hu migat have been suggested he | ment which hed no foundation in legitimacy on the one side, and no prop ol 
obie ior aiil uid be red “ree av 1the st mt g 1. considering ! 7 } ? } ’ 
he positic ne f Cat ada i the rit , le he of © I vel math onsiGering | liberty on the other'—Lo d cheers. And if it should fall, what fearful conse- 
ihe SilL0 ’ anaada, and ti rT Die state of the ms a ole ponula- . " ’ 
ae _ Ao a, and the . or state of the Rom ~\ atholic popula- | quences must grow outof its ruin! The time might come when the govern- 
100 there, ut S$ probabic that the nobie lord had determined to deliver such a | a oo ; 
: eT nttg wadypudtienwes ¢ te Ceermined to deliversuch &) ment would atrend to such a speech as that to which the noble lord the member 
speech as might have been suggested by the right hon. baronet —a laugh— | : le ; ' 
oe ae oe sg 7 A > e for Sunderland had adverted :—* these are periloustopics. My conviction ™ 
but when addressing the house the noble lord could not refrain from giving ; Engi bh | " : : 
& | this—that Engiand, with her gigantic erm, will crush, as I trust in God she 
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will, every insurrectionary movement in Ireland, though at that moment fran. 
tic Ireland stiou!4 be aided by revolutionary France.’ Suppose 
—at what a fearful cost of treasure, and, what was far worse, of human life, 


most that be accomplished—Cheers. Well might the Duke of Wellington, | 





depression; and there wes, moreover, 
that wereso | The government was charged with allowi 











ia alarm on the subject of the tariff, made in the first lactis Was ts appotat four gentlemen—two Protestant™” 
the meetings to proceed for the | and two Catholics. (Cheers.) The gentlemen io whom we made the offer 





purpose of entrapping the agitators. He solemoly denied that porpose. | were prevented, not trom unwillingness, but trom considerations of health and 


[Hear] 


They had not thought it wise — nay, he thought it coald be other impera'ive reasons, from rendering their services; and wo then 
the hero of a hundred battles, accustomed to contemplate the fields of death— :eldom wise, to spply to pariament for extraordinary poers, the effect of | ceeded Wo constitute the com 





pro- 
in a way that we thought the best calcula- 


well might he express bis horror of civil war ; and civil war in Ireland would be which was generally to impair the credi and efficacy of the ordinary law. | ted to command the public confidence and respect (Heer, hear.) We directed 


worse than civil war in any other country—the demon of atrocity would take | The whi 


possession of the national heart—to neither sex nor 


gs had taken a different course ; they had applied for a coercion bill ; | 


them to inquire into he whole of the relations between landlord and tenant. 


Ke would any mercy be and he himseil, instead of making a Lichfield-house compact with the oppon- These relations are of avery peculkar charecter in Ireland. ‘There we very 
shown; the country would be deluged with blood, and when that deluge had 


subsided, st would be but a sorry consolation to the statesmen who had caused 
jt, to see the spires of the Establishment still stand secure amidst the solitude 
with which they would be surrounded— Loud cheers. 


, ents of that measure to turn out the whig government, had given his su to 


the bill. He read some of the provisions of that measure, which created new 
offences, and made them triable by court-martial. He had instroctved the lord 
lieutenant, ifany meeting should be announced, with respect to which there 


They had adjured him on his oath, but he had sworn on the Gospel of God, | should be affidavits from firm and voluntary deponents, stating it to be of such 


and he adjured them in the name of every precept contained in that Gospel— 
he adjured the:n as men and as Christians, to save theit country from those 
evils at which he had pointed, and to avert them; and he implored them to re- 
member, that if, from their spirit of partisanship. Ireland were engulphed in 
ruin, the verdict of posterity woulda be against them (cheers,) and they would 
be answerable, not only to theircountry, but to that Judge whose presence to 
them, covered with the blood of civil warfare, it would be more than dreadful 
to meet (Hear.) He, however, was not without hope that Ireland would at 
last cease to be the arena of factious contesis, and that at length they would 
offer up their common antipathies to the good genius of their country (ieee, 
hear, hear.) What he had witnessed since his return to England, had satis- 
fied him that the great mass of the community in thiscountry were influenced 
by a friendly feeling tewards [Ireland (Great cheering.) He had heard most 
admirable sentiments expressed by honourable gentlemen connected with the 
government both by office and by friendship; and he had also seen evidence 
that the English nation could, with a generous promptitude, forgive the man 
who had done wrong, if they thought that he had done wrong, and the momeat 
that they thought oppression had been done him, fly to his succour, and re- 
ceive him with infinite kindness (Hear, hear.) That that feeling should be 
appreciated by his country was his most sincere desire ; that it might be the 
means of producing gradually a national reconciliation—not only uniting 
the two countries by such a slender ligament as an Act of Parliament could 
supply—but socially, politically, morally, and indissolubly uniting them, was 
the prayer of one who was conscious of many faults, but who, whatever 
might be his faults, never was and never would be reckless of the interests 
of his country—who was devotedly attached to his beloved country, and who 
was so far from desiring a dismemberment of the empire, that he now of- 
fered up a prayer, as fervent as any thatever passed the lips or came from 
the heartof man, thatthe greatness of that emmire night be invulnerable, and 
that the power and the glory, and, above all, the liberty of England, might en- 
dure for ever (Loud cheers.) 


SPEECH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Friday, February 2. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL then rose and spoke as follows:—I know, sir that in 
a debate conducted on each side of the house with extraordinary ability, every 
argument has been exhausted, that there is no opportunity for novelty, yet I 
have no other alternative, in the discharge of the duty which appertains to me 
than to present, in a connected and clearly intelligible form, my opinions and 
views tipon the several matters brought forward. [ have another, and yet 
greater duty—l have to exercise that privilege which belongs to the accused. 
On the part of the government I stand here ia our defence, and | am prompted 
by those feelings which the consciousness of having been unjustly and un- 
meritedly accused naturally inspires. [ wish to conduct the defence of the go- 
vernment with a perfect recollection of the position of the honourable and 
learned gentleman who spoke last [Mr. O’Connell]. I will not be diverted 
trom the question raised by the noble lord [Lord John Russell], by the speech 
of the hon, and learned gentleman. I wish the hon. and learned gentleman, 
instead of agitating the passions of his countrymen upon tle subject of repeal, 
would give us the opportunity here of meeting him in argument. (Hear, hear.) 
I should not have a doubt of what would be the result. (Cheers from the min- 
isterial side.) I beg him to bear in mind what are the arguments and state- 
ments of facts upon which he has this night rested his appeal for the repeal 
ot the union. What a perversion of history was it necessary to make in or- 
der to found an argument forthe repeal of the union, upon the fact of Ireland 
having had a parliament of her own fora certain number of years? The 
hon, member stated, with something approaching to satisfaction, that for 
eighteen years Ireland had the benefit of an independent parliament. Does he 
really mean to say that the parliament that sat in Dublin from 1782 to 1800 
was independent ! ! thought [had heard him say on some other occasion 
that the union of the two countries had been effected by the corruption of the 
parliament, and thereby the rights and liberties of the people of Ireland were 
sacrificed and sold.—C heers.—I ask him were the Irish rendered happy through 
the medium of that domestic legislature? What said the celebrated Grattan 
upon that subject? He asked the Irish nation, if I recollect rightly, what had 
been the effect of their having that parliament? ‘ You have,’ said the hon. 
gentleman, ‘government men, the ines bill, and the pension bill, a police 
bill, a bill to restrain the liberty of the press, a riot act, pensions openly given 
without end, and a most profligate and scandalous sale of peerages. What has 
been the effect ofall this! Ireland has been reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince.’—Hear, hear.—Was it proved by the statistical account of Dublin and 
other towns that a domestic legislatare had rendered them more happy or 
more flourishing. Look at the accounts given of her declining trade, the di- 
minution of her shipping for the 10 years preceding the union.—Loud cries of 
hear, hear.—I challenge the hon. member to prove that which he asserts to be 
taken from Irish history from 1793 to 1800, within the last two years of which 
the rebellion raged with all its frighttul horrors. At any rate you will not de- 
ny that that parliament which the hon. gentleman says promotedthe happiness 
and prosperity of Ireland was the parliament returned by small boroughs. 
That parliament was composed exclusively of Protestants during the whole 
pe ioi.—Cheers.—At any rate there was an established church during that 
period when, asthe hon. gentleman says, the social state and condition of the 
people of Lreland was almost perfect.—Cheers —The whole of Her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects were subjected to disabiliiies—the parliament was 
exclusively Protestant —the established charch was i its full integrity. Lleave, 
therefore, to the hon. gentleman the choice of either admitting to me, that, con- 
sistently with the interests of Ireland, the established church should be preserv- 
ed, and even that the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics should remain 
in force; or, he must admit to me the real fact, that you only carried on the 
government of Ireland with the parliament which existed from the year 1782 
to 1800 through the instromentaliy of corrupt influences. Now, the social 
condition of Ireland at that period was nota happyone That parliament, I 
say, did not promote—it was not calculated to promote —the peace and welfare 
of Ireland. 

The right hon. member must also adm.t to me that, if there be any truth in 
history, therenever existed a legislative body which was less entitled to the 
character of independence, in any sense, than that parliament which he now 
says was the pride and the boast of Ireland, and contributed so much to the 
happiness of the people. [Loud cheers] And I must say that I do think the 
hon. gentleman would better consult the real interests of his country, and that 
he would take that course which would most tend to his own permanent fame, 
if he woald give us an opportunity of examining the sta'ements, and combating 
the arguments he has advanced, and not inflame the passions of the ignorant by 
making mis-statements like these! Sir, we can judge of the mis-statements 
which are made to them by those which ‘he hon. gentleman has ventured to 
make in the face of the British parliament —The right hon. baronet then pro- 
ceeded to say that this was a party motion; and in order to make it impossible 
that the government should agree to it, in which case the noble mover must 
have proposed something for the welfare of Ireland, the motion had been mixed 
with a censure upon ministers themselves. The noble lord seemed to have 
been solving a question in political fluxions, how to combine the maximum 
of crimination against the goverament with the minimwm of inconvenient en- 
gagement to himself. He might have been a little less acrimonious ; con- 
sidering the sort of house he lived in, he might have thrown fewer stones. The 
example was one which he himself would not imitate. With reference to Lord 
John Russell’s attack on the lord chancellor, he vindicated that eminent noble- 


man, and the selection of him for his high office; repeated Lord Lyndhurst's | 


own explanation; and rebuked the conduct of Lord J. Russell and the whigs to 
Lord Plunkett, an Irishman of the very highest qualifications, whom only six 
six weeks before they left office, they, the advocates of the exclusive claims of 
Irishmen to judicial office, had removed from the great seal of Ireland to gratify 
the vanity of a Scotchman! Lord John Russell had endeavoured to make him 
(Sir R. Pee!) responsible for what Mr. Bradshaw had said at an election din- 
ner about Roman Catholic appointments ; but this really was pushing the 
doctri..e of conspiracy somewhat further than the government itself had ever 
carried it. He read the instructions which he had given to the Lord lieuten- 
ant, directing him to include in his patrouage such Roman Catholics as had 
not taken part in political agitation. Those instructions had been acted upon at 
the first opportunity, in the instance of Serjeant Howley, and the reward of the 
government had been a torrent of abuse from the liberal party. The govern- 
ment had taken office in September, 1841, and until March, 1843, they had 
maintained in Ireland the smallest force which, except on one or two occa- 
sions, had ever been stationed there ; they had reduced the whig establishment 
by 2,400 men 

In March, 1843, the agitation began. ‘Tbe government had done nothing to 
provoke this; but it did not suit the views of some persons that the goverr- 
ment should be successful. The period was peculiarly favourable to the move 
ment, because the poor law of the late ministers was then coming into opera- 
tien and galling all the poorer occupiers; it was also a period of agricultural 


acharacter as to endanger the public peace, that a proclamation should be 
issued to forbid such meeting; that, if necessary, the ground should 
be pre-occupied, and that, in the last resort, it should be dispersed. Notice 
had not been wanting. The dismissal of the magistrates, and the Queen's 
speech on the prorogation, had been safficient warnings. For a while the 
| government had abstained from directly interfering, not without some 
hope that the agitation might subside. But the meetings became more danger- 
ous; tre day selected for one of them was the anniversary of the Irish rebellion ; 
the scenes of others were those of events associated with national exasperation. 
(Cries of hear, hear, hear} The Clontarf meeting had these features—that 
it was attended with military array, that it was convened in military language, 
| and that troops of repeal cavalry were summoned to attend it. ‘The law advis 

| ers of the crown were of opinion that these circumstances distinguished it from 
| the previous meetings, and rendered it of itself illegal. The government then 
decided to issue the proclamation to occupy the grosnd, and to appeal to the 
law. He justified that appeal; and denied all intention of disrespect to the 
Roman Catholics. [Hear, hear, hear] That the house may be in possession 
of ‘he case in which the country was placed by this agitation, in the south of 
Ireland, night after night, appeared a most extraordinary display of signal fires 
on everyeminence. Here is en account of some of them :— The right hen. baronet 
then proceeded to read the reports of various police inspectors, describing the 
state of the country in which they were stationed. The first stated in sub- 
stance the following!— On the 20ih of October, between eight and nine in 
the evening, the country for miles round, in fact nearly the whole district, was 
lighted up almost simultaneously, and so continued for about anhour. The 
object in view has not yet been ascertained for a certainty, but they seem to 
have been in counexion with the repeal movement, and much exciiement has 
prevailed in consequence, particularly among the Protestant population, many 
of whom congregated underarms at my quarters next the poice barrack for 
self-defence. However, the night passed on quietly.’ In the second, the 
writer said, that in the county of Tipperary, ‘a number of persons collected 

great fires on allthe heights. The protestants in the towo and neighbourhood 
were in astate of great alarm. Aboutten young men came to the police bar- 
racks to offer their assistance.’ 


In Galway affairs were in the same state. A letter stated that in that county 
‘lights were to be seen on every hill, the numbers of persons assembled sound- 
ing horns. Candles were lighted in the houses, andthe inhabitants were in 
momentary expectation that some insurrectionary movement was on the eve 
of taking place.’ Was this for the purpose of petition ?—Hear, hear. Was 
it not rather the result of a fearless system of agitation, which left ws at last 
no alternative, if we really wished to prevent collision and insurrection, but to 
appeal to the only instrument we had left, and call on the parties whom we 
thought the chief cause of this agitation to answer for their misdeeds,—Hear, 
and loud cheers. We preferred the charge—not lightly—naot, as I have 
shown, having entrapped the parties into the offence. We preferred charging 
them under the ordinary law—under that law under which you prosecuted 
Vincent, under which you had read newspapers published ata previous pe- 
riod, and made him responsible for their publication, Under the law of con- 
spiracy we charged these persons, because we wished to bring our charge, not 
against the subordinate agents, but against those who were reproaching us for 
our forbearance—who said,‘ We will prove that this do-nothing policy will 
notdo; we declare that the Queen has the power of repealing the union; we 
will drive a coach and six through the act of parliament, and prove that we 
can avoid the law.’ We stopped thcir progress, not in consequence of these 
taunts, but in consequence of the state to which the country was brought by 
this pernicious agitation. We said, ‘We will go before the country and ts 
whether these things are tolerable in a country where a civil government pre- 
vails’—cheers—and we succeeded. The bench unanimously declared that 
the law applied to the offence. The jury brought in a discriminating and 
consideres verdict; and the parties charged were convicted of the offence laid 
in the indictment. Wehave done this without coercion—cheers—without ap- 
pealing to the excited feelings of the Irish people—cheers—and having done 
this—having at last succeeded without effusion of blood—renewed cheers— 
without conflict, without collision, a powerful party comes forward to arraign 
us for the course we have taken.—Loud and reiterated cheers. All their in- 
dignation is directed against us; sometimes for our forbearance and some- 
times for our vigour. Every step we have taken during this painful and anx- 
ious effort to maintain the law by the ordinary powers of the law—every step 
is now tracked with all the sagacity of party to fasten on some little error or 
mistake—hear—to charge us with being reckless of life—with being indifler- 
ent to liberty—of a desire to govern Ireland by the sword and not by the laws. 
It we had taken any other course—if we had dispersed these meetings when 
we were not legally empowered to do so—if we had charged illegally on a 
single meeting, and failed—if we had selected some poor printer and sent him 
to gaol—hear, hear,—I appeal to this house—with what different sounds— 
with what very different accusations would those walls now have been ringing ? 
Loud cheers. You would have told us that we had interfered without neces- 
sity—that we had evinced a desire to interfere withthe right of petition—that 
we had not the courage to select the favourites of the people—cheers—that we 
had pursued the unmanly and paltry course of inflicting vengeance on a prin- 
ter, but had not the courage to face the difficulties which must attend the 
apprehension and trial of a powerful leader.—Cheers. 


Sir, this I must say in the face of the country, that, in repressing this agi- 
tation, we have had no assistance from the other side of the house. (Loud 
and proionged cheering.) ‘This | say with perfect truth. And yet you know 
what it is to have been exposed to the same painful emergency. You too 
have had organised meetings against the public peace. It has been your fate 
—your painful fate—to have to deal with the fires at Bristol, with the attack 
on Newport, with the insurrection in Canada ; and if you had found a power- 
tul party ranged against you—[loud cheers)—if we had teken up Mr. 174 
neau and espoused his cause—if we had watched all your proceedings in Ca- 
nada if we had brought forward a motion incnlpating you when the grand 
jury ignored the bill fur sending up an ex officio information against the dis- 
turbers of the public peace—if we had ttacked every step you took, express- 
ing a faint commendation of the hardly justifiable war waged by men in the 
cause of liberty ; let me tel! you, you would have found it a more difficult task 
than you did to vindicate the law and to protect the authority of government. 
Sir, I still have to make some observations on that which, when party con- 
flicts shal! be forgotton, will be thought by far the most important part of this 
great question—the policy to be pursued for the future towards Ireland. 
[Hear, hear.] I should be utterly ashamed of myself if I allowed myself to 
be prevented by the fear of being charged with inconsistency, from adopting 
any measure which I believed would be conducive to the resturation of peace 
and the advancement of the welfare of the country. Sir, it is a comprehensive 
and important question. It embraces the tion of Ireland in reference to 
its civil and political privileges- the situation of Ireland in reference to mat- 
ters connected with oy instruction. Sir, the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman the member for Cork attached great but not undue importance to the 
| physical condition of Ireland. He stated, and stated with troth, that the re- 
| membrance of political grievances would probably be best removed by improv- 
| ing the physical condition of the people. But when he was claiming a fran- 
| chise proportionate to the amount of population, I wonder it did not oceur to 

him that if wealth and intelligence are tu be taken into account asthe proper 
| criterions, that if this fact was correctly stated, that 76 per cent. of the popu- 
| lation of the country was involved in the deepest poverty, I wonder he did 
not see that to give a franchise in proportion to the population would be a most 
| dangerous and unwise measure. (Cheers, But without reference to purely 
political questions, there is one question upon which we can all agree, namely 
—the effort to improve the social condition of Lreland as considered apart from 
politics. (Hear.) Sir, we gave to that subject during the continuance of 
this unfortunate excitement—we gave to that subject the deepest end most 
attentive consideration. In the course of last sescion a bill was brought in 
by a benevolent member of that house—! mean the h able ber for 
Rochdele—for improving the law of landlord and tenant. I promised at the 
close of the last session, on the part of the government, to give that bill the 
most attentive consideration. We thought, upon the whole, the subject so 
vasi—the interests so complicated, and the evils so extensive —that no legisla- 
tion could be safely accomplished, except after the fullest, the most compre- 
hensive, and the maturest consideration. ‘Cries of hear, hear, and cheers 
We, therefore, advised her Majesty to appoint a commission composed of land- 
ed proprietors—proprietors of land in lrelané—who were distinguished, not 
so much for their rank and character, as for the interest they felt in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of their country. {Hear, hear.) 

In order to show that there was no religious feeling mized up with the ap- 
pointment of that commission—certainly if our wishes had been complied 
with, it would have consisted of four gentlemen in addition to the Earl of 
Devon—two of them Protestants, and twe of them Catholics. The offer 























uofair—I! do vot hesitaie to say it—ae very unfair and unjust prejudice esting 
against the great body of landlords in that country, and & presumption ha 
been entertained that they were governed 1a their conduct to thew tenantry by 
different principles from the landlords of this country. Su, by those who 
have adopted that p puion no has been taken of the peculiar po- 
sition in which the lantlords of Tretand, in many cases, find themselves placed. 
When we cameto inquire into the matter, we were contirmed im the ides that 
bo measure could be satisfactory that was not founded on full investigation, and 
HO investigation would be useful that was not full and complete, nor could any , 
Investigation beso without taking in'o cousideration the peculiar situation of 
the north, where the tenantry are generally in 4 superior siiuation, and without 
discriminating between the good tandlords—who are the vast majonity—and 
the harsh and overbearing landlords. We thought that by doing thes, and let- 
ting the light of public opinion upon the maiter, we should best discharge our 
duty to the country. ‘Lhe nobdle lord referred to a book called *A Cry from 
Ireland.’ Sir, | have read that work, and | should think it is im le for 
any man whatever to read it without being shocked with the manner in which 
landlords, as there described, have, 1m many cases, perverted their powers for 
harsh purposes, The noble lord says, * why do you not bring in a small act 
of parliament and settle the matter! The noble lord thinks that would be 
the better course. Willhs allow me to osk him—I do not speak for the pur- 
pose of crimination—what he has been doing for the last ten years, if legisla- 
tion on the eubject sso easy 7 [Loud cheers.) Is there not greater danger, 
unless we have a previous inquiry, that the new law should be abused’? (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The right hon, baronet proceeded at considerable length to explaia 
and vindicate the course he had adopted on this question, No otiver motive, 
said he, could animate us but a desire for permavently useful legislation—no 
injuring the rights of property, mo envouraging vague expectations; but con- 
vineed that we cannot prube this great evil tu the bottom without extensive 
inquiry. So much, sir, forthe measures adupted, not for immediate improve- 
ment, but in the hope of laying the foundation for futuie improvement, in the 
material and physical condition of the Irish people, in 60 far as itis mixed up 
with the relation of landlord and tenant. 

And now, sir, as to the franchise. I have no hesitation on the part of the 
government in declaring their desire that every hope sanctioned by the relief 
bill and the retorm bill should be tully confirmed, I do not know what the 
noble lord's opinions may be on this point, | am certain, however, it would 
be unwise now to disturb the relative proportion of representatives, fixed by 
the reform act. But, as to the franchise, on principle | think it ought to be 
one of substantial equality between Lreland and Great Britain, 1 do not sa 
identity—that would be impossible. Ido notsay nominal equality—that wou 
be unattainable. That there ought not to be identity or nor nominal equality, 
many even on the opposite side will, | suppose, be foremost to contend ; for 
on that side in the course of this debate there has been the most anxious en- 
deavour w deprecate the extension to Ireland of the ‘Chandos clause’—hear 
hear—it having been said that the application of that clause to Ireland wou 
encourage landlordsto refuse to grant leases for years or lives, and to require 
tenancies at will. I give, sir, no opinion onthe subject, | refer only to argu- 
meets used in this debate to show that gentlemen on the other side do not con- 
tend for identity or nominal equality ot franchise, Nor, sir,do I mean that 
in the case of any Irish franchise which may have been abolished for abuses 
of it, it should be restored merely because it exists in England—Hear. Bul 
hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say, the principle which we wish to 
apply is that of substantial equality between the two countries—Cheers. ‘That 
may be enough in this debate—to deal with principles.—Hear, hear, And 
now, sir, | approach NY far the most important subject of our debate—the 
course which we shall take with respect to the established church in Ire- 
land—Hear, hear, and cheers. On that I will without reserve, with the same 
explicitness as my noble and right hon. friends, declare my opinion: and, if 
the house desired, the reason for that opinion. Sir, I find in Ireland a pro- 
testant episcopal church establishment, which has existed for above 250 
years. find it ratified by acts of parliament partaking of the nature of 
solemn compacts, so far as acts of parliament could partake of that character, 
It was the intention of Parliament at the union to give assurances to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland and of this ecuntry that the union would not endanger the 
existence of that established church; and at a subsequent period, in 1829, 
[ am bound tu say the int-ntions of those who passed the measure of that year 











—vof those who invited Protestants to waive their objections, and who used 
all their influence to combat those objections—their intention was to five 
assurance to the Protestants, that if they acquiesced in the removal ‘of 
Catholic disabilities, there should be a guarantee of the established church, 
So far as national compacts can have force, that compact does exist for 
the maintenance of the established church in Ireland. But, again, so far 
as authority can go, | can refer to the highest in favour of its mainten- 
ance. I will not quote men prejadiced in favour of the law. I will take 
those than whom I could not name men whose opinions you would sooner 
take on matters affecting the comprehensive interests of lreland, and - 
ticularly with respect to the charch and the Catholics—I will cite the opinions 
of Mr. Burke, Mr. Grattan, Lord Plunket, and Bir J, Newport, Hear, 

Mr. Burke, the earliest and the ablest of the advocates of Catholic claims— 
entertaining the keenest sense of the wrongs inflicted by the penal code, and 
whose speeches showed that he then maintained principles subsequently car- 
ried out, but which then excited little attention—hear—he did not conceal from 
himself any part of the ath as respects the church:—‘ You have in Ireland 
an establishinent which, though the religion of the prince, and of most of the 
first classes of landed proprietors, is not the religion of the major part of the 
inhabitants, and which, consequently, does not answer to them any one par- 
pose of a religious establishment.’ ‘ {t is an establishment from which they 
did not partake the least, living or dying, cither of instruction or of consola- 
tion.’ ‘Therefore Mr. Burke did not conceal from himself any of the objec~ 
tions which are now urged inst the established church; but at the same 
time he went on and said—' Not one of the zealots for a Protestant interest 
wishes more sincerely than I de, cone o not half so sincerely, for the support 
of the established church in both these kingdoms, It is a great link towards 
holding fast the connexion of religion with the state. 1 wish it well, as the re- 
ligion of the greater number of the primary land proprietors of the kingdom, 
with whom ail establishments of church and state, for strong political rea- 
sons, ought, in my opinion, to be firmly connected, i wish it well, be- 
cause it is more closely combined than any other of the church systems 
with the crown, which is the stay of the mixed constitation, I have 
er and infinitely strong reason for wishing it well, It is, that at the 
sent time | consider it as one of the main pillars of the Christian religi 
itself.’ Now, these are the opinions of Mr, Burke—when all the objec- 
tions to the establishment were clearly before him, and placed on record 
by himself, With respect to Lord Plunket, he said he would fling the Ro- 
man Catholic question to the winds if he thought the removal of the Ro- 
man Catholic disabilities would compromise the existence of the establish- 
ed church. The dying bequest of Mr. Gratian to his country was an earnest 
wish that the awe of the Roman Catholic disabilities might be com- 
bined with that¥which he thought essential—namely, the maintenance of 
the Protestant church in Ireland. The opinion of Sir J. Newport was 
that the Protestant established church, at time he was ng, re 
quired extensive retorms, and it was also the opinion of Sir J. at wear 
man inferior to others in point of intellectual granh but not in 
and tried fidelity to Ireland —hear, hear—that 1 ‘oman Catholic disabili- 
ties ough: to be removed—that there ought to bea — equality of privi- 
lege and franchise, but that the Protestant chureh in Ireland to be 
maintained as the establishment of the country—Hear, hear—I think 
therefore, | am not going too far in saying, that as lar as com and 
authority are concerned, they have as great weight as they possibly can in 
favour of the established church. Hear, hear. 

Bat it may be asked, are compact and authority to be conclusive and deci- 
sive? If we are now ourselves convinced that the social welfare of Ireland 
requires an alteration of the law, and a departare from —— and a dis- 
regerd of that authority, are our legislative functions to be so od up that 








they must tain the pact in spite of our conviction! I for one am not 
prepared to contend for such @ proposition. (Hear, hear, hear]. The‘ noble 
lord ( Howiek] said that it was an objection to establishments that the selection 
one form of worship was an insult to the professors of another faith. 

Lord HOWICK—No, no = The learned recorder said that he defended the 
maintenance of the established charch because it rested on the eternal princi- 
ple of religiovs truth. What I said was, that if you declared it to rest on the 
eternal principles of religious truth, you implied that others rested on pri nci- 
ples of religious error. 

Sir R. PEEL—I don’t admit that as a consequence, and tell the noble lord 
at once, that I do say that in this country a preference is given by the legie- 
lature tothe Praestant church from a decided preference—to 
its doctrines. (Cheers from the ministerial benches}. Yes, and I say more ; 
I say that the preference to its doctrines implies no insult to those who dissent 
from those doctrines, and that it is extravagant to say that because I prefer 
my own form of religious faith, I am involved in the necessity of persecuting 
those who differ with me. (Loud cheers). I say, too, that as far es that ob- 
jection goes, the principle of an ertablishment does not depend on majorities 








or minorities. You may think it right to establish a form of religion on se~ 
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count of the mayorit sdopting and professing ee ee ah te tng 
ing that ro gives you nv nght to insalt the minurity who dissent 
from it. t, then, as every one has 4 proposition on this subject, of course | 
the hon. member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) bas bis. Now, I consider the pro- | 
position of the hon. member exactly tautamount to a total suppression of all) 
churches, He proposes to divide the revenue into three paris, according to | 
certain proportions He gives 70 OWL , to the Protestant church, 79,000/. to | 
the Episcopalian chureh, acd 430.000/,, to the Catholic cha rch. 1 say it 
evinced no equality wo give 70,000/ , to a church which submits to your con- 
trol, snd 430,000/ , to « church which does not. Tedo that would be, | think, , 
to reverse the principles of yostice. If you follow out the principle of numbers, 
the mere analogy would lead you to establish the Roman Catholic church im 
Ireland. is the noble lord (J. Russell) prepared for that! (Hear], Are you 
prepared to admit those who owe their tion to another power than the 
‘¢rown to sit on the bishop»’ bench in the house of lords! If you are prepared 
to do that, on what ground would you do it? 

The established religion in freland, as I said before, is sanctioned by a se- 
ries of contracts. 1 am told that it is inconvenient to mainiain it, because it 
heoppons to the feelings of the majority, and consequenily productive of dis- 

. But do you believe it will luce concord if you say to the Protest- 
ants in I ‘ Civil disabilities between you and the Catholics are removed 
—equality of franchise isestablished—we now tell you that we can maintain 

our church ne longer—and that you mast submit to the majority 1’ —Hear, 
oe Oh! you litle knew the spirit you would evoke, — cheers 
from the ministerial benches.— ‘To what extent would you go? Would you 
stop at mere endowment 1 What would you do with the places of worship? 
Do you mean to call on the Protestants to sacrifice their church as well as the 
means by which they support it? You must do that, if you carry out the pro- 
posal of the hon. member for Sheffield. A proposition more calculated to in- 
sure discord in Ireland coald not possibly be, and therefore I am prepared to 
offer as decided an opposition to bead ge ition as I am to the transfer of the 
revenues of the Protestant establish burch tu that of the Roman Catholics. 
—Cheers.— Another proposition has been made, not perhaps direcily under- 
mining the Protestant chareh, but impairing its foundation; and I think that 
course is just as fatal, and therefore as objectionable as the other. ‘The con- 
viction of my own mind therefore is, chat the best course which could be pur- 
sued is to maintain in its integrity the Protestant church establishment. 
- Cheers.— When I say ‘ in its integrity,’ | don’t mean to exclude all such 
reforms as may be necessary to ensure the efficiency of the church for the pur- 
poses of that church, but I do mean that I shall never consent to the overthrow 
of the Protestant church, and have its revennes transferred tor the mainte- 
nance of three different forms of religion in Ireland —cheers— to have its re- 
venues divided between the Protestant, the Presbyterian, and the Roman Cath- 
olic churches, I never will be found to consent —cheers— nor to any similar 
devices that were suggested, meaning nothing if they do not mean the ulti- 
mate destruction of the Protestant church in ireland. —Loud and long con- 
tinued cheering— Ihave now stated the grounds of my objections to the 
ions respecting the Protestant church ; but they do not compel me ‘to ex- 
c altogether from consideration the condition of the Roman Catholic 
charch 1 Am I to consider the Roman Catholic church altogether as an out- 
cast? —Hear.— Endowments from the state tuat church has absolutely 
refused.—It was said voluntary endowments of land from individuals should 
be permitted. Suggestions were made as to the propriety of conterring other 
advantages upon the Roman Catholic church, e professed our readiness 
to consider that question, andthe moment we did so it was said it would not 
be the slightest elvantege whatever. 

The right hon. baronet then read an extract from Scully's Treatise on the 
Penal Laws, stating that there existed “an actual and positive prohibition to 
the grant of lands for the endowment of the Roman Catholic church in Ire- 
land,” That “actuai and positive prohibition” (continued Sir R. Peel) we 
are willing to remove; and | am certainly surprised that upon this debate the 
offer to consider that question should be met with in the manner it has been. 
—Hear, hear, and cheers.—There now only remains the subject of education. 
We do propose ia the present year to make a considerable increase to the 
grant for national education in Ireland.—Hear.—It has been suggested that 
certain improvements might be made in agricultural science. 1 should be 
very sorry to exclude the consideration of that subject, but for the present we 
propose to increase the grant for education generally.—Hear.—I have now 
trespassed much on the indulgence of the house, but I trust you will belicve I 
have done so in the performance of an imperative public duty.—Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers.—The measures we have proposed may not in themselves be 
immediately effectual remedies for the evils under which Ireland labours, but 
I trust I have said enongh to show the spirit in which the government is pre- 
pared to consider the question of Irish legislation.—Hear, and cheers.—I was 
reminded by the hon. member for Shrewsbury in the course of his very able 
speech—which was not the less to be admired because it has departed in some 
respects from the ordinary routine of parliamentary debate—1| was reminded 
by that honourable member of statements made by me, * that Ireland was of 
too much importance to be sacrificed by party politics.” I did say so, and 
with truth. I thought it wae a subject of such paramount importance, that all 

y considerations should give way to it.—Hear, hear.—I-have stated that 
in any measures, no matter by whom proposed, provided they were conducive 
to the permanent welfare of Ireland, [ would cordially concur—I said upon 
that opinion | would always act, [| eaid that I would, for the purpose of res. 
toring peace to Ireland, make any sacrifice of mere personal ambition.— 

Cheers —I think I may say I have sume right to hold that language.—Re- 

nowed cheering.—I have made sacrifices before for that purpose, the least of 

which was the loss of official power.—Cheers.—I have encountered reproach, 
much more bitter reproach from friends than foes, for the ¢ourse | felt it my 

Guty to take, 1 suffered the loss of private friendship and the alienation of 

private esteem. Why am [ not at this moment the cherished representative 
ingicad of the rejected candidate of the ao Oxford !—Cheers. 











feeling of atfection towards ail her people—[cheers]—but mingling that effec- 
tion with sympathy and tenderness towards ireland.—(Continved Cheers). I 
should hati the dawning of that auspiciove dey when she could alight, like 


some benignant spirit, on the shores of Ireland, and Jay the foundation of a 


temple of peace —[great cheering )—when she cuuld, in accents which 

ed from the heart—spoken to the heart, rather than to the ear—call upon her 
Irish subjects of all classes, and of all denominations, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, Saxon and Celt, to forget the difference of creed and of race, and to 
ballow that temple of peace which she should then found with sacrifices still 
holier than those by which the temples of old were hallowed—by the sacr fice 
of these evil passions that dishonour our common faith and prevent the union 
of heart and hand in defence of our common country. [The right hon. baro- 
net, as he resumed his seat, was loudly cheered from al! parts of the house } 


Lord John Russell replied, and the House divided, when there appeared— 
for the motion 225, against it 324—maijority for Ministers 99, 


STATE TRIALS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH DAY.—Feb. 12. 

The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Burton, and Mr. Justice Crampton, took 
their seats on the bench this morning a few minutes after nine o'clock, at 
which hour the Court was crowded, but notinconveniently so, as a very large 
force of police was stationed at the main entrance to keep off the crowd, to 
clear the various passages leading to the Queen’s Bench, and to prevent the 
admission of persons not duly authorised. 

The traversers arrived at an early hour. 

Mr. O'Connell, who was accompanied by his son Daniel, and Mr. W. 8S. 
O’ Brien, took his seat at the table of the Queen’s Counsel, 

Mr. J. O'Donnell appeared in his professional robes amongst the juniors, 
while the rest sat at the traversers’ bar. 

Mr. Justice Crampton minutely detailed to his brother judges what took 

lace on Saturday evening, subsequent to their leaving the Court, at haif-past 
five o'clock, and accounted for the difficulty which the jury had experienced 
respecting the first and second counts by observing, that they contained five 
distinct issues, upon which there should be five distinct findings, and did not, 
therefore, admitof a general finding. Having briefly described the nature of 
the issues, involved in the several counts, and pointed out in what respects they 
differed one from the other, his Lordship suggested that the proper course to 
adopt would be to put these issues before the jury, in the distinct form in which 
he had now explained them. 


THE VERDICT. 

The jury were then called into Court; the suggestion of his Lordship was 
acted on; they retired, and returned at ten o’clock with their verdict, to the 
reception of which 

r. MOORE, Q. C., objected, on the ground that one of the jurors was 
described on the panel ‘ John Rigby,’ though he himself had declared that his 
name was ‘John Jason Rigby.’ 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL observed, that Mr. Rigby had been sworn 
as ‘ John Rigby,’ and that paiticular noti¢e was made ot the fact at the time 
by the Court, 

A note having been taken of the objection, 

Mr. Bourne, the Clerk of the Crown, read the verdict of GUILTY gene- 
rally against all the traversers, excepting the Rev. Mr. Tierney, who was 
found Guilty upon two counts only. 

The following are the several counts of the indictment, with the verdict of 
the jury, as afiecting each traverser upon each count :— 


FIRST AND SECOND COUNT. 

For unlawfully and seditiously conspiring to raise and create discontent and 
disaffection amongst the Queen’s subjects, and to excite such subjects to ha- 
tred and contempt of, and to unlawful and seditious opposition tothe Govern- 
ment and constitution; and to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between 
different classes of her Majesty’s subjects; and especially to promote amongst 
her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland feelings of ill-will and hostility against her 
Majesty’s subjects in other parts of the United Kingdom, especially in Eng- 
land, and to excite discontent and disaffection amonst divers of her Majesty’s 
subjects serving in the army; and to cause and aid in causing divers sub- 
jects unlawfully and seditioasly to meet and assemble together in large num- 
bers, at various times and at different places within Ireland, for the unlawtul 
and seditious purpose of obtaining, by means of the intimidation to be thereby 
caused, and by means of the exhibition and demonstration of great physical 
force at such meetings, changes and alterations in the Government, Laws, 
and Constitution, as by law established; and to bring into hatred and disre- 
pute the Courts by law established in Ireland tor the administration of justice, 
and to diminish the confidence of her Majesty’s subjects in the administration 
of the law therein, with intent to induce her Majesty’s subjects to withdraw 
the adjudication of their differences with and claims upon each other from 
the cognizances of the courts of law, and subject the same to the judgment 
and determination of other tribunals to be constituted and contrived for that 

urpose. 

GUILTY —D. O'Connell, R. Barrett, and C. G. Duffy, omitting the words 
* unlawfully and seditiously” before the words ‘‘ to meet and assemble.” 

NOT GUILTY as to the words omitted. 

GUILTY.—J. O'Connell, T. Steele, T. M. Ray, and J. Gray, omitting the 
words “ unlawfully and seditiously” before the words ‘to meet and assemble,” 
and omitting the words ‘and to excite discontent and disaffection amongst 
divers of her Majesty's subjects serving in the army.” 

NOT GUILTY as to words omitted. 

GU. LTY—Rev. Thomas Tierney, from the comme ncement, and including 
the words “especially in England;" and NOT GUILTY of the remainder of 
the first and second counts, 





THIRD COUNT. 





When we proposed, in 1829, the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
the loss of office was a mere secondary consideration, and in the hope of secu- 
ring peace in Ireland, | sacrificed that which was the greatest distinction I ever 
aspired to—the representation of that honoured institution where I had slaked 
the thirst of early ambition.—Applause. | am asked whether I consider the 
ptesent state of Ireland satisfactory. I confess that I think it anything but 
satisfactory—Hear, hear. But I certainly hope that civil government, with. 
Out resorting to main force, may be maintained in that country. While we re- 
tain office, we will maintain the law—Loud cheers. We will exertall the au- 
thority and power of the crown—at least we will advise the exercise—and ex- 
ert the authority of the law temperately, firmly, and moderately, for the pur- 

of resistiug agitation—Cheers. We hold onrselves not responsible for the 
increase of military force. We deprecate the necessity for it. We only appli- 
ed it for the purpose of averting calamities of which we were not the xuthors. 
But, having done this, I am bound to admit that it is, I think, an unsatisfactory 
tenure of power. Our policy has been to maintain peace, to restore friendly 
relations with great powers, and to increase commerce. We have succeeded in 
improving the revenue, in restoring the balance between income and expendi- 


For unl awfully and seditiously conspiring to raise and create discontent and 
disaffection amongst the Queen's subjects, and to excite such subjects to hatred 
and contempt of, and to unlawful and seditious opposition to the Government 
and constitution; and to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between differ- 
ent classes of her Majesty's subjects, and especially to promote amongst her 
Majesty's svbjects in Ireland feelings of ill-will and hostility against her Ma- 
jesty's subjects in other parte of the United Kingdom, especially in Englana; 
and to excite discontent and disaffection against divers of her Majesty's sub- 
jects serving in the army; and to cause, and aid in causing, divers subjects to 
meet and assemble together in large numbers at various times and at different 
places witbin Ireland, for the unlawful and seditious purpose of obtaining, by 
means of the exhibition and demonstration of great gp force at such 
meetings, changes and alterations in the Government, Laws, and Constitution, 
as by law established, and to bring into hatred and disrepute the courts by law 
established in Ireland for the administration of justice, and to diminish the 
confidence of her Majesty's subjects in the administration of the law therein, 
with intent toinduce her Majesty's subjects to withdraw the adjudicatien of 





tare. We have witnessed with the highest satisfaction the gradual improvement 
of trade, and we trust to the revival of its commerce and manufactaring inter- 
ests. But we also feel that withthis there is an inéestinuwm et domesticum | 
malum, Our satisfaction cannot be complete whilst we contemplate the state | 
of Ireland. I trust, however, that the alternative which party suggests, that 
we are incapable of governing Ireland except by force—I trust and believe that | 
for that assertion there is no foundation.—Hear, hear. If party influence be ex. 
erted to make Ireland ungovernable, it possibly may succeed.—Cheers froin the | 
ministerial side, But without the exertion of party influence, I do not believe 
that it is impossible to govern [reland by the ordinary rules by which a country 
should be governed with the maintenance of the principles which we have pro- | 
fessed—Hear. I see much cause for entertaining Seon for the future. By 
the wonderful application of science we are about to shorten the physical dis- 
tance that separates us from that country.---Hear, hear. I shouldnot be sur- | 
prised, even duringjmy) ife, to see the day when Dublin shall be brought nearer | 
to London than many English towns. f shall not be surprised, from the many 
improvements of machinery, to see the interval shorteved to the space of 12 | 
hours Hear, hear. You have reports before you by the most eminent en- | 
gineers to shorten the interval to ldhours. My belief is that with the pro- 
gress of improvement that interval will be shortened—Loud cheers. I can. 
not help thinking in the upper classes of society there is a growing disposition 
to obliterate past animosities Cheers. 

I never hear a debate now and compare it with the debates of former years 
without seeing prevailing throughout this house a strong disposition to forget 
the differences of creed and the recollection of former animosities. On the 
part of thie side of the house feelings are expressed favourable to lrelani. They 
are met on the other side by many Roman Catholic gentlemen in a spirit cor- 
responding to the temper in which they are delivered. (Hear, hear, hear.) | 
do earnestly hope that that feeling may control this agitation—may convince 
those who are concerned mit that they are prejudicing the best interes's of Ire- 
land, impeding its improvement, preventing the application of capital and the re 
dress of their grievances, which can be better redressed by the application of 
individual enterprise than by legislative interference. {Loud cheers.) [ have 
a firm conviction that if there was a calm and tranguillity we Ireland, there is 
no part of the British empire that would make such rapid progress and improve- 
ment. [Hear, hear.) There are facilities for improvement and opportunities 
for it which will make the advance of Ireland more rapid than the advance of 
@ny other country. [Hear I will conclude, then, by expressing my eincere | 
and earnest hope that this agitation, and all the evil consequences of it, may 
be permitted to subside, and hereafter, m whatever capacity I may be, 1 should 
consider that the happiest day of my life when I could see the beloved sove- 
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their differences with, and claims upon, each other, from the cognizance of the 
courts of law, and to subject the same to the judzment and determination of 
other courts to be constituted and contrived for that purpose. 

GUILTY—D. O'Connell. R. Barrett, and C. G. Dutfy. 

GUILTY—J O'Connell, T. Steele, T. M. Ray, and J. Gray, omitting the 
words, “ and toexcite discontent and disaffection amongst divers of Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects serving in the army "’ 

NOT GUILTY—as to the words omitted. 


Teign of these realms falfilling the fondest wishes her heart— possessing a 
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| Penest force at such meetings, 

laws, and constitution as by law esta 

| _ GUILTY—D. O'Connell, J. O'Connell, T. Steele, T.M. Ray,C. G. Daffy, 

| J. Gray, R. Barrett. 

NO? GUIL1Y—Rev. Mr. Tierney. 

The seventh count charges the procurement of large numbers of the people 

| 10 meet together at various places, with intent, by the display of numbers, to 

| procure changes in the law. 

The 8h and 9h counts charge conspiracy to bring into disrepute the tribu- 
nals established by law, and to induce her Majesty’s subjects to submit their 

differences to other tribunals, thereby assuming the prerogatives of the Crown. 

The tenth count charges the establishment of courts to bring into disrepme 
the lega! uibunals of the country. 

The eleventh charges seditious publications and songs, and the delivery of 
unlawiul speeches. 

GUILT Y—D. O'Connell, J. O’Counell, T. Steele, T. M. Ray, C. G. Duffy, 
J. Gray, R. Barrett. 

NOT GUILTY—Rev. Mr. Tierney. 

The verdict having been recorded— 

The CHIEF JUSTICE thanked the jury for the paticnt attention they 
had bestowed for nearly a month upon this unprecedented case ; admitted the 
loss and injury it must have been to them, regretted that the Court did not 
possess the power of granting them compensation, (which the Foreman, in de- 
liveriug the verdict applied for,) and dismissed them. 

Mr. MOORE, on the part of the traversers, demanded a copy of the verdict. 

The CHIEF JUSTICE directed that it should be furnished, and the Clerk 
of the Crown immediately adjourned the Court to the first day of next term 
when it will be in the power of the Crown to call for judgment agains, 
the traversers. 

The Court stands adjourned till the 15th of April, and the traversers remain 
out as usual on their own recognizances On that day a four day-rule for 
judgment will be served on the traversers, and on its expiration, the Attor- 
ney-General will pray the judgm2nt of the Court on them. It is understood, 
however, that before the expirativn of the four-day rule, a motion on the part 
of the traversers will be made in the arrest of jadgment. Should the Court 
decide against this motion, judgment will be passed, and then a writ of error 
will be sue on the part of the traversers, which will be argued before the 
twelve Judges; and should their decision be adverse, an appeal) will lie to the 
House of Lords. The question is, whether pending that appeal, the Coust 
would proceed to carry judgment on the traversers into execution. The 
grounds of the application in arrest of judgment will be—l1s:. A inisdescrip. 
tion of a juror’s name. 2d. The omission of proof of any unlawful act done 
by the traversers in the county of the city of Dublin 34. That no judicial 
act should have been done after twelve o’clock on Saturday night by the 


court. —= 
DEBATES ON HORSF. RACING. 


It affords us much satisfaction to find that this discussion has at last been 
brought to a ful conclusion in the House of Commons ; and that the 
bill tor suspending the qui tam actions has been passed. We have said that 
money got by penalties differs little from money got by crimes; and it thus 
affords us rea! pleasure that the prosecutions are stopped. But the measure 
itself lies open for a few remarks which are forced upon us. 

It is well known that this bill is merely preparatory to a measure for legaliz- 
ing certain spurts and repealing all penalties enacted against them; not )hose, 
indeed, against gambling-hoases, and such games of hazard and chance, out the 
common sports of the field and the turf. The first question, therefore, is, whe- 
ther this measure of legalizing all field sports and games, be a public advan- 
tage. And the second consideration is, whether, if it shall be deemed expe di- 
entt» legalise all sports and games, and to do away with all penalties, the 
proper measure of policy would not be tu leave wagers irrecoverable by action 
at law. 

as regards the first point, viz., that of legalising all games and sports what- 
ever, by which we mean leaving them alone, we think there would be no 
hardship in this measure, with the single exception of certain games, in- 
jurious to the public peace, and offensive as regards decency and humani- 
ty. Upon the same principle as we have legislated upon bull baiting and 
upon other cruel and tumultuous sports, we may also pass an act of parlia- 
ment against all games which are S Anesan, and leading only to offensive 
nuisances, and the gratification of improper feelings. but we leave horse 
racing, field sports of all kinds, boat racing, &c., unrestricted; in a word, 
all the ancient and manly British sports which are distinctive of the British 
character, and which have come down to us, like our ancient law and 
constitution, from our ancestors, and in which our rights-of usage and en» 
joyment should be deemed as fixed and stable, and as exempt from the ine 
terruption of law, as our fee simple and freeholds of inheritance, 

It is perhaps more dangerous to meddle with the sports of a country than 
with the laws, and it is the greatest folly on earth to attempt to put down by 
statute games and sports with which we have grown familiar from our child- 
hood, and which have worked so insensibly into our habits and customs as 
to become a part of our nature. 

We conially agree with the views of those who are for legalising, with the 
few exceptions which we have above pointed out, all our ancient games of 
the field and the chase, the river, the cricket-ground, and the turf, by ‘ flood 
or field,’ no matter where; and we should deem it a most austere and offen- 
sive step should the law interfere to abridge any of them, or beset them with 
harassing penalties. We would drive the informer from the ring and the 
race-course just as much as we would exclude the spy trom our domestic 
chambers, and render the sports of joyous youth and middle age exempt from 
the law and mean conspiracy of the informing attorney and his clerk. We 
should hold it scandalous to have actions cooked up for Westminster-hall, 
whilst all around is loose and free, open and animated, and engaged in pas- 
time and pleasure. 

As respects horse-racing, in particular, we would knock off all shackles and 
repeal in a jump all the statutes from the reign of Charles II. down to those of 
Geo. Il.; acts which were passed with the view of improving the public 
morals, and we have no doubt from sincere and good motives, but which have 
turned out to be unnecessarily harsh and restrictive, and ill adapted to such 
purposes, 

As regards the second point, which involves the questiog, whether, if these 
games be fully legalised, and all penalties repealed, the risk of money and 
betting upon them should also be legalised, we entertain this firm opinion :— 
legalise the games by all means and also repeal the pezalties. e are not 
here speaking of the gambling table, but the sports’of the field, horse-racing, &c, 
Crush the trade of the informer, and leave persons to their perfect freedom in 
respect to their amusements and sports as well as in other things of indifler- 
ence. Let them hunt, run, race, shoot, fly, if they can, without any ee 
ment from the magistrate. It is impossible to teach men morality and vir- 
tue, wisdom, and temperance, by law. We have institutions in this county 
by which the passions may be refined ana the heart corrected without perpet- 
ually calilng in the public justice. 

Bat at the same time, when we take away the informer and the penalty, we 
must also withdraw all legal considerations for the support of actions at law 
raised and prosecuted for the recovery of bets. It would not do, nor ought it 
to enter for one moment into the consideration of a wise legislator, to place 
bettings of hazard and wagers of chance on the same footing as contracts of 
industry and valuable service. The fees of a physician and a barrister are 
not recoverable by law, and there can be no reason whatever why contracts of 
wager should not stand upon the same footing. Now, as the guiddam honora- 
rium of the two professions will certainly not disgrace Doncaster or New-mar- 


es and alterations in the government, 








GUILTY—The Rev. T. Tierney from the commencement so far as, and | ket, let the frequenters of the race-course bet ad libitum, but let no action at 


including, the words, “ especially in England.” 
NOT GUILTY of the remainder of this count. 
FOURTH COUNT. 
For conspiring to raise and create discontent and disaffection amongst the 
Queen’s subjects, and to excite such subjects to hatred and contempt of, and 
to unlawful and seditious opposition to the Government and Constitution ; and 


also to stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between different classes of the | 


subjects, and especially amongst the subjects in Ireland, feelings of ill-will 


and hostility towards the subjects in other parts of the United Kingdom, and | 
| especially in England, and to cause and aid in causing divers subjects to meet 


and assemble in large numbers, at varivas times and different places in Ire- 
land, for the unlawful and seditious purposes of obtaining by means of the 
intimidation to be thereby caused, and by means ofthe exhibition and demon- 
stration of great physical force at such meetings, changes in the Government 
and Constitution as by law established 


GUILTY—D. Q’Connell, J. O'Connell, J. M. Ray, J. Gray, T. Steele, C 


G. Duffy, and R. Barrett : 
GUILTY—Rev. Mr. Tierney trom the commencement so far as, and in- 


cluding, the words, ‘ especially in England.’ 
FIFTH COUNT 
For conspiring to raise and create discontent and disaffection amongst the 
Queen's subjects, and to excite them to hatred and contempt of, and unlawfu 
and seditious Opposition t ye Government and Constitution. And als 
stir up jealousies, hatred, and ill-will between diffe t classes of the Queen's 
subjects, and especially feelings of ill-will and hostility against her Majesty’ 
sulyects in England 
GUILTY—D. O'Connell, J. O'Connell, T. M. Ray, J. Gray, T. Steele, C 
G. Duffy, R. Barrett, and R T. Tierney 
SIXTH COUNT 
For conspiring to cause, and aid in causing. divers subjects t 
-e Die IN large humbers l st es i a rerent piaces ‘ 
iaw and s ious purpose of i gt ext 


law lie for the recovery of any bet or wager of any kind whatever. 

We do not at all agree with Dr. Bowring, who considers all games of this 
kind illegal, and that penalties should be enforced to prohibit them. The 
doctor’s opinions are his own, and may very well apply to the Anti-Corn-Law 
clubs, and the subscription lists for destroying not only rustic amusements, 
but the rustic also,and ousting country gentlemen from their seats. Wedare 
say the doctor never broke his shins at cudgel playing, or ran a race after a 
| foot-ball in his life; but that is no reason why he should oppose the existence 
and enforce the punishment of those sports which have contributed so much 
| to the formation of the Engfish character—to its generosity, manliness, and 
| opeuness, long before the people were cheated and inflamed by Anti-Corn-law 
| lecturers, and stenched to death in the murky atmosphere 0: a debating room. 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 








' 
Fraxce.—Military Statistic:—The French Artny is composed of 75 re- 
| giments of Infantry of the Line, and 25 regiments of Light Infantry, each com- 
| posed of 3 battalions; 10 batts. of Chasseors of Orleans ; 2 foreign regs.; 3 
| batts. of African Light Infantry; 5 batts. of Zovaves ; and 3 batts. of Rifie- 
| men, raised amongst the natives of Africa; 3 regs. of Marines; 30 cos. of 
| Marine Artillery ; and 6 cos. of Operatives in the sea-ports. The Cavalry is 
composed of 2regs of Carabineers, 10 regs. of Cuirassiers, 12 regs. ot Heavy 
| Dragoons, 9 regs. of Lancers, 13 regs. of Chasseurs, and 9 regs. of Hussars, 


each composed of 5 squadrons; 4 regs. of African Chasseurs, and 15 squa- 
drons of regular Spahis, besides the Cavalry School at Saumur. The Artillery 

s composed of 14 regs, of from 10 to 15 batteries each, and 4 of 14 batteries; 

l reg. of Poutonniers. 12 cos. of Artillery Operatives, and 6 squadrons of Artil- 

ery Drivers The Engineers consist of 3 regs., 1 batt. of Operatives, and 4 
juadrons and 4 cos. of Drivers The Veterans consist of 8 cos. of Subal- 
terns. 4 cos of Cavalry, 10 cos. of Fusiliers, 13cos of Cannoneers, | cv. of 
s.| Ex gineers, xnd 2cos. of Gendarmes. Neither the Firemen of Paris, nor the 


Muncipal Goard or Gendarmerie of the Departments, are included in these 


stalistics. 
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